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SCENES IN WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Ow the following 


following pages we have the 
of presenti 


pleasure 

our veaders with « series of illus- 
trations of objects 6f interest in and about Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. The largest illastra- 
tion gives a picturesque view of Market Street, 
looking westward, toward the river, and conveys 
a much better idea of the general characteristics 
of the place than volumes of letter- could 
possibly do. The sketch was taken from a cen- 
tral point, and shows the Carolina Hotel on the 
right. This is the principal hotel in the place, a 
very im nt fact to know, as all travellers who 
have to pass through Wilmiogton, north or south, 


have to stop for meals, and is one of the most 
— buildings on the street. Next to it is 
asonic Hall, the second story of which is the 
dining-room of the hotel. In the distance is the 
Market House, an unique building, with a low 
tower, and in the background are some of the 
characteristics of the South, more particularly of 
Wilmington, in the shape of mule-carts.. These 
carts are of primitive construction, being home- 
made, except, perhaps, the wheels, and are gen- 
erally owned and driven , who bri 
into town the products of their small plots 
ground, which they convert into cash or barter 


id 
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SAW-MILL ON POINT PETER, WILMINGTON, WN. C, 


for various necessaries. The shafts are attached 
to the collars on the mules, and the negro sits 
astride the animal or cuddled > under — low 
top among his pumpkins, eabbages, pie plants, 

ler dry goods. in town, 
his team, throws down a little 


west branches, about thirty-five miles from the 
sea, and ninety miles southeast from Fayettes- 
ville, and one hundred and ei miles south- 
southeast from Raleigh. The principal parts of 


all the experts for Tr Carolitim are from Wil- 
mington. Yesseli @f three bumired tons will 
float in the harbory its entramee is rendered 
difficult by adarge 1. Opposite the town are 
the is which e the into three 
streams. the best rice-fields in the 


ngton for trade, 
being at the terminus of the of south- 
ern railroads, extending New York, and 


in various the main 
route. ber 4th, 2819; * flourishing 
received a severe check froma terrible 


Street, on Point Peter, is situated the ue 
object shown in our second illustration. The 
Point Peter sawmill presents no other claims for 
illustration but the fact of its being a promivent 
object to the eye of the traveller in arriving at or 
departing from the chief city of North Carolina. 
Situated at the confluence of the two main 
branches of Cape Fear River, it receives its sup- 
plies of timber from a great of the State, 
and, having a double water t, the timber is 
slid directly from behind the saws upon the decks 
of coasting vessels, which convey it to a market 
on the Atlantic seaboards. A vast amount is al- 
80 sent to the West Indies. On the side street 
running from the Carolina Hotel, north, is situ- 
ated the oldést house in the city, represented in 
the first engraving. When this humble edifice 
was erected, Brunswick, some fifteen miles be- 
low Wilmington, was the principal town on the 
Cape Fear, and was the.entrepot of North Caro- 
lina. Within the space of a hundred years it has 
become the nuclens of a considerable city, while 


Brunswick has become a desolation. Thus it is 
throughout our land; so rapid has been our 
who ehronicles 


city, may have seen the first house erected with- 
in its precincts. Nay more, he may have shot 
w 
shrill: whistle of and the smoke of 
innumerable factories give token of ‘‘the busy 
haunts of men.’ What a story of oppression 


| 
{ 
} 
' fodder, tips up (or down) his cart, and lies down | 
in the sun, apr y | awaiting his customers. 
On certain days of the week, twenty or more 
; of these market-wagons = be counted from 
the steps of the hotel. Wilmington is a port j 
of entry and capital of New Hanover County, 
on the east side of Cape Fear River, just be- 
low the confluence of the northeast and_north- | 
flugration, which about two hundred 
buildings, and occasioned « loss of a million of 
dollars. Nearly opposite the foot of Market 
i} 
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and resistance, of tyrannical governors and pa- 
triotic regulators, of domineering British com- 
manders and down-trodden pa’ , could not 
that modest-looking building relate had it the fa- 
bled power of inanimate matter, and could we 
speak. Standing on the steps of the hotel 

looking up Street, the visitor to Wil- 
mington will see on the right hand mde, on the 
corner of Market and Third Streets, an antiquat- 
ed-lookin building, standing somewhat back 
from and above the street, with piazzas on the 
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second and third stories, a hi 
door-yard filled with trees shrubs. This 
buil was the head-quarters of Cornwallis dur- 
ing the time he remained in the city after his bat- 
was ta possessio i 
Major Craig, in the fall of 1780, who held it = 
til the arrival of his superior in the following 
April. Cornwallis remained in the city some 
eighteen days to recruit his scattered forces and 


arrange his plans, and took possession of the 


roof and a 


| 
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house represented in the engraving as his head- 
quarters, it then the most considerable one 
in the place. floors still bear the marks of 
the rathless hand and axe of the British scul- 
lions, who chopped their meat thereon. These 
are preserved intact present occu- 
pant, Dr. T. H. Wright. The history of North 
Curolina is interesting to every American. 
Raleigh sent a colony here in 1585. They num- 
bered one hundred and eight persons, and sailed 
from Plymouth in seven vessels, on the 9th of 
April. Among them was Ralph (afterwards Sir, 
Ralph) Lane, who was to act as governor, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Cavendish, afterwards cele- 
brated as the circumnavigator of the globe, 
Hariot, the inventor of the modern system of 
the algebraic notation, the historiographer of the 
expedition, and an ingenious artist. The fleet 
came near shipwreck on a point they called ym 
Fear, and two days afterwards anchored at Wo- 
coken. They made their way to Roanoke 
through Ocracock Inlet. After some time spent 
in exploration, and after landing the colonists, 
the ships, with Richard Grenville, returned to 
England. 

Lane, in a letter which was written in Septem- 
ber of that year, spoke in enthusiastic terms of 
the soil and climate of the new country. “It is 
the goodliest soil under the cope of heaven; the 
most pleasing territory of the world; the conti- 
nent is of a huge and unknown greatness, and 
very well peopled and towned, though savagely, 
The climate is so wholesome that we have not 
one sick since we touched land.” The English, 
however, were not destined, at this time, to ef- 
fect a permanent settlement. The Indians, wish- 
ing to get rid of their strange visitors, who had 
treated them with precipitate harshness on more 
than one occasion, despatched them on fruitless 
errands after imaginary mines of gold and rivers 
abounding with pear They returned from 
their journey of exploration, exhausted -and des- 
titute. The disaffection of the Indians became 
every day more apparent, and their deadly en- 
mity was provoked by the massacre of their king 
and his chief men, whom Lane suspected of a 
design of murdering his colonists. The result 
of this attempt at colonization is sketched by 
Bancroft in the first volume of his history : “In 
the island of Roanoke, the men began to de- 
spond ; they looked in vain towards the ocean 
for supplies from England ; they were sighing 
for the luxuries of the cities in their native land ; 
when of a sudden it was rumored that the sea 
was white with the sails of three and yenty 
ships ; and within three days Sir Francis Drake 
bad anchored his fleet at sea outside of Roanoke 
Inlet, in the wild road of their bad harbor. He 
h d come here, on his way from the West Indies 
to England, to visit the domain of his friend. 
With celerity of genius, he discovered the 
measures which the exigency of the case requir- 
ed, and supplied the wants of Lane to the utter- 
most, giving him a bark of seventy tons, with 

iunaces and small boats, and all needed. provis- 
ns for the colony.” It was his wish that the 
colonists should remain and pursue their. discov- 
eries ; but the men were discou » and Lane, 
aang to their entreaties, all em for Eng- 
nd. “The return of Lane was @ precipitate 
desertion; little delay would have 


the colony with ample . A few days 
afterward, # ship arrived, laden with all the stores 
needed by the infant settlement.” In another 
fortnight, Grenville made his appearance with 
three ships, and left fifteen men on the island of 
Roanoke, to maintain the English claim to the 
country. Jt was in 1650 that the first permanent 
settlement was made by white emigrants from 
Virginia. What is now called Carolina formed, 
= prea to the Spaniards, a part of Florida ; 
it was called Carolina by the French, in honor of 
Charles IX., when they made their ill-starred at- 
tempt to colonize the North American coast. In 
1661 a second colony came from Massachusetts, 
and settled on the Cape Fear River. In 1667 the 
colony obtained a representative government. 
Locke’s scheme of government: was abandoned 
after a trial. In 1717 Carolina from a proprietary 
became a royal government, and continued so till 
1775. The North Carolinians rushed to arms at 
the first tocsin of the Revolution, and nobly em- 
barked life and fortune in the cause of American 
independence. The Mecklenburg resolutions of 
1775 anticipated the principle language of 
the Declaration of Independence. North Caro- 
lina was the theatre of some of the severest bat- 
tles of the war. In the arms of the State, the 
— of liberty displays the scroll of the consti- 
tu 


A SARDINIAN FARMHOUSE. 


Tn this court are implements of husbandry, an- 
tique enough to tax the ingenuity of Jonathan 
Oidbuck himself as to their real origin ; and in 
a snug corner are neat rows of corkpails, there 
placed in of the coming 
milking-time. is a tremendous baying 
and rushing forth of enormous boar-hounds, 
silenced with difficulty by an equally tremendous 
“Ai, hal” and “Zitto!”’ from the farmer— 
whereat the noble creatures wag their tails and 
crouch to their several resting places. And this 
farmer, with his short kilt of black homespun, 
wide white cotton drawers and sleeves—so snowy 
white, too—and loose black sheepskin, sleeveless 
coat, with the sha wool outside, neatly gaiter- 
ed legs, long black beard, and knife-garnished 
belt—certainly he does not look much like a 
peaceable tiller of land and tender of flocks; he 
(to my mind at least) much more resembles a 
“Capo banditti.” Nevertheless, poor Renzo is 
peaceable and harmless enough, and we may as 
well follow him into his cheerful and hospitable 
“stazzu.” The first room is, as usual, the gen- 
eral apartment. The huge smoking smoulder- 
ing log ocenpies the céntre; in one corner, neat- 
ly rolled up, are the 8 mats, which at night 
will be unfurled and pl in a circle round the 
log, to serve as couches for the younger members 
of the family ; the luxury of beds being reserved 
for married couples or occasional guests.— Na- 
tional Magazine. 


Age seems to take away the power of acting a 
character, even from those who have done so the 
most successfully during the main part of their 
lives. The real man , at first fitfully, 
and then predominantly. “Hime spares the chis- 
elled beauty of stone and marble, but makes sad 
havoc in and stucco. 
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A BOSTON POLICE STATION. 

Any one familiar with the minutix of police 
arrangements in Boston, will recognize the scenes 
delineated in the engravings connected with this 
article. The illustrations represent the interior 
of the Fifth District Station House in East Ded- 
ham Street. The company attached to the sta- 
tion is composed of thirty-three police officers— 
a fine body of men, well offi . The district 
is very large in proportion to the strength of the 
company, as the number of stores is quite small 
in ion to the number of houses to be 

. The station-house we have selected 
representation is considered a model one, in 
every respect. It was built expressly for the 
—. and is well arranged and convenient. 
he basement is devoted to the cells, of which 
there are twelve, distributed among four rooms, 
well warmed and ventilated, and with two berths, 
after the fashion of a ship’s state-rooms, in each, 
provided with bedding. One of our engravings 
represents this department. The basement also 
i their clothes, 
and keep boots, overcoats, etc. street en- 
trance to the cells is in the basement. On the 


s 8 t where roll 
oot pass the cme 
a 


placed. The roll is 
called at 8 0’ A. M., and 2 and 6, P. M., 
and at 1, A. our illustration this ceremo- 


THE CAPTAIN'S OFFICE. 


the captain at his desk, 


from the men by weari 
regulation cap. The dog in the chair is “ Tige,” 
an animal of superior natural gifts developed by 
education, who dances on his hind legs, and per- 
forms various other feats almost entitling him to 
rank with “Sir Isaac,” the canine wonder of 
Bulwer’s last novel. The officers are very much 
attached to this animal, and he is as high in favor 
as if he were the “ dog of the regiment.” The 
second story contains the dormitories and s 


derers have 
one night. The whole building is a model of 


, Of military precision and order, and 
has been visited and examined ee 


i 


if 


§ 


| supported by lieutenant 
— on each side, the officers being distinguished 
| 
q ing apartments of the men and officers, while the 
third is devoted to poor lodgers, for whose use 
there are eleven beds on iron bedsteads, occupy- UP ’ 
ing four rooms, well-warmed and ventilated. 
j This is a most humane arrangement, and worthy 
of imitation in all cities. Sometimes _ 
lishment. It:was first opened December 25th, 
1857, the occasion being celebrated by a collation 
Zz first story is the captain’s private office, shown in 
our engraving. Attached to this is a bath-room. 
a The guard-room, represented in our large en- a mto be proud 
vigilance, cou 
manners of the offi 
are certainly a fine-) 
wardrobes, one to two meni, a rack to hang billies, | cannot claim for our 
{ handcaffs and rattles on, ranges of boxes, and a 
t-office in which the communications of the 
| 
ny is re b men standing in a circle, | community have great confidence. 7 | 
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THE PLANTER’S HOME, 

The southern scene shown on page 413 is from 
a design drawn for us from nature. The sketch 
was made in Alabama, and is so accurate that 
the owner of the estate will readily the 
h, as the subject is a private 

not feel at liberty to mention 
names. The house is pretty and un ing— 
piazza and galleries giving it an look sug- 
gestive of the “sunny th.” The group of 
ebony farm-servants collected together with the 
baskets of cotton they have just brought in from 
the fields, serves to ize the scene. On the 
right is a group of saddle-horses which have 


borne some of the planter’s friends on a visit to.| der 


his hospitable There is no feature of 
southern life that more agreeably strikes a travel- 
ler, even if he be a foreigner and not particular) 
ial to our country, than the frankness 
undless hospitality of the southern country gen- 
temen and their families. Such things as cold- 
ness and reserve are utterly unknown there, and 
the name of stranger, instead of exciting suspi- 
cion and distrust, is a title to consideration and 
attention, No one can fully appreciate what 
“keeping an open house” means, until he has 
travelled in the South. The wayfarer is never 
at loss for ashelter in any of the Southern States. 
In many of them, in the rural districts, such 
things as hotels and taverns are unknown. You 
find yourself a welcome guest wherever you may 
chance te draw rein, for southern hospitality em- 
braces all men in its us circle. The ser- 
vants seem to share the disposition of their mas- 
ters and mistresses, and vie with each other in 
ministering to the wants of the guests. And if 
such be the treatment of ‘mere —how 


delightful must be the tone of society among in- 


411 


timates and friends. In some favored regions 
of the old world we are saddened with the re- 
flection that “all save the spirit of man is di- 
vine,” but in our favored southern land we find 
that the sunshine of the skies has awakened a 
similar warmth and brightness in the hearts of 
its people. The hospitality to which we have 
referred to above, is one of the results of that 
feeling of i ence so universal among rural 
land-holders. “The man who stands upon his 
own soil,” says Edward Everett, “who feels by 
the law of the land in which he lives—he is the 
rightfal and exclusive owner of the land which 
he tills, is, by the constitution of our nature, un- 
a lesome influence, not easily imbibed 
from any other source. He feels, thi 
being equal, more strongly than another, ‘the 
character of a man as the lord of an inanimate 
world. Of this great and wonderful sphere which 
is rolling through the heavens, a is his—his 
from the centre to the sky. It is a space on 
which the generation moves in its round of du- 
ties, and he feels himself connected by a visible 
link with those who follow him, and to whom he 
is to transmit a home. Perhaps his farm has 
come down to him from his fathers; but he can 
trace their footsteps over the scenes of his daily 
labors. The roof which shelters him was reared 
by those to whom he owes his being The fa- 
vorite tree was planted by his father’s hand. He 
sported in boyhood beside the brook which still 
winds through the meadows. He still hears the 
Sabbath bell which called his father to the house 
of God; and near at hand is the spot where his 
ts are laid, and where he shall repose. 
hese feelings flow out of the deepest fountains 
of the heart—life-springs of a fresh, healthy and 
generous character.” Alabama ranks the fourth 
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ROLL CaLL IN THE GUARD-kOUM. 
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not unfrequent within 
its borders. The State te rich in mineral treas- 


in coal, iron, brimstone and 
bays and rivers admirably fit 


Its no 


it for commerce and trade. A great portion of 


: 


n 

It has several colleges. The free school systewi’ 
went into operation early in 1854. It has sever- 
ts 


‘3 
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— 
in population among the 
ing 80 he Southern 
me 900,000 inhabitants. Sata, num- | the soil 4 
uch homes s very rich, yielding more 
cotton than. 
| benevolent institutions are 
i isefyl. very efficient and 


CALIFORNIA OVERLAND ROUTE. 
The sketches which follow were furnished us 


ing up finished drawings from the 
and rough sketches with which my portfolio is 
filled. Many of them are not of general interest, 
and only valuable to myself as memoirs of travel, 
memoranda of personal adventures, likenesses of 
personal friends and acquaintances, but it wiil 
not be difficult to select some which the great 
world of your patrons may find acceptable. The 
enclosed drawings will, I hope, meet your views, 
and prove available. T are reminiscences 
of our toilsome overland journey last spring, the 
excitement and strangeness of which overbal- 
anced the fatigue and danger incurred—for I, 
too, like other travellers, can tell of ‘ hair-breadth 
*scapes’—I was going to say of hair breadth 
scalps, though no one in our party actually left 
his ‘ ambrosial locks’ in the hands of the cop- 
per-colored gentlemen whom we met on the war- 
= of my drawings represents this little 
ident of travel, latterly rather an unusual one. 
Yet no emigrant party should go, and none does 


‘ go, without preparation for such contingencies. 


The best arm, whether for Indian-fighting or for 
killing buffalo, is Colt’s large revolver—the 
small-sized one is very handy for a close thing. 
With plenty of these tools, and a few western 
rifles in the hands of men accustomed to bring 
down prairie-chickens or squirrels with a singie 
ball, we easily succeeded in beating off the red- 
skins, leaving some of them on the ground as 
trophies of our valor. I have, reluctantly, come 
to regard the Indians much in the light in which 
they are viewed by fronti at is, about 
on a par with wild beasts. They are dirty, 
sneaking, thievish beings, degraded and sensual, 
when not brought into contact with whites, and 
oy a contact acquiring only the worst vices of 
whites, without any of their higher qualities. 

Tt has been the fashion to ascribe nearly all the 
vices of the Indians to white influence, but they 
are bad enough in theirnatural state. Poets and 
Ts henceforth may fill volumes in praise 
of ‘noble savage,’ but I shall no more listen 
to their syren song. In my youthful days, 
Cvoper’s Indian stories was my favorite reading, 
bat I have learned to know that Dr. Bird, in the 
‘ Jibbenainosay, or Nick of the Woods,’ was far 
more truthful in his portraitures.. Yet, after all, 
they have some good traits. If you throw your- 
self on their hospitality, they will not injure you, 
and will share all they have with you—though 
probably they will not hesitate to rob you of such 
trinkets and knick-nacks as they covet, though 
you may sleep on the same blanket and beneath 
same skin tent. stoicism 
exaggerated. t spring, I came across 

an Indian brave whose left hand had just been 
shattered by the bursting of his gun. He uttered 
no complaint, not a muscle of his face quivered, 
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and he sat smoking his unconcernedly, as if 
nothing had hap think ac- 
cidents ‘must be frequent, from the worthlessness 
of many of the guns they use, and from the 
utter reckless manner in which load and 
ly attac now ys—past experience 
has taught them that it is rather apohelnome 
to le with live Yankees, as their betters 
have found out in many a bloody encounter on 
sea and land. It is hoped that the increasin 
travel, and the posts established by the overiant 
mail, will finally put a stop to encounters with 
Indians. What a triumph of Yankee pluck and 
perseverance that same overland mail is, by the 
way. Now give usa Pacific Railroad, and San 
Francisco and Boston will be near neighbors. 
eu my sketches is of a more pacific 
aracter, ts Our party pursuing its 
peaceful but tired tmarch across the The 
slow progress of a train, and the monotonous 
character of much of the scenery on the route, 
tries the patience of a nervous man extremely. 
It is almost as bad as a calm on the Atlantic. 

“Another of the drawings is an accurate rep- 
resentation of the party fording the river Platte. 
In the spring, when the melted snow swells the 
descending torrents, the river is not fordable, and 
at all seasons of the year crossing is an arduous 
and critical task. It is interes to see how 
horses and oxen used to western travel accom- 
modate themselves to its exigencies. With mud 
up to their necks, the patient animals wallow 
along, stopping now and then to rest and get 

, and then g hy again, using their 
muscular stre’ to very best ad 
Cattle unused to the trial would be ruined 
their frantic 

“Among the dra send , is one of 
the famous ‘ Deri’s "Gare, of which on of 
course have heard. It is a rocky chasm dhrough 
which the ‘Sweet Water’ flows. The precip- 
itous elevation on the left affurds a view of the 
section of the twisted range of rocky cliffs and 
mountains which extend for miles along the 
course of the Sweet Water River. The bold 
bluff on the right, which compresses the river 
into a narrow channel, presents a perpendicular 
wall of granite from four to five hundred feet 

and half a mile long, and gradually slopes 
into the elevated ins. For some distance 
above the mouth of the yawning gap, the river 
is broad and tranquil; but here it rushes down 
through the canon, foaming and bounding over 
the huge boulders that have fallen from the cliff 
above. The ‘Devil's a 
noteworth ce, a 
Bn Rock, on the other 


view of the Indians of Calttoie ‘Travellers 


_ by a correspondent, who has thus given us the 
— results and reminiscences of his journey by this 
route. He ~~? : “After a pretty extensive tour 
in California, I am at length established for the 
winter here, with the intention of resuming my 
t westward line of travel next ng, visiting the 
Sandwich Islands, and nm! Japan and 
China, before returning home. 1 the time I : 
can spare from the special business that brought 
= | me to the land of gold, I shall devote to work- 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
sidé the S Pase 
the: plains, through California, and down to the 
‘ city of Mexico, state that a marked difference of 
7 natural characteristics exists between the Indians 
residing on the eastern and those inhabiting the 
: western side of the Rocky Mountains. While 
: the former are generally tall, powerful and bold, 
the latter are short, comparatively feeble and 
cowardly ; while the former are active, the latter 
oso tang, The natives who live west 
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of the Sierra Nevadas are, with some exceptions, an equal area, the Indians are ‘not so numerous 


remarkably filthy, are of a much darker color 

than the surrounding Indians, and are divided 

enu 

would be as difficult as it would be useless. On 


task 
the names of which 


| 
| 
‘| 
| warlike them, 
| provelip: 
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EMIGRANTS ON THE ROAD, CROSSING THE PLAINS. 
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THE SCALPING RITE. 

Scalp-taking is a solemn rite. In the good 
old times braves scrupuloasly awaited the wound- 
ed man’s death before they “ raised the hair ;” in 
the laxity of modern days, le = humane 
custom is too often ee roperly speak- 
ing, the trophy should be taken after fair fight 
with a hostile warrior; this also is now neglected. 
When the Indian sees his enemy fall he draws 
his scalp-knife—the modern is of iron, formerly 
ic was of flint, obsidian, or other hard stone—and 
twisting the scalp-lock, which is left long for that 
purpose, and boastfully braided or decorated 
with some dy ribbon or with a war eagle’s 
plume, round his left hand, makes with the right 
two semi-circular incisions, with and against the 


sun, about the part to be removed. The skin is 
next loosened with the knife-point, if there be 
time to re and if there be much scalp to be 
taken. he operator then sits on the ground, 
places his feet against the subject’s shoulders, b 
way of leverage, and, holding the scalp-lock wit 
both hands, he applies a strain which soon bri 

otf the spoils with a sound which, I am told, 
not unlike “flop.” Without the long lock it 
would be difficult to remove the scalp; prudent 
white travellers, therefore, are careful, before set- 
ting out through an Indian country, to “shingle 
off” their hair as closely as possible ; the Indian, 
moreover, hardly cares for a half-fledged scalp. 
To judge from the long love-locks affected b 
the hanter and mountaineer, he seems to thin 
lightly of this eg to hold it, in fact, a 
point of honor that the savage should have a fair 
chance. A few cunning men have surprised their 
adversaries with wigs. The operation of scalp- 
ing must > painfal ; 
turns, wriggles, and “‘ squirms’”’ upon the a 
like a scorched It is 
brain fever; many instances, however, are known 
of men, and even women, recovering from it, as 
the former do from a more dreadful infliction in 
Abyssinia and Gallaland; cases are of course 
rare, as a disabling wound is generally inflicted 
before the bloody work is dohe.—Captain Barton. 


NAUTCH GIRLS OF CALCUTTA. 

The other evening I attended the nautches, a 
species Of ball or entertainment given by the na- 
tive princes some three miles distant from the 
hotel; driving my buggy through immense 
masses of the populace, with the continual cries 
of my servant and footman to ‘clear the track, I 
made my way slowly, coming in contact with a 
variety of vehicles in the darkness and confusion. 
At last I emerged from this chaos of equip a 
and man to get up to the extreme end of the 
lane to the Sohha Bazaar, where my vision was 
dazzled ‘with the immense number of torches. 
The illuminations of the princes were intended 
to outrival each other, and were got up with a 
good deal of fanciful display in oriental style. 
On pressing among the crowd, through the spa- 
cious arena of the building, amid the display of 
tinsel and torchlight, I found a large assembly of 
mixed nations and great variety of costume. 
The interior was covered with matting and chairs, 
with divans around the wall for the multitude, 


The Rajah was vy lite, offering his divan 
with ordered the nautch or 


dancing girls before us to perform their different 
evolutions, which delight the natives, but to a 
European are anything but chaste or graceful 
They were loaded wit ornaments in their care 
and noses, and on their necks, arms, wrists, and 
ankles; their voices were put upon a nasal half 
key, which enabled them to keep it up much 
longer.—Around the World. 


DEVOTION TO SCIENCE. 

Shortly after the arrival of Agassiz in this 
cee, he delivered several lectures on Ichthy- 
° the old Crosby Street Medical College. 
Professor Redfield got up a dinner in honor of 
“the immortal Swiss,” as some called the learn- 
ed stranger. To this dinner were invited the 
different scientists of the city. In the meantime 
a fisherman had caught a rare fish and conveyed 
it to Agassiz. It was enough. Immured in a 
private room assigned him in the college, he set 
to work on the study of his new acquisition. An 
attempt to inject the specimen proved both diffi- 
cult and tedious. At length the dinner hour, 
three o’clock, had nearly arrived, when a scien- 
tific gentleman, assisting him, ventured to 
gest that it was high time to go to the dinner, to 
which the abso’ philosopher replied, in utter 
astonishment, “ Leave this to go to dinner! M 
dear sir, these opportunities are rare; time 
precious. This specimen can last only a few 
hours; and I find it already affording valuable 
proof of its alliance with a s of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Sir, I dare not trifle with such an 
opportunity. The fact I am in pursuit of I may 
never again have another so favorable an oppor- 
tunity to determine.” The fish philosopher re- 
sumed his study, and the Agassiz dinner went 
off like the play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet left 
out.— Scientific American. 


_ THE PRICE OF BATTLE. 


At the battle of Arcola, the Austrians lost, in 
killed and wounded, 18,000 men ; French, 15,000. 
At Hohenlinden the Austrians loss was 14,000 ; 
the French, 9000. At Austerlitz the Allies, out 
of 80,000 men, lost 30,000 in killed, wounded or 
ee the French lost only (!) 12,000. At 
ena and Auerstadt, the P: i 


russians lost 30,000 
men, killed and wounded, and y as many 
soners, making nearly 60,000 in all; and the 


rench 14,000 in killed and wounded. At the 
terrific battle of Eylau, the Russians lost 25,000 
in killed and wounded; and the French, 30,000. 
At Friedland, the Russian loss was 17,000 in 
killed and wounded: the French loss, 8000. At 
Wagram, the Austrians and French lost each 
25,000 men, or 50,000 in all, in killed and 
wounded. At Smolensko, the French loss was 
17,000 men; that of the Russians, 10,000. At 
Borodino, which is said to have been “the most 
murdesous and obstinately fought battle on re- 
cord,” the French lost, in killed and wounded, 
and prisoners, 50,000 men; the Russians about 
the same number; making in all, 100,000 men 
in one battle! At Lutzen, the French loss was 
18,000 men; the Allies, 15,000. At Bantzen, 
the French lost 25, men ; the Allies, 15,000. 
At Dresden, where the battle lasted two days, 
the Allies lost, in killed, wounded and prisoners 
25,000 men, and the French between 10,000 and 
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12,000. At Leipsic, which lasted three da the foregoing as to the loss of men, 
lost two marshals, There were those of 


men in killed and 
i 95 in 
. in all. | in which Nelson lost 8 te 
| ward of 100,000 men in 
40,000 men—up 
Besides these were several others of minor im- | wounded, and the French 5225 men in killed and 
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nded, ond. 
feventen ships engaged Del 


THEORY OF RESPIRATION. 
A man’s chest contains nearly two bundred 
cubic inches of air; but, in ordinary breathing, he 
takes in at one time and sends out again only 
about twenty cubic inches, the bulk of a full-sized 
orange; and he makes about fifteen inspirations 
in a minute. He vitiates, therefore, in a minute 
the sixth part of a cubic foot—but which, mixin 
as it escapes with many times as much of the air 
around, renders unfit for iration three or four 
cubic feet. The removal of this impure air, and 
the supply in ite stead of fresh air, is accomplish- 
ed thaus—the air which issues from the chest, be- 
ing heated to near the temperature of the living 
body, mamely ninety-eight Soe and being 
thereby dilated, is light , bulk for bulk, than the 
surrounding air at the ordinary temperature ; it 
therefore rises in the atmosphere, to be diffused 
there, as oil set free under water rises. In both 
cases @ heavier fluid is, in fact, pushing up and 
taking the place of a lighter. This beautiful 
provision of nature, without trouble to the per- 
son, or even his being aware of it, is paving 
him at every instant from the presence of a dead- 
ly, though invisible poison—and replacing it with 
pure vital sustenance; and the process continues 
while he sleeps, as well as when he wakes, and is 
as perfect for the unconscious babe, and even the 
brute creature, as for the wisest philosopher. In 
aid of this process come the greater motions of 
the atmosphere, called winds, which mingle the 
whole, and favor agencies which maintain the 
general purity.— Medical Journul. 


SNIVELIZATION. 


Whithersoever we go we meet with the snivel- 
ler. He stops us at the corner of the street to 
entrust us with his opinion. He fears that the 
morals and intelligence of the people are destroy- 
ed by the election of some rogue to office. He 
tells us, jast before church, that the last sermon 
of some transcendental preacher has given a 
death-blow to religion, and that the wave of 
atheism and the clouds of pantheism are to 
deluge and darken all the land. In the time of 
general héalth, he speaks of the pestilence to 
come. The mail cannot be an hour late, but he 
prattles of railroad accidents and steamboat dis- 
asters. He learns that a friend who was married 
yesterday, will be a bankrupt in a year, and 
ieee: &» over the trials that he will endure. He 
is ridden with nightmare, and emits an eternal 
wail. Recklessness is a bad quality, and so is 
blind and extravagant , but neither is so de- 
grading ag inglorious inactive despair. We 
object to the sniveller, because he presents the 
anomaly of a being who has the power of motion 
without possessing life. His inspired languor is 
worse than strength. Better that a man should 
rant than whine. The person who has no 
bounding and buoyant feelings in him—whose 
cheek never flushes at an expected good—whose 
blood never les and fires at the contempla- 
tion of a noble aim—and who has no aspiration, 
and no great object in life, is only fit for the hos- 
pital or band-bex. Enterprise, confidence, a dis- 


n to believe that all good has been done— 
nape constitute important elements in the char- 
acter of every man who is of use to the world. 
We want no wailing and whimpering about the 
absence of sturdy determination 


_| to abate misery.— W. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 


The most obvious characteriftic of American 
hnmor is its power of “ pitching it strong,” and 
drawing the long bow. It is humor of ex- 
aaa. This consists of fattening up a joke 
until itis rotund and rubicund, unctuous, and 
irresistible as Falstaff himself, who was created 


p pay: , and fed fat, so as to become for 
1 time the very impersonation of humor in a 
state of corpulence. 


hat place in the geography 
of the United States called “Down East” has been 
most prolific in the monstrosities of mirth. Only 
there would a ‘tree’d coon have cried to the 
marksman with his gun pointed, ‘“‘ Don’t fire, 
colonel, I'll come down.” Only in that region 
do they travel at such speed that the iron rails 
get hot enough to serve the carriages with heat 
instead of hyj-water bottles, and sometimes so 
hot, that on looking back you see the irons writh- 
ing about like live snakes trying to wriggle off to 
the water to cool themselves. Only there do 
they travel so fast that the signal whistle is of no 
use for their engines, because, on one occasion at 
least, the train was in, and smashed in a collision, 
long before the sound of the whistle got there. 
Only there can a blow be struck so “slick” as 
to take an animal’s ear off with such ease, that 
the animal does not know he is one ear short 
until he puts his forefoot up to scratch it. Only 
there, surely, are the thieves so ‘cute that t 
drew a walnut log right out of its bark, and 
five sleepy watchers all nodding as they sat as- 
tride a tunnel of walnutwood rind.— North Brit- 
ish Review. 


THE PHYSICAL MEN OF OHIO. 


The Commissioner of Statistics of the State of 
Ohio, in his annual report, gives a curious de- 
scription of the physique of men of Ohio: 

“The commissioner says that Professor H 
and himself have been several years enga 
in defining the American man, by accurate 
measurements. He presents only such of these 
as go to describe accurately the men of Ohio. 
For this purpose he gives the measurements of 
300 farmers, miners and laborers in several 
counties; of 230 others in several vil! ; and 
five companies of Kennett’s Cavalry, native 
Americans. The following appears to be the 
general result of these measurements: That the 
man of Ohio is five feet nine and one-third inches 
which there are measurements. is taller than 
the Belgian by several inches, taller than the 
English, and even the Scotch Highlanders. The 
Highlanders, however, exceed the American 
round the chest, and are, on the whole, the stout- 
est. In complexion, eyes, and hair, Fs 

pre 


inates over the The 
is brown, revailing eyes gray, or 
blue; in one word, p native American is a 
modified German of the time of Tacitus, and ouch 
he ought to be, from his aatecedenws.” 
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. THE TEST OF LOVE. 


THE ORPHAN’S GRIEF. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. - 


It was summer—glorious summer: 
Other children were 'a-playing, 
Gathering flowers or climbing hillsides, 
But the orphan’s steps were straying 
Only to the lonely graveyard, 
Where she saw the willows weeping, 
And her beautiful beloved 
In the solitude were sleeping. 


What to her the flowers of summer, 
With the sunlight glancing o'er, 
Since her beautiful beloved 
Looked on flowers and sun no more? 
What to her the moonbeams dancing 
O’er the waters as in play, 
Since the full moon looked upon her, 
When her mother passed away? 


Naught to her the sports of school-girls 
In the interim of noon, _ 

Since her father and her mother 
Went away from her so soon. 

Went so soon forever from her, 
That she could not join in play, 

And she wearied of the sunlight 
Round her on a summer's day. 


O, no voice had music for her 
Like the words she used to hear; 
And her heart grew faint within her 
- With “a strange and nameless fear;” 
For no home-amile waited for her 
When the tasks of school were o’er, 
But an orphan, without welcome, 
Entered she‘a stranger's door! 


O, a deep and blighting sorrow 
Often falls upon a child, 

Left to pine for true affection . 

. Breathed in accents fond and mild! 

Other years may have their trials, 
Other years be fraught with care, 

But the young heart suffers deepest 
That has never learned to bear. 


> 
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THE TEST OF LOVE, 
BY MARY A. 08G00D, 


“Ir is with the deepest regret that we are 
to announce in oar columns, upon the 
most reliable authority, that Mr’ Charles Som- 
erville, one of oar most highly valued and enter- 
has recently entered into a 

very unfortunate i i 


| concerned with him. That a man of such sound 
judgment, and natural shrewdness of character 
as Mr. Somerville is well known to possess, 
‘should have embarked upon so foolish a s:heme, 
as to invest his whole property in the purchase 
of a Missouri coal mine, and to give his note to 
actually worth, is surprising, yet, never- 
tree, and ruin be the 
consequence. Stranger still than all this, is the 
fact that he left for Europe in yesterday’s steamer, 
leaving his busiaess creditors in a most de- 
plorable condition.” 


An exclamation of surprise, followed by a 
merry laugh, burst from the rosy lips of a very 
lovable, sweet-looking girl, of perhaps eighteen, 
who held in her slender fingers the paper from 
which she had read the above-quoted paragraph. 
Let us pause for a moment to describe her. She 
is not beautifal, if that word implies faultless 
symmetry of form and features, but strikingly 
attractive. Imagine, if you can, a dark-complex- 
ioned, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed maiden of very 
graceful bearing, and winning ways, with rich, 
glossy curls shading a face beaming with joy, 
gayety and mirth; a creature all activity and 
vivacity, with a heart full to the brim with gen- 
erous impulses, kindness and sympathy, but at 
times serious, thoughtful and reflective, one who 
steals away your heart from you befure you even 
mistrust when or how she does it, and you have 
quite a correct idea of May Somerville. If she 
had faults, they were all upon the surface—the 
‘heart within was all purity, truth and love—and 
‘for every defect of character, a thousand virtues 
arose to redeem it. The only wonder is, that 
growing up as she has. done, with no mother’s 
love to shield, no mother’s counsels or admoni- 
tions to. restrain her, and petted and indulged 
from childhood by a fond, doting father, that she 
was not spoiled entirely; and she Would have 
been, had not the natural goodness and purity of 
her soul triumphed over all counter influences. 
But to return to our story. : 

“T can’t imagine,” she said to herself, “ who 
can have had the audacity to assert such a 
shameful, abominable falsehood about papa! 
Who can wish to injure him? There can’t be 
any mistake, for the paper expressly states that 
the authority was most reliable. It must be 
some one who maliciously and deliberately in- 
tends to do him wrong. But who can it be? 
So good and kind as papa always is, I did not 
know that he had an enemy in the whole wide 
world! It’s perfectly shameful! The person 
ought to be taken up, and punished as he de- 
serves, for such an atrocious defamation of char- 
acter.” And the dark eyes of the maiden flashed 


in, anger as she again read from the paper, and 


felt what gross injustice and injury such an asser- 
tion was doing her absent father. 

But this passionate exhibition of feeling lasted 
only for the passing moment; the next she had 
fallen into a sort of revery, and all sorts of loose, 
irregular thoughts whirled through her brain. 

“ It’s done,” she soliloquized, “ and can’t be 
helped now ; and it’s really amusing, after all, 
just to think! The very first papers pa receives 
in England, will inform him of his own lament- 
able misfortunes, and of the very deplorable con- 
dition of his business and creditors! I wonder 
what he’ll say, and if he’ll have the least idea 
who put it in? O, I have it now, a capital 
thought! Pa can’t learn of his losses for two 
weeks, at least, and it will be utterly impossible 
for him to contradict the rumor for a fall month. 
That will give it ample time to get circulated far 
and wide ; everybody will see it, and some good 
shall come out of it. Here I am, scarcely 
eighteen, and yet within the last fortnight two 
quite respectable persons have seen fit to honor 
me with the offer of their hearts and hands. 
Now I'll set a trap, and see what sort of game I 
catch in it. I'll ascertain beyond a doubt what 
the motive is that influences these two very 
promising young men to honor me with their 
selection. Whether it is pure, disinterested love, 
for my own, peerless, angelic self, as each would 
fain have‘me believe, or whether the bright, shin- 
ing gold in my father’s coffers prompts the act.” 

And the bright eyes of the merry girl sparkled 
with delight as she concluded her soliloquy, and 
& most mischievous smile played about the cor- 
ners of her pretty mouth, as she drew from her 
writing-desk her delicately-tinted sheets of note 
paper, and indited the following lines : ’ 

“My pearest Freperic:—The rumor of 
my dear father’s misfortunes has doubtless 
reached you, which, had I known sooner I should 
mever have suffered you to make the avowal 
of love you did to me Test night, without er 
ing yon of our change of circumstances, for I 
would not for the world have you indulge in 
hopes and expectations of winning a fortune with 

wife that are never to be realized. But, as 


you have often said, money is mere dust in com- 
parison to the incomparable wealth of love 
which unites us. I eh nee to you my 


heart and hand, and am y to abide by the 
ise I have made; but upon receiving the 
telligence of my dear father’s losses, you may 
that youare affianced to a penniless bride, 
has no other dowry to bestow upon you 
than the warm, strong affections of a trusting, 
devoted heart. A change of circumstances may 
make a change in your feelings. If there is a 
moment's doubt in your mind in regard to the 
‘wisdom of your choice, you are free, and your 
‘secret shall never pass the confines of my own 
soul. Yours 
“Mar 


This letter being finished and folded, Miss 


Somerville proceeded to write another, which 
perhaps may not prove uninteresting to our 
readers : 


“Mr. Mansrietp:—I received your letter, 
and with a very high appreciation of the honor 
you have been pleased to confer upon me, in so- 
liciting my hand in marriage, I beg leave to say, 
that it is impossible, at present, to give you 
any decided answer, The rumor of my father’s 
misfortunes must have reached you ere this, 
which, had you known before, might have influ- 
enced your selection of a wife. You have a 
widowed mother, dependent upon you for sup- 
port, and young brothers to assist, and may 
upon further reflection, feel it a duty incumbent 


, upon you to seek a more wealthy bride. If such 


are your feelings, do not hesitate for a moment 
to withdraw your suit, and the secret of your 


proposal to me shall never pass my lips. 
“ Yours with res 
“May Somervitye.” 


The coach, full of passengers, had arrived, 
and was already in front of the little village 
store, and a few moments only remained before 
the closing of the mail. Hastily throwing on 
her bonnet and shawl, May tripped lightly down 
to the post-office and deposited her letters which 
might so materially change her whole future 
destiny. 

May Somerville was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant of M——. Charles Somer- 
ville, her father, had removed to this place when 
the town was yet in its infancy, and being a young 
man of industrious habits, and excellent business 
capacity, had with its steady growth acquired a 
large property. In the days of his early man- 
hood he had wooed and won the fairest, loveliest 
daughter of his own native. town, and had 
brought her in all the freshness and bloom of her 
girlhood to the tasteful little cottage home he 
had made ready to receive her. 

One short year of unspeakable happiness 
passed, and a sweet young babe came to gladden 
the hearts of the youthful parents, and to draw 
still closer the ties of love which bound them to 
each other. Mr. Somerville was in raptures ; he 
was never weary of gazing into the soft blue 
eyes of his little darling, fringed by long, dark 
lashes, of listening to her pretty baby cooing, or 
wild screams of delight as he dandied her upon 
his knee with all a father’s fondness. But 
months passed ; the strength of his loved wife 
did not rally—he grew alarmed—the best med- 
ical skill and science were exhausted, but in vain. 
Consumption, that insidious disease, had marked 
her for. its victim, and just as the columbines 
were for the second time unfolding their leaves, 
the honeysuckles sending forth their rich per- 
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her spirit was called to that brighter, better 
world, where sorrow and parting are unknown. 

Years passed, and Mr. Somerville had in some 

recovered from the crushing weight of 
sorrow his wife’s death had occasioned him, and 
upon his daughter he bestowed all the passionate 
love and devotion he had formerly lavished upon 
*her buried mother. 

May Somerville, as we said before, had grown 
up indulged, but not spoiled. She inherited the 
lamblike disposition of her mother, the energy 
and strength of character of her father, and 
possessed a vivacity and sprightliness all her own. 

Mr. Somerville had been unexpectedly sum- 
moned to England, not upon business, but to the 
bedside of an almost dying brother, to receive 
his last commands, to close his eyes in death, 
and take of him a long farewell. Hastily com- 
pleting the preparations necessary for his voyage, 
he left his daughter in the pleasant country home 
of her grandparents, and after an affectionate and 
tearful parting, soon found himself out upon the 
broad Adlantic, rapidly leaving his native clime. 

We have seen how very soon after his depart- 
ure, the ramor of his unfortunate speculation 
was circulated, and how May cunningly deter- 
mined to take advantage of it, and test the 
strength of her suitors’ love. 

She had “come out,” as it is called, the win- 
ter before. She had no marvellous beauty to 

| recommend her, and she needed none. Her 
father’s wealth and standing, her own cultivated 
mind and charming manners, were sufficient to 
make her an especial favorite, admired and 
courted in circles in which she moved. Of 
course, in every class of society there are plenty 
of merely fortune-hunters, ready to flitter like 
butterflies around every marriageable young 
lady, who, whatever pretensions she may rightly 
claim to the graces of the mind, are all lost sight 
of in the more glittering golden attractions. So 
it was with Miss Somerville. Scores of gay, 
gallant admirers thronged about her, not a few 
whose real and ultimate object was to gain the 
affections and secure the hand of the young 
heiress, and thereby replenish their own purses. 
Among these last-mentioned individuals be- 
longed Frederic Burnside. He had frequently 
met the young lady, and had been exceedingly 
pleased with her, but the mainspring of all his 
attention and anwearied devotion to her, lay in 
the immense fortune her father was well known 
to possess, 
‘I do not advockte marrying for money,” 
he said, in strict confidence to a college friend, 
who was disposed to treat the subject quite seri- 
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is different. I have only my profession to de- 
pend upon, and a wealthy wife, with influential 
friends, would help me vastly. Yes, I consider 

it an imperative duty to form an alliance where 

a good supply of the ‘needful’ will come too.” 

Such were the sentiments of the gentleman 

whose brilliant accomplishments and unrivalled 

powers of fascination had wrought so powerfully 

upon the young, guileless heart of May Somer- 

ville. He had for some time been unremitting 

in his attention, and was only waiting for a fa- 

vorable opportunity to present itself, te make an 

open avowal of love. That opportunity was 

soon given him. Mr. Somerville was suddenly 

and unexpectedly called to Europe, and under 

the very plausible pretext of coming to soothe 

May under the sorrow thie first parting from her 

father caused her, he vehemently and eloquently 

declared his passionate love and unbounded 

admiration for her. 

The heart of the young girl trembled violently 
within her. Strange, indescribable emotions 
thrilled her. With downcast eyes, and a voice 
scarcely audible, she faltered out: 

“I will be yours, dear Frederic; something 
here,” and she laid her hand upon her heart, 
“tells me we may happily tread together the 
same pathway in life; but I must impose 
upon you one condition before I accept — 
you must obtain my father’s full and free con- 
sent to our union. If I can have his blessing and 
hearty concurrence, my cup will indeed be full.” 

“ You have made me the happiest of men, my 
love, my angel. Henceforth to promote your 
‘happiness will be the one all-absorbing thought 
of my life.” And he folded her to his bosom ih 
a long, tender embrace. 

Mr. Somerville had regarded’ Mr. Burngitle’s 
attentions to his daughter with an eye far from 
favorable. He was a most brilliant: suitor, cer- 
tainly, and many would have considered ita 
highly advantageous match; but his quick eye 
of affeétion had detected much beneath these 
outward attractions, to convince him of his uttér 
-inability to make. his darling daughter happy. 
He acknowledged and admired his superior 
talents, his ever varied conversational powers, 
and sparkling wit, but these were insufficient to 
satisfy him—he felt that true nobility of the soul 
was wanting. May ‘was necessarily thrown 
much in his society ; he beheld with the deepest 
regret her pleased aceeptatice of his attachment, 
but trusted to time and her own good sense to 
discover what was amiss in his:character. a 

Not so were his feelings towards Arthur Mans- 
field, the other deeply enamored lover of his 


ously, “that is, generally speaking, but my case 


danghter, of whose ability and real worth he had 
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-@ most exalted opinion. Mr. Mansfield was a 
lawyer, and bade fair with his talents to adorn 
his profession, and to rise to honor and distinc- 
tion in the world; but as yet, with a widowed 
‘mother dependent upon him for support, young 
‘brothers to assist, and the heavy debts to liquidate 
which he had incurred for his education, he 
could do little else but struggle with poverty. 

Such were the two suitors for the hand of Miss 
May Somerville, each as unlike the other in 
character and person, as were the motives which 
actuated them. Both were deeply enamored 
lovers ; but the love of the one was pure, sincere, 
and real, free from all dross, and selfishness ; 
while the other was captivated, not by the highly 
‘cultivated mind, and intrinsic worth of the 
“young lady herself, but by the thousands of 
‘bright, shining gold dollars which filled to over- 
‘flowing her father’s coffers. 

Three weeks passed, but brought no reply to 
May Somerville’s letters. Daily she tripped 
‘down to the little village office at the opening of 
the mail, and daily returned disappointed. At 
last one was put in her hand, the well-known 
‘writing of which thrilled her to behold. It was 
‘thus : 
“Miss Somervitte :—I deeply deplore the 
change that has so unexpectedly taken place in 
your circumstances, and can never sufficiently 
‘admire the true magnanimity of soul you have 
‘evinced in absolving me from the vows I was so 
foolish as to make the evening of your father’s 
departure for Europe. I grieve to give you pain, 
bat in 7 present situation money is indispen- 
‘sable with a wife. Henceforth, » A we will be 
nly as friends. Yours truly, 
“FREDERIC BuRNsIDE.” 


May stood bewildered and stupefied with 
@mazement. Her eyes were riveted like one 
enchapted upon the letter, which shook in her 
dhand like an aspen leaf. Could it be possible 
that the writer of this cold, cruel, unsympa- 
thizing letter was indeed the same Frederic 
‘Burnside who had appeared to her the embodi- 
ment of all human perfection, her ideal of all 
‘that was noble and gifted inman? The same 
whose eyes, when they last rested on her, 
‘beamed with every expression of love and ten- 
derness, whose lips had given utterance to words 
‘deep, impassioned and eloquent, as he swore his 
‘life-long devotion, and pleaded her acceptance of 
his undying love? Yes, it was the same, the 
vvery same. A film was removed from her eyes. 
She saw now, not the brilliant, accomplished 
lover, but a gréedy fortune-huater, a man devoid 
of all honor and principle. 
“And ds ‘the man,” she ejaculated at 


last, “‘ who has so repeatedly declared there was 
no deed of daring he would not do, no sacrifice 
he would not make, for my sake, and to whom, 
but for this unforeseen occurrence, I should in all 
human probability have been united in the 
holy bonds of marriage! Thank God, I have 
escaped such a doom 

A slight tap was heard at her door. “ Miss 
May,” said the good-natured maid-of-all-work her 
grandmother employed, “there is a gentleman 
down in the parlor waiting to see you.” 

“ A gentleman !”’ re-echoed May, in surprise. 
“ Who can it be ?” 

Betty did not know, but he was “A gentle- 
man, a raal geatleman,” she said, “just as 
much as if he had been born and raised in ould 
Ireland.” 

After making some slight alterations in her 
dress, with a fluttering heart May descended to 
the parlor. The shades of evening were sweep- 
ing on, and she could not distinctly see the face 
of her visitor, but a tall form arose as she en- 
tered, and advanced to meet her. 

“Mr. Mansfield!” she exclaimed in surprise, 
as she recognized his voice, and returned his 
cordial greeting. “ Pray be seated.” 

“You are the last person I thought of seeing 
to-night,” began Mr. Mansfield, betraying con- 
siderable embarrassment of manner. “It was 
not my intention to follow you from the city, and 
intrude my presence upon you in your delightful 
eummer retreat, but after receiving your letter 
this morning my feelings would not permit an 
hour’s delay, without seeing you.” 

“No intrusion, Mr. Mansfield,” answered 
May, slightly coloring. “Iam always happy to 
see my friends at any time.” 

“ You must have been sorely puzzled to ac- 
count for my long delay in replying to your 
letter,” said he, smiling, “ but the trath is, I 
have been in St. Louis for three weeks, and re- 
turned only this morning to find your letter 
awaiting my arrival. I read it just three hours 
ago, Miss Somerville—” 

But the entrance of Betty with a lamp at that 
moment interrupted the conversation, and his 
words, whatever they might have been, died 
away on his lips. 

“Miss Somerville,” he began again, as soon 
as the door closed upon Betty’s retreating figure, 
while as he spoke he fixed his dark, serious eyes 
full upon May’s face, as if he would read there his 
coming fate, “‘ Miss Somerville, I sincerely la- 
ment your father’s losses ; but how could you for 
a moment have done me the injustice to imagine 
that any calamity in the way of pecuniary 
losses that may befall you, could in the least de- 
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gree alter my affection for you? It has been the 
dearest wish of my heart,” he continued, in a 
voice particularly rich and melodious, “ the 
highest object of my ambition, to one day obtain 
your hand in marriage. For years you have ex- 
ercised a dominion over my heart, such as no 
one ever possessed before. I have loved you 
madly, devotedly, but in secret, ever since you 
were a mere child, and I a boy, who came to 
work in your father’s store to obtain the means 
to go to school with. I beheld you rising into 
womanhood, so lovely and exalted—so far above 
all others of your sex—your character develop- 
ing every charming trait, and your mind so 
richly stored with knowledge—” 

He paused for a moment, and then in tones 
more fervent and impassioned proceeded : 

“ Now that I have revealed this much, I would 
confess even more. I would tell you how the 
thought of possibly making you my wife has 
fired my ambition, has made me struggle and 
overcome the most formidable difficulties, has 
sweetened all my labors, and lighted up my 
weary, dreary pathway in life, and has made me 
what Iam. I cannot offer you a home, splendid 
as the one you have been agcustomed to, but 
one in which I can promise you much happiness. 
I can give you all the comforts, and judging 
from my present prospects, I hope to be able to 
provide you in a few years with the luxuries and 
elegancies also,” 

Again Mr. Mansfield paused. Strong emo- 
tion was visible upon every feature of his face, 
and his dark eyes shone with unusual brilliancy, 
as he watched every varying expression of his 
companion’s face. 

Reader, we will not go any further; the re- 
mainder of the conversation was not intended for 
your ear, or mine. Whether May gave her con- 
sent that night, I am unable to say, but certain 
it was when Mr. Somerville returned, three 
weeks after, he found his daughter, if not the 
affianced bride of Arthur Mansfield, waiting 
only the words to make her so. He had 
accomplished the object of his journey. He had 
taken a last farewell of the brother who had 
been his almost inseparable cémpanion from boy- 
hood, and had received and executed his dying 
commands; and having nothing more to detain 
him abroad, had taken the first steamer for home. 

Tt was a clear, cold October morning. May 
Somerville had walked out to enjoy the pure, 
invigorating autumnal breezes. Her father was 
séated in a large arm-chair in his library, quite 
alone. He had for some time contemplated an 
entire withdrawal from business, and was now 
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about to make a final settlement of his affairs ; 
but he did not seem to enter much into the spirit 
of his work, for a large pile of papers lay un-) 
touched before him, and he had sunk into a pro- 
found reverie. A slight tap at the door aroused 
him. 

“ Mr. Mansfield,” he exclaimed, as he arose 
and greeted his visitor with his usual cordiality, 
“ you are precisely the person I was wishing to 
see. May is out,” he continued, after the gentle- 
men had seated themselves, “and perhaps it is 
well that she is, for I have a little commission 
devolving upon me to execute—a secret which 
she was wanting either in courage or inclination 
to disclose.” 

“T shall be extremely happy to hear it,” re- 
plied Mr. Mansfield, smiling ; “though I cannot 


-conceive what secret she can have that she hesi- 


tates to impart to me.” 

“Did you imagine,” asked Mr. Somerville, 
“that when you solicited the hand of my daugh- 
ter in marriage, that you were asking for a por- 
tionless, penniless wife ¢” 

“T did not think anything about it at all,” 
answered the other. “I was so completely lost 
in a bewilderment of joy at the prospect of ob- 
taining so priceless a treasure for my own, that 
the thought of property never oceurred once to 
me.” 

“ And now for my confidential disclosure,” 
said Mr. Somerville. “You remember my for~ 
mer partner, Mr. Stillman, don’t you ¢” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“He has been subject for some time,” con- 
tinued Mr. Somerville, “to occasional attacks of | 
insanity. These attacks, however, have lasted 
but a few hours at a time, and occurred only at 
long intervals, so that all knowledge of them 
was carefully concealed from the public by his 
family and most intimate friends. He came 
down to see me at my store on the morning of 
my departure for Earope. I noticed he was not, 
perfectly sane, and advised him to return home 
atonce. At such times his thoughts always ran 
upon some great loss he had sustained, or some 
overwhelming calamity that had befallen him ; 
and the sight of me doubtless suggested the idea 
of making me the unfortunate victim of his wild 
imagination, for scarcely had I left the city be-) 
fore he stepped into the publishing office of 
Messrs. Blanchard & Co., and informed the 
editor of the Morning Times of my sudden re-) 
verses of fortune, and abrupt departure for Eu- 
rope. Mr. Blanchard, knowing him to be one 
of my most intimate friends, as. well as former. 
partner, considered it, very naturally, reliable in- 
formation, and immediately inserted it in his. 
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paper. The paragraph was copied into other 
papers, till every person who had ever been ac- 
quainted with me, was apprised of my misfor- 
tunes. And now I come to May’s confession. 
She determined to take advantage of the condi- 
tion of affairs, and test the strength and sincerity 
of her suitors’ love. You were not the only 
person to whom she wrote as she did, but you 
were the only one whose love and devotion re- 
mained unchanged by a change of circum- 
stances. Arthur Mansfield, in my daughter you 
will wed an heiress. May not only inherits all 
my property, but my brother, who has recently 
died in England, having no family, has be- 
queathed to her the principal portion of his. 
For my own part I rejoice that your love has 
been put to the test, for I can now give you my 
precious child without  misgiving, and I shall 
be but too happy and proud to call you my 
son-in-law.” 

Frederic Burnside had been absent from the 
city a fortnight. He had just returned in the 
cars, and was walking at hasty strides to his 
boarding house, when a friend accosted him with : 

“Well, Fred, are you walking for a wager, 
that you walk sofast? I’ve been trying my best 


te overtake you for the last five minutes, and) 


I’ve almost lost my breath in the race. I’ve a 
little piece of news to communicate which I fancy 
will not prove uninteresting,” and as he said this 
he cast a mischievous glance into the face of his 
friend. 

“ Well, what is it ?”’ inquired Burnside, whose 
curiosity was becoming somewhat excited. 

'T’ll tell you,” replied Mr. Blake, and he pro- 
ceeded to give a detailed account of various 
events which had transpired in his 
“So it seems,” he said in conclusion, “that old 
Somerville is rich as a Jew, after all. He hasn't 
lost a dime of his money. It was only a rumor, 
got up and circulated by that crazy partner of 
his. But that isn’t the most astounding piece of 
news. What would you think if yon were to 
hear of the engagement of Arthur Mansfield and 
May Somerville ?” 

“ Engaged to May Somerville? Not lost his 

2” was all the astonished Mr. Burnside 
could articulate. 

“ Yes, and the fellow is perfectly beside him- 
self with joy. Well, he isa lucky dog, I must 
confess, for he gets two fortunes in one wife, and 
that’s hardly fair, when you and I can’t even get 
one. May Somerville not only is heiress to her 
father’s immense fortune, but that old bachelor 
uacle of hers in England has jast died, and left 
her all of his.” 


The news fell like a thunderbolt upon Frederic 
Burnside. Fortunately for him, the shadows of 
evening concealed his face from his friend ; with 
difficulty he managed to continue the conversa- 
tion, and restrain his own feelings till he had 
reached his lodging-place. 

“ Fool, simpleton, that Iam!” he exclaimed, 
with a face alternately pale and red with chagrin 
and anger. “The greatest blockhead in the 
world could not have done worse! Confound 
that unlucky letter! Of what could I have been 
thinking, well as I knew that little mischievous 
imp, not to suspect her? I have been caught in 
a pretty trap, surely! I’ve been worse than a 
fool! I have been tricked out of a fall half 
million of dollars by giving credence to a mere 
idle ramor—the sheer fabrication of » madman !” 

And this polished, accomplished gentleman of 
society stamped his foot upon the floor with rage, 
and cursed in loud and vehement tones, his fol- 
ly, struck a heavy blow at his own head, with 
his fist, as if he would wreak vengeance upon 
those brains which had served him to no better 


purpose. 

The wedding day came at last. Public curi- 
osity and expectation were upon tiptoe. The 
marriage of the talented young lawyer to the 
heiress, May Somerville, was looked forward to 
with interest by all classes of people. Great do- 
ings were expected. But all were disappointed, 
for the wedding was a very simple affair. There 
was no pomp, or glitter, or parade; no great 
assemblage of people ; no imposing ceremony, 
elegant equipages, or liveried servants; no dis- 
play of rich and costly presents, even though the 
gifts which had been lavished in such profusion 
upon the young bride were of great value and 
beauty. The happiness of the bridal party con- 
sisted not in these gay externals. Theirs was the 
deep, abiding happiness which arose from an un- 
bounded confidence in, and an all-absorbing love 
for each other. At the appointed hour the gor- 
geously furnished drawing rooms of Mr. Somer- 
ville were thrown open. The bride and bride- 
groom, the minister, and a few friends, completed 
the number. The minister was a grave, gray- 
haired man of the same who had 
united the bride’s parents in the holy bond of 
marriage, who had performed the funeral rites of 
her mother, and had received her, when a sweet 
young babe, from her father’s arms, and admin- 
istered to her the baptismal ordinance. With a 
voice tremulous with emotion, the second mar- 
riage service was solemnized, the final vows were 
taken and registered in heaven, and Arthut 
Mansfield and May Somerville were made one 
forever. 
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FADING MEMORIES. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Alas, the grave we mourning close, 
And leave our friends with death alone; 
But o’er the heart indifference grows, 


Like moss upon the churchyard stone. 


And year by year, less plainly seen, 
Each old memorial fades away ; 

For death is sere and life is green, 
And we are flesh and they are clay. 


O, sad to leave them darkling thus, 
While we've returning night and morn; 
To feel between the dead and us 
The veil of endless ages drawn! 


How hard to own when first our tears 
Fell fast above their gentle sleep, 
That years, ten thousand rolling years, 


Shall see their deathly slumber deep. 


They are so near us, so our own: 
They were so lately such as we, 
That who can feel the lettered stone, 

So simple, means eternity ? 


Alas, what thousand altars are 


To ruin crumbling, that were reared 


By gentle memory, ere so far 
From life the land of death appeared ! 


THE ENGLISH INHERITANCE, 


BY EMILY BRAGDON, 


Tue fire was burning low in a large, but low 
and dingy apartment, furnished half shabbily, 
half genteelly, in which sat four persons. The 
first was a gentleman—indisputably a gentleman, 


spite of the tarnished dressing-gown, according 


so illy with a pair of bright, showy slippers; 
spite of the ragged edges of the fine linen at his 
bosom. He had, moreover, when he rose and 
paced the floor, an unmistakably military step, 
which, once attained, is rarely laid by even to 
the last. Near his chair, which he often left for 
the only exercise now afforded him, sat a lady 
apparently some years younger than himself; 
and dressed in a purple satin that must once 
have been very rich, but which showed only here 
and there within its broad plaits, remnants of its 
former gala-day splendor. 

Farther from the dull fire, although it was a 
wintry afternoon, were two young girls, both 


very beautifgl—sisters, undeniably—resembling 
each other very strongly, and apparently sub- 
mitting to the necessity of shabby clothing, like 
their elders; for both were clad in coarse and 
cheap, though exquisitely fitting, dresses of calico. 
The bright, shining hair in both was carried 
straight over the ears, ending in a knot behind. 
The dresses were scrupulously high in the throat, 
and were close at the wrists ; and one might have 
seen that the little boots were mended and darned. 
Between them lay upon a chair a robe of the 
same coarse material as their own, yet of a differ- 
ent hue—being of a purple, much darker than 
the faded satin of the mother, and evidently in- 
tended for her, although she shrank from its con- 


tact, when her daughters attempted to measure a 


wristband or a belt. 

She was a pale, delicate looking woman, with 
a decided, high-bred air, and a daintiness of word 
and manner. Every time she addressed her 
children, it was with the punctilious courtliness 
of one who has moved in the most dignified 
circles; while they were like two children, in 
their easy, playful ways, and their quick, gay 
talk with each other, altered, it might be, into 
more measured stateliness when addressing the 
the two elders. Yet, in each and all, there was 
an inexpressible sweetness in every word, that 
seemed to denote a pure and true affection for 


each member of a family, over which had evi- 
dently passed some cloud that had tung down 
poverty at least from its sable folds, if not other 
evils. 

The purple dress was completed, and the 
mother reluctantly retired into an inner room to 
put iton, When she came forth, the girls were 
wild in their praises. Truly, it had taken some 
twelve years from her apparent age as when 
dressed in the shabby finery of the antiquated 
satin; and even their father stopped short in his 
walk to compliment her. 

“But when we receive our English inherit- 
ance,” said Edith, with sparkling eyes, “ah, then , 
mama shall dress as becomes her fine form and | 


handsome face! She shall be clothed in velvet, 
Hester, while we will wear only pure white—the 
simplest and sweetest dress for young maidens, 
is it not, father ?”’ 

“I thought so when your mother was young, 
dear,” answered he, “and doubtless I shall think 
so when you wear it, But, if you wait for the 
English inheritance, I am afraid you will not 
wear white until the bonny brown hair is white 
also.” 

Captain Ross was an Englishman by birth, 
although America was his adopted country. He 
had held a commission in the army, and twice he 
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had been so near promotion, that only one life 


lay between him and a higher title. Bat the 
title never came; and when his last campaign 
was over, he was invalided, and suffered to retire, 
thus shutting out the hope of brighter days. 

Like all of his stamp, every resource had been 
drawn upon for the present. New wealth was to 
dawn upon him as the future hours developed 
themselves. The fair, delicate wife and the ten- 
derly-reared daughters—could he refuse a single 
luxury to them? No; the highest board, the 
most expensive attire, the travelling and concerts, 
operas and parties made up the rest; and when 
Ross retired on half pay, he was overhead in 
debts of the most alarming magnitude. To do 
him justice, he had not intended it; but they 
must be paid, and he borrowed money to pay 
them, which had to be refunded little by little 
out of his scanty means. 

Unable to pay board as he had usually done, 
and unwilling to enter an inferior lodging-house, 
he decided to take a few rooms, and, to save the 
expense of a house servant, to have the meals 
for the family sent in from a neighboring hotel. 
This was bad enough, as Ross was continually 
meeting friends who did not know his circum- 
stances, and were expecting to be invited home 
to dinner. He removed to another house, where 
as nominal boarders they escaped this annoyance, 
although in truth they only dined with their 
landlady, and made breakfast and tea with their 
own hands. 

As if to save them from falling into utter de- 
spondency, occasioned by loss of society, poor 
living and insufficiency of clothing, a report 
camé to their ears that the family of Ross was 
entitled to a great inheritance in England. It 
was computed by millions ; and Ross and a fam- 
ily of Eliendeens were said to be the sole remain- 
ing heirs. So, to keep up the dignity, Mrs. Ross 
had worn the tarnished remains of a once rich 
wardrobe, and sported purple satin as if she were 
“born in the purple.” Very unwillingly did she 
exchange its faded glory—to which the dear girls 
were so sensitive, and which they dared not 
openly attack—for the neat sixpenny print, in 
which she looked only the lady still, seated in 
her high-backed arm-chair, the relic of former 
splendor. 

This English inheritance had been the theme 
of much serious talk between Captain Ross and 
his wife, and of still more merry laughter between 
the two light-hearted girls. Deeply as the father 
and mother regretted their poverty, it was passed 
over by Edith and Hester as a mere trifle, except 
for the lack of comforts which their parents 
needed. With health, natural spirits and kindly 


hearts, they took the bright side of everything ; 
and in possessing two such charming comforters, 
Ross and his wife ought not to have called them- 
selves poor. 

A knock at the door, a whispered consultation 
between the girls and some one in the hall, ar- 
rested the attention of the father. Edith came 
back with a quantity of cloth in her hand—a 

roll. 

“ What is that, Edith ?” he asked. 

“ Only some shirts, father, that Hester and I 
are going to make for Mrs. Harris, in the next 
house. Her sons are going to sea, and she must 
have them soon.” 

“Not for pay, I hope, my dear? You will 
not work for pay ?” 

The girls cast a glance around the apartment. 

“ Surely, there is need enough, dear father !’’ 
said Hester, almost impatiently. ‘ No one would 
take us for even decent seamstresses.”’ 

“Hash, Hester!” whispered Edith, and the 
girl’s eyes overflowed ina moment. She went 
up to her father and kissed him. 

“T did not mean to reproach you, dear father. 
Believe me, we like to work for you, if you will 
allow us. Don’t be too proud to let us do so!” 

Captain Ross turned away, exclaiming, bitter- 
ly, “ My girls seamstresses !” 

Another knock. This time it was a boy with 
a note to Captain Ross. He read it, answered 
it, and the boy was gone. 

“What is it, papa?” said both the girls at 
once. He handed it to Edith, and she read it 
aloud: 


“Mr. Horace Ellendeen desires an interview 
with Captain Ross, in which to converse with 
him on the subject of their mutual claim to the 
inheritance of the Ellendeen property in England. 
Mr. Ellendeen and his brother intend visitin 
London, and would like to know the wishes 
expectations of Captain Ross in regard to his 
own claim.” ~ 


Tt was written at a hotel in the next street. 

“And where did you appoint an interview, 
papa, and when ?” 

* Here, to be sure, and this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ross, at this announcement, uttered a re- 
gret that she had not kept on her purple satin, 
but the girls whispered to each other a word or 
two of unfeigned thankfulness thut she had not. 

Then followed sundry wise speculations upon 
the coming man and his errand, in which all 
took a part. Before they were ended, the two 
gentlemen entered. They were grave-looking 
men, apparently past thirty years of age, both 
what might be called good-looking, and, in con- 
versation with Captain Ross, seemed highly in-« 
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telligent and business-like. They were mer- 
chants—going to London on matters connected 
with their business, and the “inheritance” was 
only a secondary matter; yet they would, of 
course, take pains to inquire into its probable 
chances. 

Captain Ross, his wife and daughters, were 
equally pleased with their new acquaintances. 
The manly, frank ways of both won their confi- 
dente at once, and the promise to call at every 
opportunity before sailing was very pleasant to 
those who had enjoyed so little society for many 
months. 

The gentlemen fully redeemed this promise, 
and seemed to regret the time of parting. After 
they had actually gone, the whole family won- 
dered that they had bestowed so little anxiety 
about the appearance of themselves and the house 
in their presence. The sixpenny prints and the 
faded dressing-gown had ceased to occupy their 
thoughts at all; and Edith and Hester had sewed 
diligently upon the linen for which they were 
“to have pay.” 

It was summer now. The blinds were closed 
to conceal the worn carpet, and the friendly dim- 
ness hid many other deficiencies. The girls sat 
by the window looking out on the strip of yard, 
which their landlady called a garden. The 
mother, now feeble from the close weather and 
poor food, lay on the sofa. Captain Ross was 
pacing the room as usual, looking at the piles of 
linen with a dissatisfied air. Yet he could but 
brighten up as he heard a soft whisper about 
“some wine for mama as soon as this work was 
done.” How could he be unhappy, when he 
had such dear girls ? 

It grew dusky while they sat there, and they 
left off work and began to sing. It was a song 
they had sung at a large party, when they were 
little trembling children, afraid of the magnifi- 
cence and magnificent people around them. 
They felt strong now, even in their poverty ; and 
they talked in low tones of becoming public 
singers, but dared not quite yet mention it to 
their father. Such a thought had often passed 
their minds. At least they thought they could 
sing in churches, if not at concerts, if papa were 
only willing—and why need he indalge this fool- 
ish pride? They were poor, and the world was 
not deceived by the senseless shifts he was con- 
stantly making to hide the fact. It was like 
darkening the room to hide the old carpet, they 
said. 
“Plotting treason, little girls!” said their 
father, in a heartier voice than usual. “That 
will never do for a soldier’s daughters! Now, 
what new plan has come into your wise heads? 


Something mortifying to father’s pride, I dare 


They had no time to answer, for two persons — 
entered the room; and even through the dusk 
they recognized the Ellendeen brothers. There 
were warm, kindly greetings, heartfelt on both 
sides, and then the object of their voyage was 
touched upon. There were doubts and uncer- 
tainty. There were papers that could not be 
found, and they feared it would end in nothing 
after all. So that pleasant dream, “ the English. 
inheritance,” faded away like all the rest of poor 
Captain Ross’s visions. 

“ Never mind, Eda,” said Hester, as they went 
up to their attic room, “ there is still the singing 
which we can try.” 

The postman brought two letters the next day . 
—they were for Edith and Hester. Both eagerly 
read them with blushing cheeks. They contain-— 
ed offers of marriage from Horace and Charles 
Ellendeen. These were letters that could not be 
answered in a minute. In each there was a note 
for papa, to be given him only if it was required 
—that is, if the proposal should be favorably . 
received. 

“ Very methodical and business-like !” laughed 
Edith. “I should think we were two bales of 
goods destined for the Ellendeen market.” 

Yet, though she laughed, she could not but be 
conscious that her heart was touched, and she 
frankly gave the note to her father; while Hester 
without a word followed suit. 

The captain, who had brooded over the disap- 
pointment about the English property until he 
was even lower than usual in spirits, read the 
notes with a look of genuine surprise. He re- 
turned them with the remark, “ Well, girls, at 
least they have shown that it is not wealth they 
seek in wives.” 

“No, indeed, papa, or they would have waited 
for ‘ the English inheritance.’ ” 

The answers were not decided, but favorable. 
A little longer acquaintance—a more intimate 
knowledge was certainly desirable. Captain 
Ross did not tell his daughters that he had made 
strict inquiries of a friend in the city, who knew 
the Ellendeens well, and reported them all that ‘ 
could be desired. These inquiries, of course, re- 
ferred to their position and character as men of 
business, but fortunately the answers included 
everything. 

In a week all was settled—Horace Ellendeen 
was engaged to Edith, and his brother to Hester. . 

“ Where, in the world, is the bridal attire to 
come from?” asked Mrs. Ross, whose thoughts 
were ever upon clothing, as the wedding-day | 
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“ Where?” answered Edith. “Why, we are 
only to have plain white muslins—and we have 
those that were bought for our last school exhi- 
bition.”’ 

Seeking for these, the girls came upon a roll 
of papers yellow with age. They opened and 
read them ; they were the very papers which Mr. 
Ellendeen told them were needed to establish the 
claim, Captain Ross’s father had left them in 
an old trunk. So the brothers married rich girls 
after all! 


A RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


When in Pisa, last winter, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Russian family, who invited me 
strongly to visit them; and on my arrival, I 
found they had preceded me only a few days, 
and received me with the greatest kindness. The 

tleman being the colonel of the empress’s 
guard, and the annual /ite of the regiment 
abont taking place, I had an opportunity of as- 
sisting at the review of the regiment, which was 
one thousand strong, and one of the best dressed 
and best disciplined in the world; the platoons 
are of uniform height, and move as one man, 
and in line appear like living statues. The cere- 
monies of high mass were performed in the o 
air in front of one of the summer palaces, a few 
iles from the city, with all the pomp and form 
the rites of the Greek Church; the immense 
Asiatic gilded silk tent spread to protect from 
the sun’s rays of a beautiful day; gorgeous 
services and robes of the priests, with long, float- 
ing beards, and hair covering the shoulders; the 
ing of immense wax candles and the fumes 
incense; the whole imperial family en grand 


toilette ; the review of the regiment after mass by - 


the Emperor Nicholas and his sons, the grand 
dukes, on horseback—altogether it was one of 
of, most imposing sights you could behold.— 


THE HEART. 


‘The little I have seen of the world, and know 
of the history of mankind, teaches me to look 
spon the errors of others in sorrow, not in . 

hen I take the _ | of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through ; the brief pulsations of joy; the fever- 
ish inquietude of hope and fear; the pressure of 
want; the desertion of friends; the scorn of the 
world, that has little charity ; the desolation of 
the sanctuary, and threatening vices within— 
health gone—happiness gone -even hope, that 
remains the longest, gone—I would fain leave 
the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him from 
whose hands it came.— Longfellow. 


A xew Rove or Eriquverrs.—Two ladies 
contended for precedence in the court of Charles 
V~. "They appealed to the monarch, who, like 
another Solomon, awarded ‘“ Let the greatest 
simpleton go first.” Long after this disputes took 
fr os beta in the Prussian court. The king or- 

that the greatest foo! should go first. Fred- 
such things 


WILD FLOWERS IN PALESTINE. 

Our way lay oyer a high bank to the north- 
westward, shaded by a grove of ancient olive 
and oak trees, and commanding a splendid view 
of Nablous and the country beyond. Thence 
we descended rapidly into a white valley, pro- 
ceeding for an hour along lanes flanked on each 
side with gardens of mulberry and fig. The 
richness of the whole valley is hardly to be 
described. Between the and the road 
the margin is lined with a natural and abundant 
growth of aromatic bay trees of great size, and 
pomegranates and medilars in full bloom, thus 
early in the year. In many places they overran 
the road for some distance. ight streams and 
fountains gush forth on all sides, to join in a 
wide rapid stream that flows westward in the 
opposite direction from those on the other side of 
the heights we had just left. This is the vale of 
Many Waters, and we had passed the boundary 
which divides their course. In a quarter of an 
hour further the village of Beitwadan was on 
our left; and now, turning more to the north, 
we mounted a ridge of low hills, where tillage 
and garden culture ceases, and the soil is no 
longer deep enough for the growth of trees; but 
the stony ground is covered with ranunculus, 
anemone, and lupine of great size and dazzlin 
brightness of blue and white. Three hours | 
a half took us to the foot of the mountain range 
which parts this vale from that of the Kishon. 
On both sides of the track along which we moved 
the top towered the gray stones of lofty trees, 
whose foliage, quivering against the clear blue 
heaven, in many places almost closed above our 
heads. It was much the same sort of scenery 
as that through which we had passed on our 
road to Tabor. But the ash mingling with the 
oak here give it more the character of the finest 


English greenwood of parts of Whittlebury or. 


the New Forest. . Alas, for the liule wild flow- 
ers of England, that here and there peep forth 
and sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, 
or cluster in branches far apart from the short 
turf of the open grove, when compared with the 
blaze of rich ranunculus, anemone, and gaudy 
iris, carpeting the green sward of Palestine, and 
the cyclamen that absolutely perfumes the air 
far around! Yet one principle of gladness is 
wanting in these lands, to which the classical 
and sacred writers were not insensible in their 
descriptions of the charm of woodland scenery, 
bat which is never enjoyed here in the measure 
in which it abounds in our northern countries— 
the songs of birds. Nothing is to be seen mov- 
ing in these shades but here and there the ma- 
jestic crane stalking between the boles of the 
trees; nothing but the rustle of the kite 
or vulture, when he barsts from among the 
bougbs and soars screaming to the skies. And 
these but bespeak the deep loneliness which for 
a moment they disturb, to leave it without a liv- 
ing sound to break the silence 


path.—Lord Nugent. 


= 


EVENING. 
But now the geritlé dew-fall sends abroad 
The fruit-like eof the golden furze; 
he light has left the summit of the hill, 
hough still a sanny gleam lies beautiful 
Aslant the ivied beacon. ; 


of your solitary” 
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CONSTANCY. 


BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


You tell me, dear lady, my pratings to cease— 
That life without love is a life full of peace; 
And say with a smile on thy lips’ ruddy hue, 
That pride should a maiden less constantly sue. 


I have pride—who has not?—for I know how the 
pain 

Of remembrance returns with our sorrow again ; 

While the joys of the past are forgotten and lost, 

And we only remember the pangs they have cost. 


Yet I cannot be still—you may hate, if you choose, 
And my vows of devotion with anger refuse ; 

Yet the heart will return to the love of its youth, 
And forever be constant to Julia and truth. 


I know that another fond suitor of thine 

Will build his success on the ruins of mine; 

That the bliss I have known, and the joys I have 
seen, 

Are now but the beacons where danger has been. 


And so, on to death, with this shadow of love 

To haunt and evade me wherever I rove, 

I will watch, I will pray, just the same as before, 
For the maid I have lost, still the maid I adore. 


+ 


ERIC SWARTZ’S SACRIFICE, 


BY MRS. MARY A. KEABLES. 


I wisa I could tell you all about it, Mabelle, 
all about it ; so that you could see just how wick- 
ed and foolish I have been, how miserable I am 
now, and the great darkness that stretches out 
chill and void in the future. I wish I could take 
you away back, as I wander in my dreams, some- 
times—to a little, low, brown farm-house, with 
drooping eaves and high narrow windows shad- 
owed by cypress and morning-glories, and the 
wide, airy porch, with its rustic seats and spot- 
less floor, where the sunbeams lay in broad bars 
all the long summer days. Iwish I could make 
you see just how it all looked, with the broad 
prairie sweeping far, far away into the distance ; 
the cattle feeding upon the green hills, the sheep 
grazing in the wide meadows, the tinkling of the 
bells making a dreary, pensive music all the 
while; the neighbors’ houses in the distance, 
the dark line where sky and earth seemed to 
meet, where the deep midnight forest lay. That 
fearful forest, the depths unexplored by hunters 


or woodmen ; that forest, weird and mysterious, | 


of which terrible tales were'told of robbers who 
dwelt in its fastnesses, of wild and ferocious 
beasts scarcely less human than the intruders 
upon their green and dark domain. Iowa was 
new and but partially settled then; the little log 
farm-house of which I have told you was a palace 
to what many of the neighboring farmers pos- 
sessed, and I was happy in the wild, free, care- 
less life that I led—happy in the daring exploits 
that marked my fearless, dashing, unrestrained 
existence. 

I see you are looking at me—I do not now app 
pear very much like the wild hoyden of ten years 
ago. Then you would have seen a dark, piquant 
little face, with jetty ringlets and flashing hazel- 
gray eyes; cheeks with a flush of health and 
spirits ; lips like coral, and a proud little neck 
that poised the queenly head most royally. Do 
not think I am vain of what I was, Pride! 
long ago the bitterest of tears washed its stain 
from my soul; and I look back only with a great 
grief and sorrow, regretful and penitent, only 
praying God to forgive me for my blindness and 
my sin, 

Eric Swartz—I linger sadly and yearningly 
upon the name—you guess my secret—yes, Eric 
and I were lovers. His father’s farm adjoined 
ours—at some future time the two estates were. 
to be united. LEric’s father and mine often talk- 
ed it all over, and laid plans and built castles— 
and made all to their liking, But Eric’s father 
and mine are lying in their graves, their castles 
have dissolved in air, their plans are void and 
useless! Why do I hesitate? you do not blame 
me that I would fain linger in the sunshine ; yet 
now I will tell you how the dark, deep shadow 
came. 

It was a glorious evening in October. The 
sunbeams lay long and broad aslant the wide porch, . 
and a drowsy, hazy atmosphere had settled down, 
mellow and golden, over the rolling prairie. Lhad» 
finished my twelve cuts of warp yarn—whichis. 
the same as you call thirty-six knots in the East 
—and I had set back the great wheel and the reel, 
and mother was busy with the supper. As I hung 
up the yarn on a nail by the window, I saw my 
father driving home with the plough. He had: 
just finished his wheat, and his day’s work was 
done ; but it was not the sight of my father that 
caused me to linger at the window; I heard» 
Eric’s voice, rich and deep and clear, and I lis 
tened to his words. They were of trifling import, 
only concerning the eattle that had wandered far 
away, and of which he was in search; and» yet 
they caused my heart to leap wildly as I thought 
of a dashing ride over the prairie with Erie by 
my side, in pursuit of & flying herd of cattle, and 


i 


482 
with a merry laugh, I bounded down to meet 
him 


“No, no, Clara, not to-night,” said my lover 
gently, as he exchanged looks with my father. 

“ And why ?” 

“ Tt is getting late, and I may have to go near 
the woods. I will bring your cows with mine, 
Clara ; you had better not go.” 

My father expressed himself in like manner; 
but when did ever Clara Wilde heed persuasion 
orcommand? Mabelle, darling, I was a wild, 
headstrong girl ; do you wonder, then, that I 
saddied my fleet pony, “Starr,” and overtook 
my lover, much to his surprise and annoyance ? 

see how it is,” I said, tauntingly. “ You do 
not wish my company ; forsooth, you are waiting 
some fair maid, Bessie Mervine, perhaps—you 
see I have thwarted your designs, Eric ;” and I 
laughed heedlessly. 

He looked straight into my face. O, how 
noble and handsome he was; and when he said, 
“No, no, Clara,” I knew he spoke the trath. 

“ Then, why were you so determined I should 
not accompany you?” I asked, incredulously. 

“Very good reasons, my little Clara; that 
dark black woods is no place for you.” 

“Jam no coward, Eric Swartz; lead where 
you will I will follow.” 

“You are a very brave, courageous girl, 
Clara.” His voice was as gentle as if he ad- 
dressed an infant. “But,”—and he stopped his 
horse and held the bridle of my pony,—“ Z had 
rather not go than have you expose yourself as 
you are about doing. Clara, go back ; you know 
I like your company, but not enough to risk 

thus.” 

“ What risk ?” I asked, giving the bridle a jerk 
that freed it from his grasp, and curling my lip 
scornfally as I spoke ; “tell me, or—” 

I touched Starr lightly with the riding whip 
and started forward, but again he grasped the 
rein. 

“Clara, Clara, for’ Heaven’s sake, stay !— 
Thonughtless girl, you know not what you are 

“Perhaps I don’t; thank you for the insinua- 
tion ; let go my bridle !” 

“Clara!” 

“Well; speak, if you have anything to say— 
speak ! what are you making all this fuss on my 

t for?” 

“ For your good ; listen—as I told your father, 
our cattle have been missing for several days, 
and we fear—” 

What ?” 

“ Wolves !” 


“Hamph !” I ejaculajed, impatiently ; “some 
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oid granny’s dream more like ; but I see you are 
afraid. Valiant youth, follow, and J will lead ; 
‘follow, and I will protect you!” 

I struck Starr violently, and with a bound he 
freed himself from Eric’s grasp and bounded 
away. 

“Clara, Clara, if you will go—if you will not 
listen to reason—Kghall not follow, but accom- 
‘pany or lead,” he sald, as he reached my side. 

I struck off across the prairie with a merry 
laugh, and a challenge for a race, and almost be- 
fore I was aware of the fact, darkness was falling 
fast.around us, and close before us, only separated 
by a dark and deep ravine, lay the wild, black 
forest. 

“ Now you will surely stop,” cried Eric, as 
we checked our foaming steeds upon the very 
verge of the precipice. We had seen nothing of 
the missing herd. 

“T tell you what it is,” said I, impatiently, 
“you are a perfect coward; you are afraid to 
cross this chasm ; you are afraid of the woods. 
Come, Starr,” I said, coaxingly to my pony, 
“you and I for it—we shall find nothing worse 
than ourselves yonder—over, sir, over !” 

Well used to my whims the noble steed obey- 
ed. Indeed, if I had told him to fly to the 
moon, had he understood me, I doubt not he 
would have made the attempt. 

I shut my eyes. That long, terrible, flying leap, 
how I remember it, and my heart sickens even 
now as I think of it, but half a hand’s breadth, 
and we should have gone down, down into the 
dark, deep, fearful gorge ; but we were safe, and 
a triumphant Jaugh floated back to my dismayed 
companion, who, completely astounded, regard- 


‘ed me with an expression akin to terror and 


despair. 

“Clara, Clara, come back ; ride along to where 
the chasm is narrower, and then cross again.” 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing,” I retorted, 
disdainfully, “if you are afraid, go home—” 

“ And allow me to escort you ?” 

I looked up in surprise to encounter a brilliant 
pair of black eyes, and a tall, elegant form, in a 
hunter’s costume. In the person before me I 
recognized a young man who had for a night 
partaken of my father’s hospitality, and departed 
one morning with a farewell to me sounding 
musically upon his lips. Who or what he was 
I did not know, but fear was a stranger to me 
then ; and thinking only to vex my lover, I re- 
plied merrily, that I should under the circum- 
stances be provided for, and bade Mr. Eric Swartz 
good evening. 

“ Clara, Clara, I cannot leave you thus. Clara, 
do you know what you are doing *” : 
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“T trust I do, sir,” I replied, haughtily. 

“ God forgive and help you!” It was too dark 
for me to see his expression, but he turned and 
galloped madly away. 

I did not think he would go. I fancied he 
would stay and amuse me with his pleadings, 
but I was mistaken. And then for the first time, 
as I realized the position in which I had placed 
myself, a chill feeling of nervous fear stole over 

“me, and I turned my horse’s head down the 
ravine, for now the excitement was over I had 
not the least desire to attempt another leap where 
the chasm was so broad; but my dark compan- 
ion laid a hand upon the bridle rein, and a strange 
quaver in his voice filled me with alarm. 

“Not so fast, lady; permit—” and seizing 
Starr’s bridle, he turned the animal towards the 
forest. 

“ Hands off, sir! what do you mean?” I ejacu- 
lated, now quite alarmed, for night was fast clos- 
ing in, and the man’s face grew fairly sinister in 
its expression as seen by the uncertain light. 

He laughed low and exultingly. 

“ What do I mean, fairest maid of the prairie ? 
This only, that you are venturesome, fearless, 
courageous, daring ; but that Clinton Height is 
not a whit behind you. Fair lady, I love you! 
I loved you when I first met you at your father’s 
door—when I bade you adieu ; but now that fate 
has kindly thrown us together, I take it as an 
omen for good that you will not reject my plea.” 

He turned his face towards the light of the 
purpling sunset—the brilliant, fascinating eyes 
were fixed on mine, thrilling me with a strange, 
bewildering power. I tried to break the charm. 
In vain—I seemed wanting in will. I was, to all 
intents and purposes, paralyzed. I was magnet- 
ized by the touch of the hand resting upon mine, 
by the warm breath that fanned my cheek—by 
the burning yet tender glance that stamped itself 
into my soul as a seal of fire. 

I knew this was a shameless wooing for a pure 
and true maiden ; for God knows, if I was wild, 
turbulent and unrestrained, no stain was upon 
my soul, save such as rests upon that of the com- 
mon share of frail, erring humanity. I loved 
Eric Swartz with the strength of my whole affec- 
tion, and yet for the life of me I could not resist 
the power that serpent-like was drawing me closer 
and closer within its toils. I struggled against 
it, fearfully, agonizingly—yet the black eyes of 
the stranger held me as with a hand of iron. I 
felt that he was possessing himself of my will; 
that he would soon use it as suited his designs, 
and yet as the bird charmed falls into the jaws 
of the serpent, I was as helpless in the power of 
My stranger adversary. 


But’ hark! one sound brought back my 
powers of speech and motion. That hideous 
sound, methinks I hear it now, borne at first 
faintly, then nearer, and still nearer, upon the 
night wind. Sometimes in a nightmare I live 
this scene and that which follows over again in 
its horror. I feel the blackness of the night 
around and above me; behold again the deep, 
dark forest, the dreadful yawning chasm at my 
very feet ; feel the touch of that magnetic hand 
upon my fingers—and see those dreadful eyes 
looking fiercely, strangely into mine. 

“Do you hear that?” he cried, with strange 
eagerness. “ Wolves! girl, be mine, or you are 
their prey.” 

I lashed my trembling horse to fury, but a 
strong hand held him down. I screamed aloud 
in my terror, but echo only replied, and nearer 
and nearer came the maddening yells, up along 
the ravine. “ Monster, fiend!” I cried, in my 
agony and terror, but a sardonic laugh answered 
me. One glance into the wild, fierce, blazing 
eyes, and I knew the man beside me was a 
maniac! God only knows my terror at this mo- 
ment, for around a bend in the stream came the 
terrible wolf pack. 

“Mine! mine! will you be mine?” shrieked 
the man’s voice in my ear. 

“ Yours ?” 

“ Yes, mine in life, and in death, mine forever 
and ever.” 

What I'said I do not now remember, but it 
must have been a decided and bitter refusal, for 
the next moment I was torn from my saddle— 
and thrown violently upon the ground. And 
next I heard the sound of my horse’s hoofs dying 
away in the distance, while behind me, so close 
I fancied I could see their glaring eyeballs and 
feel their hot breath, came the panting pack of 
half-starved animals. 

I staggered wildly to my feet. One little at- 
tempt would I make for life. How many thoughts 
will pass through the human brain in a moment! 
I fancied my parents’ grief and horror when they 
should know my fate; my lover’s sorrow and 
despair—and to die thus! With one cry to 
Heaven for aid, I tottered onward—staggering 
over fallen trees, lacerating my flesh with bram- 
bles, yet unheeding the pain, knowing not whither 
I went, only fleeing from the destruction behind 
to tHe unknown dangers before. 

Onward, still onward, gasping for breath, with 
that strange feeling of inability to walk or run 
one often experiences in a disturbed dream, grop- 
ing, and grasping, and shrieking, though my 
voice seemed to rise no higher than my throat 
and to die despairingly upon my lips. 
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_ him there coming up the garden walk. 


voice cried out : 


“Cling to me, Clara ;—I have been all this 
time reaching you—going round—up in a tree, 


"\“ And you?’ I questioned, hurriedly, as he 
tried to assist me in my trembling and awkward 
attempts to ascend a small tree, scarcely large 


enough to bear my weight. 


Mabelle, do not shrink from me—do not grow 
I never heard his voice again, save 
in a shriek of mortal agony, as he was borne 
down by his terrible foes. Mabelle, my worthless 
life was saved at the expense of his. I would 
fain sometimes have shared his fate that long, 
desolate, terrible ‘night; but, Mabelle, life is 


to hate me. 


Just then I heard a shout. Only a few feet 
behind me were the foremost of the wolves ; but 
that shout seemed to startle even them for an in- 
stant. It was Erie's voice; I knew it in an in- 
stant, and answered with a shriek of joy. The 
next moment I was clasped in his arms ; and his 


BIRD MUSIC. 
betght Vane manning, The fresh 
wi 


is loaded dew, every bead of which sparkles 
in the light of the brilliant sun. A big, yellow- 
shouldered bee comes booming through the open 
window, and buzzes up and down my room, and 
threatens my shrinking cars, and then dives 
through my window again ; and his form recedes 
and his hum dies away, as if it were the note of 
a reed-stop in the “swell” of a church organ. 
There is such confusion in the songs of the birds, 
that I can hardly select the different notes, so as 
to name their owners. There is a great deal of 
bird-singing that is simply what a weaver would 
call “ filling.” Robins and bobolinks and biue- 
birds and sundry other favorites furnish the 
warp, and color and characterize the tapestry of 
a flowing, vocal morning ; while the little, gray- 
backed multitude work in the neutral ground 

tones, and bring the sweet and more elaborate 
notes into beautiful relief. Thus, with a little 
aid of imagination, I get up some very exquisite 
fabrics—vocal silks and satins—robins on a field 
of chickadees ; bobolinks and thrushes alternatel 
on a hit-or-miss ground of blackbirds, wrens an 
pewees,— Zimothy Titcomb. 


sweet, and I was so young, 80 full of ‘life, to die > 


such a death ! 


Towards morning the wolves departed, and 
I descended to the ground. Mabelle, a few hairs 
dabbled in blood, a few bones and bits of cloth- 


ing were all that remained of the man I had 
really and truly loved. Let me draw the curtain. 
You have the story; you know why I shrink 
and tremble when you speak to me of my early 
years. Do not call them back to me again; let 
them rest in peace, and the waters of Lethe cover 
them. 

And yet Iam married! Ah yes, that is my 
boy; I call him Eric—for the one who died !— 
and his father is a kind and tender husband, 
though he never won my heart; you can see 


' You know now how erring and how sinful I 
have been—how I have suffered; for God only 
knows what my heart has endured since that fatal 
hight. Gladly, gladly this moment, would I 
give my existence to bring him back to life, and 
if I could stand again as I stood on that October 
evening looking from the window as my father 
‘came from his work, and my mother busied her- 
self with the supper, and Eric’s voice ringing and 
clear reached my ear, how differently I would 
act, and how I would thank God. Why did I 
marry—and without love, Mabelle ? 


“Those whom we love, you know, we seldom wed ; 
sth 
thing we p t out ere was 
And then we women cannot choose our lot! 


Art is not the bread, butit is the wine of life. 
To reject it for the sake of utility, is to act like 
Domitian, who ordered all the vines in the em- 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Some years since, the duke was sitting at his 
library table, when the door opened, and without 
any announcement, in stalked a figure of singu- 
larly ill-omen. 

““Who’re you?” asked the duke, in his short, 
dry manner, looking up without the least change 
of countenance upon the intruder. 

“T am Apollyon.” 

“What do you want ?” 

“T am sent to kill you.” 

“ Kill me—very odd.” 

“T am Apollyon, and must put you to death.” 
“Bliged to do it to day ?” 

“Tam not told the day or the hour, but I 
must do my mission.” 

“Very inconvenient—very busy—great many 
letters to write—call again and write me word— 
I'll be ready for you.” And the duke went on 
with his correspondence. The maniac, appalled, 
probably, by the stern, unmoyable old man, back- 
ed out of the room, and in half an hour was safe 
in Bedlam.—Anecdotes of the Iron Duke. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR AGES. 


to the time 
of its maturity, the shoots. are and suc- 
cessive ; but after that time they me inege 
lar, and are piled one over another, sq that 
shell becomes more and more thickened ‘and 
bulky. Judging from the thickness to 
wh me oyster shells have attained, this 


pire to be pulled up to promote agriculture. 


luse is capable, if left to its natural changes un- 
molested, of attaining a great age. cunt 
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ce A London oysterman can tell the ages of his 
a flock to a nicety. The age of an oyster is not 
— to be found out by looking into its mouth; it 
— bears its years upon its back. Everybody who 
a has handled an oyster-shell must have observed 
a that it seems as if composed of successive lay- 
a ers or plates overlapping each other. These are 
; technically termed “shoots,” and each of them 
2 | marks a year’s growth, so that, by counting them, 
- we can determine at a glance the year when the 
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JUST BEYOND. 


BY MRs. MARY FLETCHER. 


Wayside traveller, worn and weary, 
Pause not at the mountain’s base; 

Though the way seem steep and dreary, 
He who runs shall win the race, 


Just beyond the lights are gleaming 
From thy mother’s humble cot: 

Just beyond bright eyes are beaming; 
Onward press, and falter not! 


Wretched outcast, child of sorrow, 
Deep in degradation’s bond, 

Mourn, repent, and in the morrow 
Bloom the flowers of hope beyond! 


Sad-browed minstrel, idly dreaming, 
Up and work—do not despond! 

Though the clouds are dark in seeming, 
Yet the stars shine bright beyond. 


Haste, brave men of every station, 
To your country’s call respond ; 
Strike for freedom, save the nation— 
Smiling peace lies just beyond! 


Thy drooping spirits, Christian, rally, 
Sink not in the slough Despond; 

Through the dark and shadowy valley, 
God and heaven wait just beyond! 


ONE NIGHT* 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


How the sharp wind rattles through the trees, 
how it wails and groans, as if unquiet spirits, 
close-linked to earth, were keeping an unholy 
tryst. And the sharp hail beats roughly against 
my window panes. In the distance, too, the sul- 
len roar and mournful surging of the sea is heard, 
as it beats against the adamantine rocks, with in- 
teasing though impotent fury. Nature, at least 
is kind ; her granite barriers keeping at bay the 
fierce waters, which, but for them would sweep 
like an avenger over our peaceful hamlets. 

Isolated as Iam in humble obscurity in the 
by-paths of this wood, looked upon with wonder 
bya my fellow-men; approached with curiosity, 


° “V This manuscript was discovered amid the ruins of an 
old family mansion destroyed by fire in 1846, in Welking 
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and dealt with as one suspected to be an alien to 
hemahity, it is not strange that the simple-mind- 
ed villagers, puzzled by my position, and finding 
no solution for my habits of solitude save ‘a most 
unfortunate one for me, avoid me as they would 
a pestilence. Ah! this gnawing sorrow ‘adds 
sorrow to my face. This torture of the mind 
gives a gravity to my features which comes not 
with the weight of years. I find myself some- 
times wondering—I who should wonder at noth- 
ing—if this is the same Paul Lee Davidge, who 
ten years since led the fashions in his native 
town, a king amongst money princes, whose es - 
tablishment outvied the grandest, whose balls 
the most récherche, whose stables contained horses 
which could not disgrace a royal stud ; whose 
wine vaults were plethoric with pipes of rarest 
vintage, from the mellow Marret to precious 
JOHANNISBERGER, each diamond drop of which 
a diamond’s value was. And then the crown of 
all this grandeur, luxury, and buoyant life, she— 
my Leonore. 

Ah! it is too sharp a pain even now. I must 
not think of that. But the name hauffts me like 
a spell through all this treachery, through all her 
sin the memory of that love struggles through 
the blackness of these long years, and radiant, 
beaming, joyous, elevating, seems for an instant 
to gild the clouds of my life even now. ’Tis 
good sometimes for the bruised spirit to dwell 
upon the bitter past, and to-night, somehow, 
there is a strange yearning for a memory of oth- 
er days; thought leaps after thought, and they 
all take one direction. O, Leonore! Leonorte ! 
Leonore! Ah!—what was that? where do my 
fancies lead me when I dash to the door and out 
through the blinding sleet? Why did my ‘heart 
cease its wild pulsations for that one moment, and 
every faculty of my being strained and awed ito 
a stony calmness, when I expected almost to 
hear her pleading voice after that sigh? But I 
am still a child. Do we ever become anything 
more good and wise? Fool, riyapaetne 
memory, cheated by a sound ! 

‘ How well I remember the night when her te. 
ion of loveliness first saluted my gaze, like a new 
star found by an ardent astronomer. How grace- 
fully she moved with a charm all her own, 
through the circle of bright beings, whom in my 
simple admiration I had before thought possess- 
ed of all human charms and graces. But I wateh- 
ed this fresh, naive child, adorned with flowers, 
and untutored, save by the tender lessons which 
Nature alone can teach, and to me she seemed a 
#trange, bewildering creation, and more than 
that, she soon became a sweet revelation. Her 


‘set all the pleasant chords in my being 
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vibrating ; her eyes thrilled me; her smile in- 
toxicated me; and her voice enveloped me in a 
reverie which was all music and poetry. Paul 
Lee Davidge, the rich, the talented, the honored, 
(had never feared the power to command any 
love which heshould choose to seek. Paul Lee 
| Davidge, the rich, the talented, the honored, now 
trembled lest he could not win Leonore. 

How like a rapturous boy I was in my eager 
devotion. How I besieged her door with flowers ; 
each bud and blossom speaking as the Persians 
do, my love. On their incense alone were my 
sighs borne to her. I threw aside the elegant 
axtifices of society, and was proud to proclaim by 
my actions that her merest wish was a command, 
and flying on love’s errands, I scattered gold as 
the rude winds do chaff. She was poor, they 
told me; she could not trace her ancestry. back 
as could the Davidges. She had lived in-ob- 
scurity, untilan aunt, who had educated her 
brought her to our town to visit some distant 
relative of the former. She was poor, but so 
rich in soul and loveliness, I knelt before her 
throne oMbeauty as before a shrine, and had I 
been the master of the world, and all the crowns 
of nations in my gift, I would have “scattered 
kingdoms like half-pence,” to have won the love 
of Leonore. And O, the rosy day, when with 
trembling tongue so like a bashfal boy, I stam- 
‘mered forth my love, and she with roses flying 
over her face and neck, gave me a golden prom- 
ise, and then with happy tears was folded in my 
arms. And then the bridal day, the pomp, the 
‘bustle and the smiles, the costly gifts, and the 
holy man in his pure vestments, his hair even 
whiter than his surplice. Ah, how well I recol- 


lect it all—the moving figures in their gay and 
many-hued garments—the servants in the back- 
ground, with faces expressive of delight, yet some- 
what awed perhaps, and the large vases through- 
yout the hall with loveliest flowers reeling over 
their sculptured sides, and giving out their fra- 
grant breaths to sweeten this marriage morn. 
But above all this, to me significant and pure as 


the office of that religion which was to make us 
husband and wife, Leonore’s image filled my 
heart and brain. Her eyes were full of the dewy 
light of love ; her voice tremulous and low as if 
she spoke in accordance with the whisperings of 
her heart. Her long, dark, heavy hair was braid- 
ed in massive bands, over which the filmy lace 
of the bridal veil drooped tenderly and languidly, 
like a misty cloud which gathers between the 
sunset and the night. Her only ornament the 
range-blossom wreath—her only crown thet 
which love had placed upon her brow, and Cupid 
held his court in her brooding eyes. So mach 


for love and Leonore and Paul Lee Davidge. 
O, Leonore! 

Again that sound—again the blood to my 
temples rushing, Out again into the wild night 
pursuing a phantom grown form. Fancy—for I 
thought against my window-pane, peering in up- 
on me, there came a white, ghastly face—a face 
like Leonore’s—yet Leonore dead. Not round 
and blooming, but wan, haggard and ghastly. 
And the same sigh, deep, resonant, hollow. And 
the voice above the storm piercing me through 
and through with its anguished tones, like whis- 
pers of the dying gathered into shricks, still 
seemed to cry : 

“Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

* * * * * 

O, how the days fled by in our honey-moon— 
my bride as devoted as though her life was held 
hostage for my happiness. No cloud to break 
the sunshine of those harmonious days. But by- 
and-by I could observe a strange excitement in 
her actions, and when I would ask the cause she 
would anxiously deny the existence of such pe- 
culiarity, but quickly bury her head in my bosom 
and lie there weeping like achild. These fits 
became more frequent. Lat first attributed them 
to nervousness—to an illness which she would 
not acknowledge to me. At length my fears 
were aroused, and I insisted that my friend, the 
good Doctor Lovejoy, should be summoned. His 


report to me in substance was that my wife was 
evidently laboring under strong mental excite- 
ment. Even in his presence she started at every 
sound, would look furtively toward the garden, 
or out upon the lake, or darting suddenly to the 
window which looked upon the terraces, would 


sink into her chair again quickly, as though 


aware of the impropriety of her actions, but yet 
unable to restrain her anxiety or alarm. 

Doctor Lovejoy could discover no disease 
which should manifest itself by these symptoms, 
save those of a nervous character, and we both 
knew her constitutionally free from such, and 


the doctor therefore came to the conclusion that 


Leonore labored under some secret trouble, which, 
being withheld from me, was slowly but surely 
wrecking her happiness, as well as undermining 
her health. All the alarms with which I was 
beset at this announcement come back to me 
here with their anguish and their pain, but not 
once—my God!—not once did I suspect the 


fatal truth! She, became at length, melancholy 
and absent in manner. A carriage driving up 
to the door suddenly would cause her to fall back 
in her chair pale and trembling. The sound of 
a hunter’s whistle one day blown suddenly be- 
neath our windows produced a fainting fit, The 
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banging of a door at night, a sudden arrival at 
strange hours, would produce in her violent trem- 
blings or hysterics. Often upon coming near 
her suddenly in the evenings, I would find her 
in tears, which her anxiety to conceal from me 
would make more painfully apparent. How I 
watched for the cause of this sorrow, that I might 
dispel it. But at such times she would beg me 
by my love for her not to seek the knowledge, 
and then would add : 

“It is nothing, dear Paul, nothing! O, would 
that I were dead !” 

And I would cease my entreaties after such 
exclamations, fearful that I might increase her 
grief. One evening’ I had wandered down 
through the garden to the path which led towards 
the lake. My being was in complete tumult, 
and it seemed as though there was a strange 
sympathy between the waves which turbulently 
kissed the white-breasted shore and my own 
chafed spirit. I called upon Heaven in my sor- 
row, and to my vehement prayers, the roaring 
of the waves as they swept in towards the shore, 
sounded like requiems to all my hopes. Strong- 
ly distarbed, oppressed by a weight which I 
could not shake off, as the sun went down I quit- 
ted the shore, and sadly, abstractedly, walked 
towards the house. My path led through a little 
grove of firs which I had purposely left standing, 
in order that my beloved might have a shady 


resting place, or a quiet, romantic retreat close 
by the water. My fvotsteps made no echo, and 
in harmony with the stillness of the evening, my 
sou} became more tranquil and composed. Beau- 
tiful clung d the trees at their base, 
and the fuliage from the firs which had fallen to 


the ground, made a path as of velvet on which I 


trod. The glory of the sunset had not yet de 
parted from the heavens, and through the deep 
shadows of the trees I could see the sky all 
a-flame with its rivers of gold and mountains of 
purple, and valleys of crystal, while dashes of 
crimson and amber formed temples, and figures 


and palaces of pearl, great emerald dragons, 
whose tongues shot forth flame, and armies whose 
leaders, thick-robed with jewels which blinded 
the falcons that heavenward soared. All this, as 
the tender, humid veil closed tremblingly down 
over the mountain and valley, temple and palace, 
army and knight, blending all in a wreath of 
mixed color, which shut out gently this picture 
of God. I was stirred, deeply moved, and com- 
posed by the tender beauty of the dying day. I 
threw myself down in a grotto which-I had fash- 
ioned out of the solid rock, and wished to enjoy 
still longer this dreamy state of tranquillity, which 
was the more pleasant from my previous suffer- 
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ing and agitation ; and as the shadows deepened 
around, and I lay in passive enjoyment of this 
change of thought and feeling, I was aroused by 
the sound of voices which came nearer and near- 
er toward my seclusion. The sound of one I 
recognized as that of Leonore, the other was a 
man’s harsh voice, and seemed to be fierce and 
threatening. The voice of Leonore was plead- 
ing and deprecatory, as it had often sounded to 
me in moments of sudden anguish. I started up 
in alarm. Angry and surprised I was about to 
rush from my concealment, when their words 
arrested me. I stood spell-bound, as though a 
statue cut from that solid rock. 

“ Paul! Paul! my husband, he will discover 
us.” 

“Still the baby, Leonore,” replied the other 
voice, as though caressing a petted child. 

“Ah, you know not how frightful has been 
my suffering,” was Leonore’s reply sobbed forth. 

“Tut! tut!” said the other voice, still caress- 
ingly. ‘ You know I love you, my darling little 
bird, as well as ever, and can you forsake me 


uow, when everything, even my liberty, perhaps 
my life, is at stake?” 

What a cruel voice it was, hard and threaten- 
ing, despite its fine modulation. 

“O, my husband! Paul! he will discover us!” 

“Do not fear, dearest Leonore. I have taken 


every precaution.” 
“(, why, why have I sinned against Paul?” 


said my wife. 
“You are too scrupulous, Leonore. All will 
yet be well. But follow my plans, dearest—” 
And the whispered words which followed were 
lost to me. I came forth from my retreat, and 


what I saw sent me to the earth fainting and 
blind. Leonore stood where a dying sunbeam 


left its track of light upon her face and form, as 
though to revel and get intoxicated in her beauty 
ere it fled forever. By her side stood a man of 
lofty stature, his outline just revealed to me by 
the expiring light. His arms were thrown around 


her neck, and her fair arms, veiled by their rich, 


white drapery, were laid caressingly across his 
shoulders, her head was pillowed upon his bosom, 
and the sound of a kiss fluttered to me as I fell. 
O, Leonore ! Leonore ! 

Why could I not have fought and slain? Had 
the blood of the tiger and the wolf all vanished 


from the heart of the last scion of the house of 


Davidge? Why did not the frenzy which urged 
me later move me then? Betrayed love had 
stricken me down nerveless, almost pulseless. 
My groans must have furnished the guilty anes 
with the knowledge of my presence, for I had a 
dim sensation of forms bending over me, as I 
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lay on the dank sod—of a woman's shriek—con- 
fasion of strange voices—of sobs and prayers. 
Bat it was like a disturbed dream—the rush of 
waters in the ears of drowning men. 

I awoke at last—but to @ reality of horror. 
My wife gone—none knew whither. Rumor 
spoke of a strange, dark «man, who had always 
been lurking near her, and then rumor pitied 
Paul Lee Davidge, but not before she had dis- 
honored him. But why do I insist on writing 
out this strange history to-night? Am I impell- 
ed by one of those strange presentiments which 
lead men to prepare for death and—faugh! 
Again my brooding fancy run riot with the 
thought of her—will see her face all white and 
ghastly against my window-pane, but cheats, all 
Cheats! and—Ha! I swear there is a voice. 

“Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

' Ah, the howling wind, and the hooting owls 
im the pauses of the storm blend the words in 
mockery. What a night! If the spirits of the 
dead re-visit earth (and I think they do) the err- 
ing soul of Leonore keeps sad vigil with me this 
night. With me it is 


“An thrill, 

That makes the heart a moment still— 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed.”’ 

Yet often in this solitude have I felt the inner 
consciousness of a presence which seemed to 
thrill me with a magnetism foreign to my own 
being. Can it be that those we have loved, liv- 
ing or dead, can, through the force of will, com- 
municate through or with the spirit or the soul 
ofman? ‘Tis an abstruse philosophy, perhaps, 
and is too close a mystery of God’s, but still— 
still, can I cease to hope when Nature has been 
my teacher—can I renounce a faith earned by 
such suffering? But let me pray. It is my only 
safeguard. Without prayer I would be a wreck 
tossed at the mercy of the waves, and having 
lost Leonore, would have lost God beside, and 
in the long watches of the night, dependent and 
reliant as a little child, I ask him “If Leonore 
lives, let me see her once again before I die, for 
through all her sin, through all my suffering, I 
have never survived my love—”’ * That wasa 
groan—there is a voice! Above the storm I 
hear the words : 

“Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

What though the mad winds more madly rave? 
The cry is nearer, nearer still. It moves me as 
the cry of suffering always does. I will go out 
and rescue the helpless. * * * * * What 
anight! Great heavens! abody! Poor wan- 

* This of the manuecript i» much blurred—the 


writing is less legible, and there are many marks of 
writer's agitation.— AUTHOR. 
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derer in a night of strife like this. A woman, 
too, for the long hair, dripping wet, winds around 
my arm. The creature breathes. Poor heart! 
Tender flower, struck down in this great storm 
when quaint oaks are blasted. Her weight is 
that of a child. How she must have suffered! 
Ah, we approach the house—the light—the glow 
of fire—Great God, my prayer is answered! It 
is Leonore ! 

She was innocent. A guilty brother, trans- 
ported for his crimes, and rumored dead in exile, 
surprised my Leonore after her marriage, and by 
threats at stolen interviews, made her young life 
acurse. She loved him, too, and through her 
love he extorted money for his vices. After this 
was gone, her jewels were sacrificed to him, and 
still he haunted her. She would have told me 
all, and prayed my silence, out of love for her, 
and mercy to him, but he had aroused her fears 
for my love when I should know I was wedded 
to a convict’s sister. When I saw them in the 
wood, and heard the fatal words which sent me 
to the earth like a corse, she had hastened to me, 


but he brutally tore her from me, and forced her 
away with him. When she at length escaped 
from this unnatural brother, she returned to her 
home, only to find her husband departed—many 
said dead—a suicide. Though search seemed 
hopeless, and the bold heart sickened, her wo- 
man’s love above all trials, her woman’s will an 
enemy to despair, through all sad and bitter tri- 
als with her single, earnest purpose, she had 
found the husband whose weakness had lost her 
to him these long dark years. in 

Sweet now shall be the promise of our future 
lives, linked by that closest tie of all—the bond 
of suffering. Our spirits chastened as by fire, 
we shall pass on to the goal of eternity, more 
true, forbearing and tender, than those whose 
lives have flowed onward through the lapse of 
time like streams where every murmuring ripple 
isa note of music, and upon whose emerald 
banks naught but flowers nod their perfumed 
heads. Leonore and I give only devotion to 
one another, to the suffering of the earth, and 
“ Our Father who artin heaven.” L. D. 


A theological student, when asked for the first 
time to sa , began in this very benevolent 
strain :—“ ord, we thank thee that while we 
are enjoying health and rosperity, 80 many are 
tossed upon beds of pain, Seprived of the comforts 
of life!” A case somewhat similar to this was that 
of a Methodist clergyman who, not being sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the significance of me | 
prayed that the gospel might be dispensed 
throughout the world!’’ 


Skillful mariners get their art in tempestuous 
storms ; any novice can sail on a smooth sea. 
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I've heard two bells at evening 
Mingle their silver chime 

On Eden's gale along the vale, 
O’er music's golden shrine; 

O, they were sweeter, lovelier far, 

For mingling in the lambent air! 


I've seen two summer lilies 
Bend o’er a gentle stream, 
Together twined, in rapture shrined 
In morning's rosy beam ; 
Bat in the evening’s pensive charms, 
They faded in each other's arms. 


I've heard two lovely turtles, 
In autumn’s russet dyes, 
Blend their sweet strains along the plains, 
Like those of paradise, 
Their little lives were peaceful dreams, 
Among the woods, g the st 


I’ve seen two beauteous spangles 
Convene their virgin dews, 

With rainbows fraught, inspiring thought, 
Like panoramic views; 

They dwelt in peace within a rose, 

Till morning's amarynthic close. 


So may two genial spirits 
Their hearts together twine, 
As vesper bells along the dells , 
Mingle their pleasant chime ; 
Then, O, what scenes of heavenly bliss 
Could rival the delights ef this! 


Not like the modest lily, 
Nor yet the woodland bird; 
Not spangle bright in morning light, 
Or bells at evening heard ; 
But, genial as the nymphs that sing 
In gardens of eternal spring! 


MY NONDESCRIPT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


From my youth up I have had a peculiar fond- 
ness for curiosities. Natural history was my 
boyish delight, and the wonderful stories of behe- 
moths, horned horses, unicorns and flying drag- 
ons, were a never-failing source of admiration 
andawe. This predilection grew with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength, until it be- 
came the ruling passion of my life. 

My father’s handsome house in Chester was 
one vast cabinet of curious things—stuffed, pick- 
led, preserved and petrified beasts, birds and rep- 


tiles ; to say nothing of insects, bugs, mummies, 
skeletons, fossils—live snakes and lizards, and 
botanical specimens, ad infinitum. My orderly 
mother groaned in spirit over the disorder which 
my pursuits occasioned in her neat parlors; my 
maiden aunt, Jane Lockwood, dared not ascend 
to the third story of the house—my especial 
kingdom—for fear of the shock her nerves would 
receive; the servants said that young Master 
John was “odd”—and my father, a steady, en- 
ergetic merchant in the hardware line, let me 
alone determinedly. 

As I have already said, the third story of the 
house was occupied exclusively by me and my 
collections—in fact, there was no room for any- 
thing else. I had four large chambers already 
filled, and had been obliged to transport my live 
reptiles to the attic, where they enjoyed unlimited 
advantages of air and sunshine. 

Pleasant surprises are most agreeable to all 
persons—and one fine June morning I was 
thrown into a state bordering on ecstacy, by the 
arrival of an invaluable present from my old 
friend and former tutor, Professor Trafton. This 
new contribution to the cause of science was in 
the shape of a nondescript, about equally remov- 
ed from the ape, the monkey, and the ourang- 
outang—with some of the characteristics of all 
three. 

My acquisition was my pride and glory for a 
whole week. Scores of people flocked to see him, 
and I was congratulated on the possession of 
such a valuable piece of property by all the lead- 
ing faculty of Chester Institute. Of course, L 
felt the most intense gratitude to Professor Traf- 
ton, and I spoke his name with so much rever- 
ence, that Aunt Jane suggested that I shoald 
canonize him, and have the bust of St. Trafton 
to adorn the shelves of my cabifet. 

I named my nondescript Hannibal, and labor- 
ed patiently to convert his somewhat savage dis- 
position into a more agreeable amiability. My 
labor was thrown away. Hannibal was not at 
all susceptible to human sympathy, and seemed 
to feel a sort of insane delight in getting me into. 
scrapes. When he had been a fortnight in the 
house, I was pretty much in the situation of the 
farmer who drew the elephant in a lottery—I 
would have been extremely glad to have sold out 
at a bargain. 

Two of my mother’s Sevres vases, highly 
prized by her as a present from a deceased uncle, 
had fallen a sacrifice to the destroying propensi- 
ties of my treasure; my father’s twenty-dollar 
Panama had been converted into kindlings 
through the same agency; curtain-cords were 
gnawed asunder, sofa-cushions punched full of 
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holes, glass windows broken, valuable books de- 
spoiled of their leaves—in short, the very “ dick- 
ens ” was raised all over the house by the frisky 
conduct of the undaunted Hannibal. He had a 
most fatal propensity for plucking off caps or 
head-dresses; and in numerous instances had 
practised his art on respectable lady visitors, 
greatly to their horror, and my infinite distress 
—for, next to science, I admired the ladies. 

One day the bishop dined with my mother, 
and quite a party assembled to do him honor. I 
was safe, as I believed, with regard to Hannibal, 
having taken the precaution to lock him up in 
his apartment in the attic. But I had forgotten 
that there was an open fireplace in the room; 
and about five minutes before we were to seat 
ourselves at the the table, my nondescript walked 
into the dining-hall through an unclosed window, 
and installed himself in all his sooty glory, in a 
chair at the table. I would have removed him, 
bat the ladies of the party, amused by his perfect 
nonchalance, begged me to allow him to remain, 
and unable to resist the entreaties of the dear 
creatures, I suffered myself to be persuaded 
against my reason. 

The bishop was a most worthy gentleman of 
some sixty years, unapproachable dignity, and 
most magnificent wig. Just as he commenced 
his somewhat elaborate “grace,”” Hannibal, who 
had been eyeing him with significant gaze, slip- 
ped from his chair, flew to the side of the bishop, 
and plucking off his wig, deposited it on his own 
head, and adjourned in front of the mantel-glass 
to admire the effect. * 

The clergyman stopped short in his prayer of 
thanks, and clapped both hands to his bald pate, 
which shone like a freshly-peeled onion. The 
horrified expression of his venerable countenance, 
it would be impossible to depict! I never shall 
forget the look of austere sorrow and reproach 
which he hurled at me! I was just as effectually 
excommunicated, as though a bull from the pope 
himself had decreed it! The ladies of the com- 
pany could with the greatest difficulty retain 
their equanimity; and my two young cousins 
could not forbear a faint giggle, but half smoth- 
ered in their pocket-handkerchiefs. 

I made a frantic rush to seize Hannibal, but 
he evaded me with surprising agility, and spring- 
ing upon the sideboard among the glass and 
ch:na, he dashed through the stained glass win- 
dow at the hall, and made good his escape. The 
next I saw of him he was balancing himself on 
the ridge-pole of the sugar refinery opposite ; and 
with many an uncouth gesture, he whirled the 
unlucky wig in the air, ending with dropping it 


doubtless it was speedily annihilated. Afier a 
time I managed to secure the animal, and having 
administered a severe chastisement, I shut it up 
in a closet. 

The bishop never forgave me, though the pres- 
ent of a new wig somewhat mollified his resent- 
ment; but I have a secret satisfaction in believ- 
ing that on the day of the accident to his first 
wig, his dignity received a blow from which it 
never recovered. 

Shortly afterward, I went into the country, 
taking Hannibal along with me. I engaged 
board at the house of a maiden lady, who stood 
in mortal fear of my companion, but by the help 
of a guinea’s bribe, was finally induced to take 
us both, provided I would keep my eye on him 
continually, and not suffer him to range at large 
about her poultry yard and pig-pens. 

Matters went on swimmingly for a couple of 
days. Hannibal was unusually serene and gen- 
tle, and I began to hope that country air and 
quiet were exerting a Christianizing influence 
over him, and unwisely relaxed a little in the 
severity of my treatment of him. 

One afternoon I took the liberty of indulging 
in a little nap over the columns of the Herald, 
and was aroused from a dream of white gloves, 
bridal favors, blue eyes and soft hands—all con- 
fusedly mingled together—by a deafening crash. 
I sprang to my feet, rubbed my eyes, and gazed 
around. My toilet-glass lay in fragments on the 
floor, my hat was gone, and the long tail of my 
nondescript was just disappearing from the sill 
of the two-story window ! 

I sprang down the stairs at a bound, and set 
out at the top of my speed in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive. Miss Bryce, my landlady, alarmed by my 
precipitancy, rushed out to inquire the cause just 
in time to see the dreaded nondescript choking 
her favorite porker to death in his sinewy grasp. 
Seizing the mop, which happened to be handy, 
she flew to the rescue, and in her eagerness to 
vent her rage on Iannibal, she knocked the wind 
completely out of two sucking pigs, and put a 
period to the life of a superannuated rooster, 
which was perambulating the premises. 

Of course, Hannibal escaped, and I renewed 
the chase. I went through with my best paces, 
but my best would not compare with his worst. 
My glossy beaver decked his head, my pet neck- 
tie figured on his neck, and my gold-headed cane 
was brandished in the air above his head. Over 
fences, ditches and hedges he went—nothing 
stayed his mad career. We came to a frog-pond 
— Hannibal hesitated not en instant, but “ put 
her through,” to use a scientific term. My blood 
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the passage, and came forth minus one boot and 
stocking, and plus mud, slugs and dirty water. 
Still the unflagging nondescript held his way; 
there was no such thing as fatigue in those long 
legs of his—they flew over the ground with the 
facility of despatches over the telegraph wires. 

I puffed badly—in fact, I was nearly blown ; 
but I am naturally plucky, and the career of all 
great men reminded me, that to get the victory 
over difficulties, we must persevere. I thought 
of Bruce and the spider; of the fact that Rome 
was not built in a day; of Columbus on his 
weary voyage in search of an unknown country ; 
and of Napoleon, who said, “ There shall be no 
Alps !”—and I was determined not to give up 
beat. By way of encouragement, says I to my- 
self, “ John Atherton, you are twenty-nine years 
old, and well grown! Don’t be chicken-hearted, 
lad! Conquer or die, is the word !” 

The rough stones and briers hurt my bare foot 
tremendously, but by this time my temper was 
roused ; and when a man is thoroughly “ riled,” 
he isn’t apt to pay much regard to consequences. 
Through a rye-field, through a potato patch, 
through a splendid flower-garden, and over four 
or five hives of honey-bees, which happened to 
obstruct the track, we went, Hannibal about fifty 
yards ahead, and I bringing up the rear, keeping 
my eye constantly fixed on the signal of his long 
neck crowned by my oscillating beaver. The 
bees from the overturned hives pitched into me 
at every available point, and in my agony I 
struck my face such a blow, in the hope of anni- 
hilating some of the rascals, that my nose fell to 
bleeding. 

We were approaching a large mansion. I saw 
that my nondescript was not disposed to proceed 
farther, and in a moment he disappeared inside 
the house through a balcony door. Now, surely, 
I had him !—and with one frantic leap, I dashed 
in after him, struck my foot against an abomi- 
nable ottoman, and fell head first into somebody’s 
outstretched arms ! 

The force of the fall knocked the breath nearly 
out of me, and it was full a minute before I could 
get strength enough to look around me. When 
at last I did so, I had no earthly wish to oetter 
my condition—none at all, sir. Such a face as 
was gazing down into mine! Verily, my nonde- 
script had led me into paradise! Forever bless- 
ed be St. Trafton! Yes, he should be St. Trafton 
now! 

“Are you injured, sir? What can I do for 
you ?” said the sweetest voice I had ever listened 
to. She did not scream and take flight—this 
beautiful vision—not she; and as I glanced up- 
ward, her lovely countenance, with its frame of 
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chestnut hair, and its starry hazel eyes, made a 
picture on my heart which all time will not 
efface. 

“I-—TI thank you, madam!” I stammered, 
wiping the blood from my face with my coat- 
sleeve, and starting to my feet, only to stumble 
over another contemptible ottoman, and fall 
into, or rather on to, a dainty basket of worsteds, 
which I crushed into atoms in a moment! 

The young lady looked slightly annoyed, then 
she broke into a laugh. That sound recalled my 
half-scattered senses. I rose up with a burning 
face, and a stinging sense of mortified pride at 
my heart. 

“Madam, I heartily beg your pardon for my 
unceremonious entrance. I was in pursuit of a 
nondescript animal which had escaped me, and 
which I was anxious to overtake before he could 
do further mischief. He entered this house 
through a window, and without thinking of the 
impropriety of my conduct, I dashed in after him, 
I beg your pardon.” 

She gave me her hand. “ Your apology suf- 
fices,” she said, in that musical voice of hers. 
“ T will call a servant, and have the house search- 
ed for your fugitive. In the meantime, permit 
me to show you to a room where you can recover 
yourself.” 

I knew this was a polite way of expressing her 
opinion that I had better wash my face, and I 
sincerely thanked her for giving me the opportn- 
nity, as I had little desire to appear before any 
one in my present sanguinary condition. She 
rang the bell—a servant appeared, to whom she 
gave some private directions, and I was shown 
to a chamber, and furnished with everything re- 
quisite for making myself decent. What biess- 
ings soap and water are to mankind ! 

When I had made myself somewhat more pre- 
sentable, and had replaced my muddy boot by a 
fresh pair furnished me by the servant, I was 
shown to the parlor, where the young lady await- 
ed me. 

“TI am Isabel Vaughn,” she said, gracefully, 
“and you are in the house of Colonel Vaugn.” 

“ And I am John Atherton, of Chester; Miss 
Bryce’s boarder,” I said, in return. A quiet 
smile curved her lips as I spoke. 

“ Ah, the scientific gentleman, of whom we 
have heard so much through our good neighbor! 
And there is your escaped property, I suppose ?” 

True; there, tethered securely to the massive 
arm of the sofa, sat poor Hannibal, looking ex- 
ceedingly crestfallen and sheepish—my beaver on 
his head, and my rattan in his black paw. 

I thanked Miss Vaughn for her kindness, ask- 
ed and received permission to call on her, and 
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with my nondescript took my leave. My beauti- 
ful hostess sent us both home in her carriage—an 
attention for which I was truly grateful; for in- 
deed I doubt if I could have walked the distance 
in the bruised, battered and used up condition of 
my organs of locomotion. 

I slept soundly that night, and dreamed twelve 
hours away in sweet visions of Isabel Vaughn ; 
but when at last I awoke, it was to find my non- 
descript dead in his closet, with his head and 
body effectually disunited. Miss Bryce confessed 
to having done the deed; she could not forgive 
poor Hannibal for choking her porker, and thus 
she had her revenge. I did not censure her. 
Hannibal, under the hands of a taxidermist, was 
preserved in all his pristine ugliness, and I keep 
him in a highly ornamented case with sacred 
care, because he was the means of making me 
acquainted with Isabel. 

She is my Isabel now ; and to this day I honor 
her above all other women for having the cour- 
age to fall in love with me on the memorable day 
in which, muddy, barefoot, and besmeared with 
blood, I first made her. acquaintance. 


OUR PARDONABLE BOASTS. 


Bat it is just now our intention to speak more 
especially of Art. Ifthere be aught in which 
America might at this moment not only make 
herself independent, but absolutely divorce, iso- 
late, and wall herself in, from all other national- 
ities with comparative cheerfulness, it is in that 
department known as art in the most limited and 
usual sense. Painting and sculpture have ex- 

ts among us who need say “ Rabbi” to no 

man in the world. As yet we cannot match 
genre pictures with the French, the Flemings, and 
certain of the Germans—but we have fe land- 
scape-painting. It is an American art—it be- 
longs to our nature and our studios as much as 
California belongs to our miners and our mints. 
of our material are unparalleled 
80 are the pencils which educe it. In the 

single particular of autumn scenery we hold a 
monopoly of inspiration; and to name any of 
our oracles who interpret it as no other national- 
ity can, would be an invidious distinction of the 
many unap able from the almost all excel- 
lent. Our New World has a new heavens as 
well as a new earth. John Ruskin came back 
from the rammage of all Europe and sat down 
to tell mankind that sunset depended for its 
est effects on the cloud-system of the cirrni. 

new epiphany of the heavens and their Bly 
awaits him, if he cares to visit America. e 
should like to see him at one of our October en- 
tertainments, watching the last act of a sunset 
cms mere, unassisted cumuli!—Home Jour- 


gold is found but here and there upon the 
80 it is with love in human life. e meet 
litcle in the hearts of children and in our house- 

; i and there a scale of gold 
of dirt. 
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VENICE. 
A city of marble did I say? Nay, rather a 
golden city, paved with emerald. For trul 
every pinnacle and turret gleamed or glow 
overlaid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Be- 
neath, the unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, 
to and fro, its eddies of green wave. Deep-heart- 
od, majestic, terrible as the sea, the men of Ven- 
ice moved in sway of power and war; pure as 
her pillars of alabaster stood her mothers and 
maidens ; from foot to brow, all noble walked her 
knights ; the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted 
armor shot angrily under their blood-red mantle- 
folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, 
implacable—every word a face—sat her senate. 
In hope and honor, lulled by flowing of wave 
around their isles of sacred sand, each with his 
name written, and the cross graved at his side, 
lay her dead. A wonderful piece of world. 
Rather, itself a world. It lay along the face of 
the waters, no larger, as the captains saw it from 
their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that 
could not pass away ; but for its power, it might 
have seemed to them as if they were sailing in 
the expanse of heaven, and this a great planet, 
whose orient edge widened through ether. A 
world from whom all ignoble care and petty 
thoughts were banished, with all the common 
and poor elements of life. No foulness, no tu- 
mult, in those tremulous streets, that filled, or 
feil, beneath the moon; but rippled music of 
majestic change, or thrilling silence. No weak 
walls could rise above them ; no low-roofed cot- 
tage, nor straw-built shed. Only the strength as 
of rock, and the finished setting of stones most 
precious. And around them, as far as the eye 
could reach, still the soft moving of stainless wa- 
ters, proudly pure ; as not the flowers, so neither 
the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the glanc- 
ing fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dreaming, 
vanishing, in high procession beyond the T: 
len shore; blue islands of Paduan hill, poised in 
the golden west. Above free winds and fiery 
clouds ranging at their will; brightness out of 
the north, and balm from the south, and the stars 
of the evening and morning clear in the limitless 
light of arched heaven and circling sea. Such 
was Giorgione’s school, such Titian’s home.— 


“ YOUR FARE, MISS.” 

A young lady from the raral districts of Hoo- 
sierdom, lately visited Chicago with her beau. 
Getting into a city railway car for the first time, 
she took a seat, while her lover planted himself 
on the platform with the driver. Pretty soon 
the conductor began to collect fare, and approach- 
ing the rustic maiden, he said : 

“ Your fare, miss ?” 

The Hoosier rosebud allowed a delicate pink 
to munifest itself on her cheeks, and looked down 
in soft confusion. The conductor was rather as- 
tonished as this, but ventured to remark once 
more : 


time to as 
the rastic beauty : 
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all, 1 am good lookin, you hadn toug 
TS e ter say it out loud afore folks!’ The passengers 
is a in the car roared with laughter, and the lover 
oe coming in to see what was going on, at once 
Aa settled the fare.— Chicago Herald. 
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THE WANDERER. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Softly and tenderly 
Over the lea: 
Far o'er the ocean wave, far o’er the sea, 
Comes the loved voice of one far from his home, 
Over the stormy deep 
Wandering alone. 


Home bright and beautiful 

Once knew his name; 
Friends loved and cherished him, we did the same. 
All that a mother's love, pure and sincere, 

Could in its loveliness 

Comfort and cheer, 


Freely was yielded up, 
Cheerfully given. 
O, how his parting words heart-strings have riven: 
“ Mother, I leave you now, wandering, to roam 
Far from your gentle face, 
Far from my home. 


“Yet oft my mind will turn 
Backward in thought; 
Think o'er the many scenes, joys all unsought: 
Brother and sister dear, sadly, good-by, 
Here now as evermore 
Love cannot die. 


“Though miles may intervene, 
Storms rudely come, 
Yet oft my mind will turn backward to home; 
Ever its gentle light sweetly shall guide 
Through every stormy sea, 
O'er every tide, 


“ Till safe once more at last, 
Ceasing to roam, 
I shall your faces greet once more at home; 
Heart then contented shall satisfied be, 
Since I have seen the world— 
Sailed o’er the sea.” 


Now that he’s on the sea 
Sailing alone, 
Voices from o'er the lea seemingly come, 
Saying, in accents sweet, “ Though far I roam, 
Yet oft my mind shall turn 
To home, sweet home.” 


» 
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BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


How I came to be married, my dear fellow ? 
I’ve no objection to telling you, provided you 
pass the sherry. This is how. I had always 
hated Romney Street; I don’t know why, but 


by one of the singular psychological fatalities of 
our nature, I suppose. Always hated Rommey 
Street, always avoided it; though it was the 
nearest 10ute to my lodgings from my place.of 
business, I always turned aside at a certain point 
where several streets intersected each other, and 
chose to travel a quarter of a mile further, 
whether the north wind blew needles of ice into 
my face, rough snow storms enveloped me in 
sleety drapery, intense cold blistered every nerve, 
or a hot sun wilted the energies with its potency, 
rather than encounter the purposeless, fashion- . 
able throng that wound forever its mazy way, 
heedless, hustling, hurrying, rather than endure 
for ever'so short a time the dreary gloom, the 
dull atmosphere, the inanity of joy that seemed 
to me to be pervading Romney Street even in 
the midst of the most brilliant weather. 

For these reasons, and no others, I always 
hated it. Always, did I say? There came an 
end of this one day. Behold then what is our 
love or our hate, that a look, a smile, a tear, the 
jostling of a careless crowd can utterly extinguish 
it. For, look you, I came to love that street 
more than any spot upon the round world; not 
Rome on her seven hills was one half so resplen- 
dent; not all Italy herself, with her green nooks 
and glistening peaks, her blue bays and bluer 
skies, her white cities hanging like pearls on the 
skirts of the seas; not the beauties of the Old 
World—and if not the Old, not the New—not 
even my birthplace, with its shadowy elms, was 
so sweet and pleasant to my heart as at length 
this street became. 

It was one of those peculiar days when the 
sun seems to play at hide and seek with the 
earth, now obscured behind ridges of white 
cloud, soon to flash out with blinding brillianey. 
A number of us were scudding home to our din- 
ner in happy conclave, when we arrived at the 
juncture, where I strove to fulfil my daily habit 
of cutting Romney Street, when one of the 
group observing my deflection, caught my arm 
in his* 

“ Come along, Seymour,” said he “None 
of your dodging round corners to-day. Come 
on and have a jolly route where boonets and 
crindline and feathers and flowers are strewn in 
the path.” 

“ If you go down Bend Street you'll keep Mrs. 
Gradge’s dinner waiting, and cool the pudding,” 
cried another, while they all joined in the chorus, 
“ Cool the pudding !’” 

“Take your bitters like a man,” growled 
Newcome; so that I was fairly dragged into 
Romney Street. 

Ab, little did they know shat for a present 


+ ing, as I did so, one of the immense panes. 


elorhood! Would you have caught my arm so 
if you had foreseen it all, Harley Newcome ? 
Tell me, old boy. However, we had no sooner 
entered Romney Street than I felt the old sensa- 
tion of oppression and gloom upon me. I lost 
my spirits and stalked along by the side of my 
merry comrades in mute apathy. Presently a 
squad of men dashing up the pavement in pur- 
suit of a wild horse, sent me staggering across 
some flags and against a shop window, splinter- 


“ Hurrah, Seymour,” shouted Newcome, too 
blithe to blink at misfortune, “ you are going to 
& tremendous expense in rushing into the arms 
of Madame de Fleury’s Hebe!” 

Most true. But I didn’t pause to reckon the 
expense, of which the renewal of the pane was 
an insignificant sundry. It was then I lost, as I 
thought, my heart, and as I know, my wits. It 
was then that the sun began to illuminate Rom- 
ney Street, then that as it threaded its slender 
path through chinks and crevices of gray build- 
ings, it bore inexplicable radiance, and diffused 
theta sumptuously; flickering in windows of 
grim warehouses, glowing on man, woman and 
child, deepening the red on each cheek and chin, 
and the smile in each sparkling eye. For, heart 
of man, consider the lens through which I be- 
held this once hateful street! Eyelids that fell 
over “ sweetest eyes were ever seen,”’ and brushed 
a peach-bloom cheek with dark, curling lashes ; 
a@ mouth sedate and sweet; hair that fell in tu- 
multuous curls from a low brow—hair brown 
and glittering in that sun with a hue of yellow 
topaz. Ah, let me forget to remember the in- 
describable loveliness that embodied in a wo- 
man’s form, sat a little way withdrawn from the 
window, deep in the shadow of the curtains, and 
fluttered her white fingers over a bit of cambric. 
She who scattered my senses to the four winds, 
and bound me a vassal with the coils of her be- 

wildering hair, and that gleam of heaven’s own 
azure beneath the lash. * 

The next day after these disasters, I proceeded 
to call in at Madame Lyle de Fieury’s, on my 
way home, and see if everything had been eatis- 
factorily arranged. Perhaps you can tell me 
why I found that the street had laid aside all its 
obnoxiousness, delighting to linger there forever. 
How I envied the idlers in this vicinity, and 
even the ragged little urchins who swept the 
pavements! When I opened the door, a bell 
tinkled, and the eyes from the window flashed 
upon me one moment, and then vanished behind 
their snowy screens. Parted curtains, that cut 


gratification they severed the link of jovial bach- , the scrutiny of insiders, fortunately enough, for 
| I could not have uttered a syllable if she had 


stood and demanded my errand. As it was, my 
heart throbbed, I threw myself on the nearest 
seat, and Madame Lyle came tripping through a 
doorway to my aid. She bathed my head in 
Eau de Cologne, soothed me with incense, smoth- 
ered me in fragrance, and, I beg her pardon, 
confounded me with jargon. She was a petite 
woman, young and sprightly, and would have 
been dangerous to one not previously afflicted. 
The child widow of a nobleman, nothing less 
than the old Marquis de Fleury, she had, when 
taken from her convent to the altar, ardently 
espoused the side of the throne in the great con- 
test at Paris, and when the other side conquered, 
her husband was killed and she was banished. 
For neither of these accidents did she weep ; an 
old husband whom she had never seen before her 
wedding day, could not possess much claim to 
her affection, and she would have scorned herself 
if, even being allowed, she had remained in a 
country stripped of its legal rulers. She,therefore, 
sold her family jewels, and thus obtaining a small 
stock of goods, she boldly put up her name above 
the lintel, a spotless name, as it has ever 
been. 
These things I learned afterwards, but just now 

I was merely occupied with the present and its 
contingencies. The eyes of Madame de Fleury 
electrified continually when her tongue forgot 
its mission, her braided hair was purple in tint, 
so redundant was its blackness. Her skin was 
fair and almost colorless, but those eyes were 
blue as some mountain’s lake. Her elocution 
was a thing to be remembered, full of trills and 
cadences, surprises and delicate intonations ; and 

such was the effect of her manner that you would 

have thought she descanted on thrones and dy- 
nasties, when she merely enumerated and ex- 

tolled her stock in trade with the volubility of an 
auctioneer, or lamented the death of all custom- 
ers unless it were a child for pins or needles. Of 
course I knew this latter was all nonsense, as she 
kept an extravagant supply of all extravagances ; 
luxuries for the toilet, exquisite laces and fine 
embroideries, the softest gloves, the rarest little 
nothings, and in fact, the most finished and per- 
fect articles in the market. 
I made a purchase, that first day, of a purple 
tie; I think of that necktie, even at this hour— 
how soft it was to my touch, what a subtle, violet 
odor it emitted, and what a prodigality it required 
to meet its price; but she had incidentally men- 
tioned that her young ladies gave them the fin- 
ishing touches, and, alas! that finished me. 


off a portion of the.apartment, shielded her from 


How Newcome and the others quizzed, how they 
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used their eyeglasses to detect, they said, some 
reason why I should take to finery, how, when I 
refused information, they all departed in a bevy 
for some astrologers, to learn if there were other 
marrisgeable daughters in the same family, how 
not one of them ever dreamed of the Hebe in 
Madame Lyle de Fleury’s window! I bore it 
all with the utmost urbanity, with a sort of in- 
volved consciousness of inward happiness, and a 
sublime pity for them on whom no such goddess 
had smiled. Happiness, on what account ? 
Should you esteem it such that there were beau- 
tiful women in the world, and one more beauti- 
ful than all the rest, though unattainable to you, 
except—as to a thousand others—through the 
medium of a passing glance? Yes, it was 
pleasure then to me, and is now, that beauty but 
exists that though I may not see it always, nor 
hold it, yet its reflection dwells in my heart 
through knowledge and perception thereof. But 
if I grow sentimental now, my friends, I pray 
you charge it to the sherry. 

Every day after this, on my way, I paid ad- 
miring glances to Madame Lyle’s little establish- 
ment, and though my Hebe never raised her 
heavy eyelids to receive my glances, yet madame 
herself was unfailingly in sight, either at door or 
window, or bending across the counter past cus- 
tomers and all other considerations, with her in- 
evitable bow and smile for me. The poor little 
lady had so few friends that her great heart gave 
its warmest nook to the first one. Thus my 
fancy grew. I could banter and gossip respect- 
ably enough with the madame, though not much 
given to badinage, but dared not presume to be- 
gin a conversation with my daystar, my lodestar, 
the object of my affections and my visits, who 
sat before the window and behind the muslin cur- 
tain so that one could, when within, jast be vexed 
with her outline, yet tantalized with little more ; 
perhaps, because she made no advances, never 
mingled in our chats, never looked up, save when 
I entered—which was only when intending a 
purchase—and perhaps because Madame Lyle 
gave no third person an opportunity, as she 
deluged with gay delight whoever was her happy 
listener. She has so to this day the blessed art 
of entertaining fluency. But a long moment 
did I always make of that first step before I 
closed the door, or suffered the little bell to cease 
tinkling, and as if she felt my lively devotion, 
she always kept her g fixed on mine till I 
passed. Ah, I thought, if there were but less 
shadow in that recess I could tell something of 
those eyes’ expression, and learn something of 
my fate. How exasperated I was, when, one 
day as I selected some gloves, a dapper little 
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dandy flitted in, caught my Hebe’s eye, as I was 
wont—I feared then lest she was a bit of a co- 
quette—pulled aside the curtain with a grimace 
of a bow, said, “A pretty piece!” and winked 
audaciously at me. I could have floored him on 
the spot ; at least I couldn’t, for Madame De 
Fleury was there, but my will was good. . 

Soon all my leisure time I bestowed upon 
Romney Street. I lounged assiduously, taking 
care, as I thought, to place myself out of reach 
of madame’s quick eyes, on the opposite pave- 
ment, yet where my own timid organs of sight 
could obtain a partial view of my industrious 
nymph. One day, when I could not refrain 
from indulging in a little pomatum—I never use 
oils, but the bottles are very pr tty—I found the 
little French woman sitting listlessly with folded 
hands. 

“ Madame,” I said, “ you must not forget how 
to smile,” 

“T, monsieur? Grand ceil, non. My nation 
are never sad. Von, monsieur, I have scorn, 
you mean, when I find so few buyers, so poor 
buyers, and so many buyers that go by—pass, 
you know,” she said, explanatorily, and waving. 
her dimpled hand up the street in representation 
of five perverse persons. 

Here I glanced towards the curtains, longing 
to hazard a suggestion, but restrained by the fear 
that if I lost my manners I should lose my 
ground. Madame, however, came to the rescue. 

“ This continual standing and stepping behind 
a counter, monsieur, is too wearying. It was not 
so when we danced at the king’s. One would 
like to escape from such limits into the brave, 
fresh air. I am every day catching myself back 
from some such freedom, when I forget that I am 
no longer the marquise, but am the pauvre petite 
marchande des toilettes. Ah, it was not so in 
France. La belle France!” 

Now was my chance. “But, madame, you 
should bring your young lady forward and allow 
her to relieve you. Turn and turn about is fair 


smiled approvingly, as if she wished well to the 
success of my passion for the adorable one. 

“ Very attractive, no doubt,” said she. “ But 
she does her duty in her own sphere too well, 
In such case, I should have all the young men 
bowing before my counter, and excluding cus- 
tom. You, too, monsienr,’’ and she held up an 
arch forefinger, “would not be proof against 
such speaking charms!” And madame laughed 
merrily at the thought. ; 

To make a long story short, I neglected my 
business for the sake of loitering in Romney, 


| 
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play,” I said. 2 

But madame shook her bead, though she - 


Street ; I forswore all companionship, all gaye- 
ty, my countenance lightened no assembly; I 
made no calls except upon Madame Lyle de 
Fleury ; I scarcely opened my lips upon any 
subject to any other person ; I made no friends, 
arf didn’t keep those I had; I came to be re- 
garded as a renegade and a visionary, and as 
Lord Byron awoke one morning and found him- 
self famous, I also awoke one morning to find 
myself ruined. 

Little did that trouble me; it gave me, rather, 
more time for the uninterrupted contemplation 
of my idol ; and to that end I engaged lodgings 
in an opposite building, which the owner was un- 
willing to let, recommending to me apartments 
in another quarter of the city, which I should 
have at half the price—he wanted these for stor- 
age, they were unfit for fine gentlemen’s lodg- 
ings—but I was persistent, these or none, and so 
Igotthem. There’s nothing like persistence in 
every walk of life. I bought of madame a 
splendid lorgnette, and devoted it to her window 
in which sat my charmer. Ah, how much too 
wide was the street! How readily I could have 
splintered every dray cart and gay family car- 
riage that passed between her and me! With 
what zest I could have annihilated every lounger 
who shook hands with an acquaintance on that 
pavement, using his eyeglass, and cracking his 
jokes ; every child who stood rapt before the 
window, every hurrying passenger who glanced 
atit! And at length my wishes might have 
slain the little French marquise herself, for I dis- 
covered by my glass, and it was all I could dis- 
cover, that what hindered my ever obtaining a 
clearer view of Hebe was a fine gauze netting 
stretched over the window, perhaps to screen her 
modest self-possession in a measure from the cu- 
rious public eye. I became good for little else 
but staring, and by dint of frequent and expen- 
sive purchases at madame’s—for the shop drew 
me daily like a lodestone—there came a day 
when all the fumbling in the world could not 
find for me a cent in wallet or pocket, or slipped 
between the linings ; there was no “ bread in my 
cupboard,” no “meat on my shelf,” and a 
quarter’s rent due! Well, whatwas to be done? 
Something, surely. I couldn’t subsist on nectar 
and ambrosia alone, unfortunately. I had noth- 
ing to do, I had nothing to do with, unless in- 
deed, it were the small stock of articles bought 
of Madame de Fleury—articles never use@d— 
gloves in galores, neckties of every hue, oils, 
perfameries, toilet arrangements, knick-knacks 
and bijouterie of every description. 


But it was impossible to set wp in opposition 


to the obliging little madame—that would never 
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do. And to fancy me tape measuring with a 
yardstick! What then? Pot pride in my 
pocket. An alternative shot across my mind, 
but it went less against the grain, because there 
was adventure and fun in it. A scion of patri- 
cians brought to peddling! Not even the dig- 
nity of a red box-cart and a horse, with brooms 
sticking out atop, and kettles dangling under- 
neath, to gladden the hearts of housewives in 
waste places. But a pack-pedler! To go 
trudging on foot hithcr and thither, from door 
to door! I grew sick atthe thought. And then 
it involved the necessity of leaving the atmos- 
phere around Hebe. Ah, but did it not also in- 
volve the necessity of coming back to her? 
That would be joy enough for me to ruminate on 
under all contingent trials. But pack I must, 
and peddle I must, and pack and peddle I did. 

With one farewell glance at the sweet seam- 
stress, still fluttering her beautiful fringes over 
the bit of cambric, with sad heart and already 
weary feet, I departed. Some months passed, I 
had done well, and sold every iota. They 
seemed so many centuries. I burned to behold 
my jewel once more; I jingled my money in my 
pocket, took the cars, slept all night, and awoke 
in the city. I bore straight for Romney Street. 
I looked about me. Did my eyes deceive me ? 
I rubbed them with both hands. Was I really 
awake? I pinched myself, and certainly and 
alas, my nerves responded to the call. Then 
yonder red flag was no delusion, then Madame 
Lyle de Fleury had either the smallpox or an 
auction! I advanced. My heart sunk; still I 
could hear it beating a tattoo against my ribs. 
A few steps further, and O, my soul! What a 
desert dawned upon the vision! How cloudy 
grew the heavens, how dim and distant the din 
of contending voices. My eyes became dull and 
misty, my head swam, and I leaned against 
madame’s great plate-glass window, gazing va- 
cantly upon nothingness. Forno one was there. 
Nothing but confused masses of gewgaws met 
my eyes, while I groaned inwardly, wrapped in 
dire consternation and despair. 

I inquired of my dulled perceptions, where 
was she? Where had she gone, and what had 
become of the being for whom my heart beat 
only, and in whom was centred all my future 
hopes and joys? She whom I had approached 
as one would approach a saint, at a distance and 
with adoration ; she whom through long 
months I had labored and striven, weary-limbed, 
travelling unknown and isolated tracts of coun- 


try, ploughing through marshes and wading 
streams, sustained and cheered only by her image 
in my heart, and the hope one day to return 
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and— But now, alas, what were all my vain 
efforts worth? ‘Fool that I was! Why had I 
not thrown myself at her feet on the first instant 
of my rapture? Wonder what madame would 
have said at such an exhibition of the grande 
passion? Bat now—ah, perhaps after all she 
was in one of madame’s rooms behind the shop ; 
it would be well to discover before instigating a 
more rigorous search. So thinking, I elbowed 


my way through the yelping crowd, for it was_ 


indeed an auction, and madame’s rare laces and 
splendors were being swept off for a song. 
Reaching the door that led into her private 
apartments, I tapped; answered only by a sup- 
pressed sob, I made bold to enter. Madame 
alone sat before me, sat on a low seat, wringing 
her hands and weeping. She did not appear to 
notice my entrance. I touched her shoulder, 
and she sprang up, flung back the heavy braids 
that had fallen upon her cheeks, and clutched 
my hands in both her own. 

“ Mon bon ami! mon cher ami! So late you 
come!” she cried, fairly forgetting her English 
in her agitation. ‘I thought you had me forgot, 


all, never would come more—jamais, ah jamais! 
And now you come, so quiet, so good, I dance 
with joy!” And madame paused on the edge of 


a pirouette with all her tears evaporated. 

“Madame,” I said, almost coldly, “I thank 
you for your kindness.” 

“Ah, ah, ah—you journey to Greenland, 
monsieur ; you come back an iceberg—eugh—I 
shiver !” 

“ Shall I float down to melt in the Bay of Bis- 
cay ?” I asked, more lightly. 

“No, no, you melt now. Did you come to 
my auction, monsieur? I—what is that you call 
it ?—fail, you see.” 

“I see; I commiserate; if I can serve you I 
shall be happy.” 

She drew a sobbing sigh without speaking. 

“Madame,” I continued, “have you no 
friends? What has become of the beautiful 
young lady whom I used to see here at the win- 
dow?” I trembled perceptibly as I asked, lest 
the answer should be adverse. 

She looked at me mournfully, and waved her 
hand in the air. “Gone! Gone! The very first! 


©, Monsieur Seymour, it breaks my heart that 
she should leave me the first of all. I brought 
her all the way from dear Paris; I knew she 
would be admired in this country, and she cost 
so much for passage and for care! And now, 
Mrs. Pink will have her, and Bend Street will 


be what Romney Street has been! Alas! Bat 


Pink knows well enough that she never would 
be anything without her.” 
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“Ah,” I said, brimming with ill-concealed 
exultation, “then one can find her in Bend 
Street, at Pink and Green’s? I remember the 
place—tame enough before !” 

She laughed significantly, and answered : “ She 
has not gone yet; you shall see her; I will in- 
troduce you; you have never been introduced. 
Come.” 

She led the way into an inner room, a sort of 
boudoir. A tall person, with rich trailing gar- 
ments wrapped about her, stood before the mir- 
ror, as if arranging herself for a walk ; her head 
half turned, as if disturbed at our entrance. 

“Monsieur Seymour,” broke in madame’s 
voice, “ my dear Mademoiselle Hebe.” 

I strode forward, extending my hand, deter- 
mined to be bold, and holding in remembrance 
the old adage of a faint heart. 

My friends! This beautiful creation neither 
held her hand for my grasp, nor inclined her head, 
nor lifted her waxen lids, nor moved her lips, 
nor rustled her silks, nor stirred, nor breathed! 
A horror touched my sense and crept swiftly 
over me, striking every nerve as with an icicle. 
Good heavens! I was worse than a heathen, a 
Hottentot,; I had made for myself a fetish, I 
had worshipped an automaton. 

O, my friends! if you hold anything dear in 
your hearts, beware, lest some day you find that it 
is only an automaton! I stood quite still. Then 
madame’s silvery tones struck in. “ A fine thing, 
monsieur. Do you wonder that I am loth to 
part with her? You are lost in admiration, I 
know. But yet, see, you do not perceive all. 
This wire is fastened—so—and when Pink’s 
door opens this bell shall ring—so—and these 
eyelids rise—so. And, underneath, there is a 
delicate clock-gear, monsieur, and it just heaves 
the lace on the bosom, like a breath, there, do 
you see; and every time it strikes the hour it 
lifts the hand—so—before the lips, and those lips 
part in a little yawn, and the head turns and 
gives a languid glance down the street. The 
price of that wondrous piece of mechanism, mon- 
sieur Seymour, was fabulous !” 

Still, I could not move, I seemed rooted to the 
spot, turned into a statue it might be, I thought, 
in punishment for my wickedness. 

“ Monsieur,” said madame, “excuse me one 
moment, some one calls,” and the tripping from 
the room. I watched her go, noting the human 
difference between my bygone idol and her, then 
the room grew dusky, and this image mul- 
tiplied itself into a thousand as gigantic dolls, 
and I became insensible. 

1 awoke, some hours later, amid murmurs 
most mellifiuous; endearing names, in French, 
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English and Italian, stole into my ears; and 
opening my eyes I beheld madame bathing my 
temples with her tears. 

“O, he lives, he lives! He does not die!” 
she cried. 

“ And what if I had?” I inquired. 

“Then I would have died too!’ 

“ For what ?” 

“To be with you, monsieur.” 

“ You are with me now.” 

“ But not forever.” 

“Ts it happiness then to be that ?” 

She gave me no answer. 

“ Forever be it then, if you will, at least, till 
life shall end,” I said. 

“Do you speak the truth? Is it that you love 
me 

“TI speak the truth. I do indeed.” 

“ Then call me Lyle, your Lyle !” 

“ Lyle, my Lyle!” I shouted, and found my- 
self on end in bed, in my own cosy bachelor 
apartment, at Mrs. Gradge’s. 

“ Newcome’s the man you want, my boy!” 
growled that last-named individual, emerging 
from behind the sexeen, and icing my head as 
gently as madame could have done. 

“Newcome! Newcome! Is this Grudge’s ?” 
Ieried. “Haven't I been in love with an au- 
tomaton* Sha’n’t I marry Madame de Fleury 
—don’t I know her even? And didn’t I break 
her window?” Newcome was convulsed with 
laughter. 

“Marry madame? Not without you're a 
luckier fellow than you’ve proved yourself yet, 
with half the town for rivals! But you did smash 


“Then it was all the forgery of my sick brain. 
I haven’t been peddling, have 1? You're sure of 


that?” Here followed another convulsion, in 
which I joined, and not long after, I was able to 
take up my business again. 

The very first day I went out, I strolled into 
Romney Street, and stopped in very truth and 
real propria persona before madame’s window. 
There sat Hebe in all her glory ; the same per- 
fect color on lip and cheek, but melting from 
either into the purest snow; the same delicate 
mouth with its tender curves, and the hair, like a 
flood of keen sunlight, trailing in rings of lustre 
along the argent of the neck,—still the rare Val- 
enciennes just lightly rose and fell on the bosom, 
still the fingers flattered over their bit of cambric, 
and as I gazed, the hour struck, she lifted that 
hand to her lips with a dainty inaudible yawn, 
turned, and threw a languid glance down the 


ing to and fro. While, lo! on the opposite side 
of the way, a lovelorn swain stood and ogied her 
with heart-sick delight. 

Now it has always seemed to me a curious 


psychological fact that my delirium should have 
dreamed this dream. Certainly I can account 
for it by no other means than the ancient verse ; 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” It 
seemed a natural thing enough for me, after this, 
to enter that gay doorway, with its festooning 
archway of enticing laces and ribbons, and judge 


for myself of the younger and lovelier proprie- 
tress of the Hebe at the window. She is pro- 
prietress of another Hebe now. It is owing to 
that little visit and its sequences, that this home 
of mine has become what you see it, that these 
little foreign pleasaunces adorn it, that a slight 
form and a fair face crowned with darkly folded 
hair, flits ever in and out—its mistress. It is 
Lyle whom you hear singing now, and the little, 
dancing feet that trip above us, in measure to her 
tune, belong to my daughter Hebe. 
Gentlemen, shall we join the ladies ? 


MUSIC AT HOME. 


What shall the amusements of the home be? 
When there is the ability and taste, I regard ma- 
sic as combining in happiest proportions instrac- 
tion and pleasure, as standing at the head of the 
home evening enjoyments. hat a never failing 
resource have those homes which God has 
blessed with this gift! How many pleasant 
family circles gather nightly about the piano! 
how many a home is vocal with the voice of song 
or psalm! Jn other homes, in how many village 
homes the father’s viol led the domestic har- 
mony, and sons with clarinet or flute, or manly 
voice, and daughters sweetly and clearly filling 
in the intervals of sound, made a joyful noise! 
There was then no piano, to the homes of this 
generation the great, the universal boon and 
comforter. One pauses and blesses it, as he 
hears it through the open farmhouse window, or 
detects its sweetness stealing out amid the jar- 
gons of the city—an angel’s benison upon a 
wilderness of discord, soothing the weary brain, 
lifting the troubled spirit, pouring fresh —— 
into the tired body, waking to worship, lulling 
to rest. ‘Touched by the hand we love, a mother, 
sister, wife—say, is it not a ministrant of love 
to child, to man—a household deity, now meet- 
ing our moods, answering to our needs, sinking 
to depths we cannot fathom, rising to heights we 
cannot reach, leading, guiding, great and grand 
and good, and now stooping to our lower wants, 
the frolic of our souls reverberating from its keys * 
The home that has a piano, what capacity for 
evening pleasure and profit has it! Alas, that 
80 many wives and mothers should speak of their 
ability to play as a mere accomplishment of the 
past, and that children should grow up looking 
on the piano as a thing unwisely kept for com- 
patty dnd show.—Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 


Some wear dignity as they do clothes—all outside. 
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THE IDLER. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Laggard, thou art sitting idly, 

With useless, folded hands, 
indful of the b spots 

And wastes of desert lands; - 

Up, rouse thee from thy stupor, 
And gird thy armor on— 

When once a firm resolve is made, 
Full half the battle’s won! 


U 


What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has sent? 
What right in rust to bury 
The powers that he has sent ?° 
They're yours, to battle nobly 
In strong defence of right; 
They’re yours, to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light. 


Up from this dull supineness, 
Up, with a righteous trust— 

An idle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 

Work while the day endureth, 
Work till the evening come— 
At evening, when the shadows fall, 
God calls his workmen home. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


BY JOHN A. GRAHAM, 


Tue pretty town of Brentwood lies far down 
upon the shores of Massachusetts Bay, a rough 
and rocky place, save where the summer mantles 
it with a robe of bright green, veiling its ruder 
features from the eye, and engrafting upon the 
wild scenery of the coast, the softer hues and 
blended beauties of the country. Unfortunately 
there are no beautifully shaded streets, with orna- 
mental trees arching gracefully overhead ; but 
here and there a clump of chestnuts or a spread- 
ing elm marks the taste of some individual, and 
refreshes the eyes that have been gazing too long 
upon the shining sands or granite pillars that 
greet the lingerer by the sea. 


“ Our rocks are but there 


smiling 
The acacia waves her yellow hair; 

Lovely and sweet, por loved the less 

For flowering in a wilderness.” 

As in most sea-coast towns, it often happens 

that the stronger and healthier portions of the 

inhabitants are absent. The sea 


sphere 


perhaps scarce a single family that does not 
boast its sailor—few, where the head is not styled 


ca) 

As early as four in the morning of a Septem- 
ber day, the inhabitants of Brentwood were 
awakened by the dreadful sound of fire—dread- 
ful, because almost every house was of wood— 
because most of the strongest and hardiest men 
were away, and because the arrangements for 
extinguishing fires were so shamefully scant. At 
the first alarm, a low, dense smoke alone could 


be seen. Presently a luminous streak appeared, 
spreading slowly—slowly at first, but at length 
bursting into towering flames, fed with some 
powerful combustible, and spreading as it seemed, 
half over the most densely inhabited portion of 
the town. It had commenced at a landing where 
was deposited an immense quantity of oil ; while 
near these were various shops in which were 
liquors, gunpowder and turpentine. Had an in- 
cendiary planned the fire, he could not have 
chosen a spot more favorable. Then a long 
street full of wooden buildings, many of them 
old and unpainted, completely dried by the au- 
tumnal winds—mere tinder boxes indeed ; and 
it seemed almost an impossibility that these 
should not extend the fire into’ the furthest part 
of the town. The place was destitute of a 
band of firemen, well organized, With that 
practical knowledge of their duty which is worth 
ten times the amount of mere physical strength. 
But secure in the absence of the dangerous ele- 
ment for so many years, the people of Brentwood 
had made no effort to repel it. The foe had 
come to their very doors, and not a sentinel had 
waked from his slumbers. Of course all was 
hurry and confusion; each one scurrying to a 
different place and with different purposes ; some 
to secure furniture and valuables, some laden 
with unimportant baggage, some destroying, by 
haste and want of judgment, far more than the 
most judicious could have preserved. 

Then it was so long before the heavy sleepers 
could be aroused and properly clad—the aged, 
the children and the invalids. And there were 
80 many, too, who occupied the time in loading 
wagons with half useless and inexpensive things, 
and carrying them miles distant, depositing them 
upon the ground, and wasting the time of grown 
men, in watching effects not worth a groat. 

Meantime, the more enthusiastic were zealous- 
ly forcing blinds from the windows, and throw- 
ing them vigorously to the ground, pitching 
china, glass, clocks and mirrors into the street, 
and in one instance, knocking out the windows 
of a three story dwelling house to save some 
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their labors and their pleasures 


empty flour barrels, while the latter found a rest- 


ing place upon the aforesaid glass articles. And 
all this time the fire was burning and spreading ! 
One of the prettiest dwellings in the town was 
occupied by the family of Captain Effingham, 
then at sea upon a long voyage. His son, a boy 
of fifteen, and two daughters, seventeen and nine- 
teen, with their mother, were the first to hear the 
cry. They all rose, dressed themselves, and 
calmly awaited the event. A few men, as Rob- 
ert Effingham came back to report to his mother 
and sisters, were gathered around the fire, using 
the poor means intheir power to extinguish it. 
One or two buildings had been pulled down, but 
with no effect. The wind blew the flames across 
their ruins and caught the houses beyond. A 
few high trees served as a temporary shield, but 
they too were soon shorn of their branches. 

Around Mrs. Effingham’s house there was a 
thick hawthorn hedge, protecting the lower part 
of the buildings, and a fine elm tree hung grace- 
fully over the gateway. The inmates, however, 
had no apprehension for their own dwelling ; 
but, filled with pity for those who were already 
sufferers, Ida Effingham seized some leathern 
buckets which her father had provided for an 
exigency of this nature, in default of more ex- 
tensive means. Her sister Carrie followed with 
others. The women who had been wringing 
their hands in hopeless terror, took heart at Ida’s 
example, and formed themselves into a long line 
down the street, to pass the water fer the engines. 
During that long day, from dawn until five in 
the afternoon, the heroic women stood without 
food or rest, some pale, others flushed to fever 
heat by the fierce tlames. 

Other women there were, who carried drink 
to the fainting people; pails of hot coffee, wine 
and water, in short anything that could be ob- 
tained to quench the terrible thirst occasioned by 
the fire, until the cry of “ water giving out every- 
where!” made a sensation throughout the ranks. 
The sultry air, filled with dense smoke, the hor- 
rible smell emitted by large quantities of burning 
oil and fish, the sense of hunger and thirst, and 
the unwonted fatigue of passing heavy buckets 
of water, might well tax to its utmost the strength 
of tender and delicate women, but they were 
buoyed up by the spirit within that imparted 
courage and resolution worthy of men. 

“Take some wine, sir,” said Ida, kindly, to 
an old man of seventy-five, whose white hairs 
shaded a pleasant, moody countenance. 

“Thank you, my dear young lady,” he an- 
swered, “I have lived thus long and do not 
know the taste. I must not begin now, even 
when a fair girl invites me.” 
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the nearest well for some water. The old man 
drank, thanking her earnestly; and the act was 
seen by another pair of eyes that were now gaz- 
ing upon the beautifal girl. John Winthrop 
had arrived in Brentwood only the evening be- 
fore the fire, to visit his friend, Allan Fairfield. 
Consequently he had not yet been introduced to 
any one. He had gone out with Fairfield when 
the fire commenced, and had worked hard for 
some poor and aged people, placing their furni- 
ture in safety, and providing quieter retreats for 
themselves, away from the noise and confusion. 

Ida had seen this gentleman as he flew around, 
sometimes carrying a child, sometimes a piece 
of old but evidently well kept furniture, or 
leading away an infirm man or woman, as if it 
had been his own father or mother, so tenderly 
did he watch the feeble footsteps over the wet 
ground. And from earliest dawn, he too had 
seen Ida and Carrie, in their close, dark woolen 
habits, with a simple handkerchief tied over the 
brown curls, and watched their numerous offices 
of help and kindness to man, woman and child. 

“Who are they, Fairfield?” he said, as they 
both stopped to drink some water which Ida had 
just set down, in order to take a little child from 
a perilous situation. 

“They are the belles of Brentwood. No— 
that word insults them. They are the angels of 
Brentwood—” 

A cry of‘‘more water,” sent the friends in 
opposite directions; but the title which Allan 
had given the sisters, lingered on the ear of John 
Winthrop; and thrdugh that day, he kept as 
close to their side as possible. Once Allan came 
near and staid long enough to introduce them, 
and an acquaintance was immediately establish- 
ed between them. 

Towards night, sufficient help arrived from 
other towns, with facilities for taking water from 
the sea; and the trained firemen indaced the in- 
habitants to leave the fire in their charge while 
they rested. As Ida aad her sister turned weari- 
y homeward, John Winthrop and his friend 
were beside them, promising to call upon them 
the next morning. That night the weary watch- 
man slept upon his post. The fire that had 
seemed wholly subdued, broke out afresh, and 
people were too soundly asleep to catch the 
crackling sound until the bright light awoke 
them. Building after building, rendered terribly 
dry by the heat of the fire and the strong wind 
of the preceding day, yielded rapidly to the ele- 
ment now. 

“It is Mrs. Effiagham’s house, John!” cried 


Ida dropped the bucket she held, and ran to 


Allan, as they sprang from bed, putting on a 
single garment, and rushing down stairs. 
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It was true. Allan’s first glance told him that 
the pretty cottage, Captain Effingham’s pride 
and delight, next to his wife and daughters and 
his beloved boy, was fast tending to destruction. 
In a moment the friends were there. Mrs. Effing- 
ham was at the window, but they implored her 
to come down stairs and open the door. 

“T cannot,” was her frenzied answer. 
stairs are gone!” 

Ida and Carrie appeared at the next window 
and stated that Robert had gone for a ladder, to 
rescue his mother, and that they too could have 
saved themselves, but would not leave her. John 
Winthrop joined the search for a ladder, while 
Allan went round to the back of the house, to 
find something which might facilitate their es- 
cape, but there was not even a wisp of hay. 
“Throw out your beds,” he called, but in vain. 
Mrs. Effingham was an invalid, and the exer- 
‘tions of the two delicate girls the day previous 
had so weakened them that they were unequal 
to lifting the heavy beds. 

When Robert and John returned with the lad- 
der, they were able to rescue them, but with great 
difficulty, the house being now burned nearly to 
a shell, in spite of the efforts of the firemen who 
had now surrounded it, and who had been trying 
to work their way to it for some time. When 
Allan had rescued Carrie and her mother, he 
permitted John Winthrop to go for Ida, but she 
had already sprang into his arms from the other 
window, impatient of the slow process of the lad- 
der, and beginning to be saturated by the water 
that was pouring in from the engines. 

While he held that form in his arms, he whis- 
pered a sentence that was ever after to be engrav- 
en upon the girl’s heart, ineffacable by time. Just 
such as a wife—one who could earn the title of 
an “angel” by her goodness, he had in vain 
been looking for. , He had wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement. He had not a relative in the 
world to share his wealth, and he longed for 
some congenial spirit to bless his earthly lot. 
The fine ladies of society he could not love, al- 
though earnestly sought by them. He wanted a 
companion—a second self. Ida Effingham, he 
believed, was such an one. Great occasions de- 
velop the character, and he knew her better in a 
single day, than at ordinary times, he might have 
known her in months, perhaps years. At all 
events, that day had fixed his destiny and hers 
for life. That of Allan and Carrie seemed al- 
ready fixed. 

The pretty white cottage was wholly destroy- 
ed, and the family found a home with the Fair- 
fi-ld’s, where Winthrop continued to remain. 
There was work for every one to do, and no 


“The 


hand in that house was idle. Winter was fast 
approaching, and although liberal help eame 
from abroad, there was a wide field of benevo- 
lence left for the inhabitants. Houses were to 
be built, and not only built, but furnished and 
provisioned, to say nothing of the clothing to be 
made, The young men found enough to do, 
after a hard day’s work out, to wind yarn for the 
two elder ladies, and thread needles for the 
younger. 

“T have good news for you!” said Winthrop, 
one day, as he entered with glowing checks and 


sparkling eyes. ‘Captain Effingham’s ship is 
just outside the harbor. He will be in before 
night !” 


A joyful surprise, indeed, for he was not ex- 
pected so soon. The coming of the cheery old 
sailor was a great event. Thankful for the safe- 
ty of his family, he cared not for his honse. It 
was soon rebuilt, and, better still, two others 
were at the same time erected, parted only by 
the clamps of green trees which the fire had 
spared. The streets of Brentwood were not long 
in regaining their houses, and with much im- 
provement upon their former appearance. Cap- 
tain Effingham’s gift to the town was a hand- 
some engine house upon his own ground; and a 
fire can never be met so unpreparedly as the one 
we have described. One event of a joyful nature 
certainly grew out of the misfortune, and per- 
haps it was not a solitary one. At all events, 
there were never so many marriages in Brent- 
wood as in the year succeeding what is always 
called there, the great fire. 

A long time has passed since then. Captain 
Effingham and his wife lie beneath the shadow 
of the church, and their daughters’ children are 
beautiful young ladies, just what their mothers 
were at the period of the fire. One of Ida’s, the 
fairest and loveliest, went to grace the home of 
another, making a great void in the pleasant cir 
cle at Brentwood ; and it grieves me to say that 
the last mail from a distant land brought the 
news of her early death. Thus life weaves its 
mingled web of black and white. Letus accept 
it. In the land beyond the flood, we shall see 
how evenly, after all, are life’s compensations 
balanced. And there, too, whaton earth seemed 
dark and strange, will then be clear and bright! 


Harrryess.—Addison remarks, and too truly, 
that if all the happiness that is dispersed through 
the whole race of mankind in this world were 
drawn together, and put into the possession or 
any single man, it would not make a very 

Though, on the contrary, if the m 
of the whole species were fixed oa 
son, they would make a miserable one 
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SNOW STORM IN SCOTLAND. 


SNOW STORM IN SCOTLAND. 

The most remarkable narrative of a snow 
storm which I have ever seen was that written 
by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in record 

one which took place January 24, 1790. James 

at this time belonged to a sort of literary 
society of young shepherds, and had set out the 
day previous, to walk twenty miles over the hills, 
to the place of meeting; but so formidable was 
the look of the sky that he felt anxious for his 
sheep, and finally turned back again. There 
was at this time only a light fall of snow, in thin 
flakes which seemed uncertain whether to go up 
or down ; the hills were covered with deep folds 
of frost-fog, and in the valleys the same fog seem- 
ed dark, dense, and as it were crushed together. 
An old shepherd, predicting the storm, bade him 
watch for a sudden opening through this fog, 
and expect a wind from that quarter; yet when 
he saw such an opening suddenly form at mid- 
night (having reached his own home), he thought 
it all a delusion, as the weather had grown mild- 
erand a thaw eemed setting in. He therefore 
went to bed, and felt no more anxiety for his 
sheep ; yet he lay awake in spite of himself, and 
at two o’clock he heard the storm begin. It 
smote the house suddenly, like a peal of thunder 
—something utterly unlike any storm he had 
ever before heard. On his rising, and thrusti 
his bare arm through a hole in the roof, it seem 
precisely as if he had thrust it into a snow-bank, 
so densely was the air filled with falling and 
driving particles. He lay still for an hour, 
while the house rocked with the tempest, hoping 
it might prove only a hurricane ; but as there was 
no abatement, he wakened his companion-shep- 
herd, telling him “it was come on such a night 
or morniog as never blew from the heavens.” 
The other at once arose, and opening the door of 
the shed where they slept, found a drift as high as 
the farm: house, alread between them and 
its walls, a distance of only fourteen yards. He 
floundered through, Hogg soon fuliowing, and, 
finding all the family up, they agreed that the 
must reach the sheep as soon as possible, capeutal- 
ly eight hundred ewes that were in one lot to- 
gether, at the farthest end of the farm. So, af- 
ter family prayers and breakfast, four of them 
staffed their pockets with bread and cheese, sew- 
ed their plaids about them, tied down their hats, 
and taking each his swtf, set out on their tre- 
mendous underiaking, two hours before day. 

Day dawned before they got three hundred 
yards from the house. They could not see each 
other, and kept together with the greatest difli- 
eulty. They had w make paths with their staves, 
rolied themselves over drifts otherwise impass- 
able, and every three or four minutes had to hold 
their heads down between their knees to recover 
breath. They went in single file, taking the lead 
by turns. ‘The master soon gave out, and was 

ess and semi-conscious for more than an 

hour, though he afterwards recovered, and held 
out with the rest, ‘I'wo of them lost their head- 
gear, and Hogg himself fell over a high preci- 
aly they reached the flock at half-past ten. 
hey found the ewes huddled together in a dense 
body, under ten feet of snow—packed so closely, 
that to the amazement of the shepherds, when 
they had extricated the first the whole flock walk- 
ed out one after another, in a body, through the 


How they got home it is impossible to 
was now noon and they sometimes 


storm, and he 

out knowing it, on a wreath of snow. Two of 
the others lost themselves in a deep valley, and 
would have perished but for being accidentally 
heard by a neighboring shepherd, who guided 
them home, where the female rtion of the fam 
ily had abandoned all hope of ever seeing them 


again. 

The next day was clear, with a cold wind, and 
they set forth at daybreak to seek the remainder 
of the flock. The face of the country was per- 
fectly transformed ; not a hill was the same, not 
a brook or lake could be recognized. Deep giens 
were filled in with snow, covering the very tops 
of trees; and over a hundred acres of ground, 
under an average depth of six or eight feet, they 
were to look for four or five hundred sheep. The 
attempt would have been hopeless but for a dog 
that accompanied them ; seeing their perplexity, 
he began snuffing about, and presently scratching 
in the snow at a certain point, and then looking 
round at his master; digging at this spot they 
found a sheep beneath. And so the dog led 
them all day, bounding ly from one place 
to another, much faster than they could dig the 
creatures out, so that he sometimes had twenty 
or thirty holes marked beforehand. In this way 
within a week, they got out every sheep on the 
farm except four, these last being buried under 
a mountain of snow fifty feet deep, on the top of 
which the dog had marked their places again and 
again. In every case the sheep proved to be 
alive and warm, though half suffocated, on be- 
ing taken out, they usually bounded away swift- 
ly, and then fell helplessly in a few moments, 
overcome by the change of atmosphere; some 
then died almost instantly, and others were car- 
ried home and with difficulty preserved, onl 
about sixty being lost in all. Marvellous to tell, 
the country-people unanimously agreed after- 
ward to refer the whole terrific storm to some 
secret ineantations of poor Hogg’s literary so- 
ciety aforesaid ; it was generally maintained that 
a club of young dare-devils had raised the fiend 
himself among them in the likeness of a black 
dog the night preceding the storm, and the young 
stadents actually did not dare to show themselves 
at fairs or at markets for a year afterward.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 


A SHARP TRICK, 


It is stated that “ Old Sharp,” the celebrated 
maker of articles from the Shakspeare “ mul- 
berry tree,” of which as many were sold as would 
have taken almost a small forest to supply, used, 
when disposing of a curious article, to place his 
hand upon a piece of the real tree, which was 
affixed to the 


‘ 
tell. It 
uld see 
5 ogh the storm for twenty yards, but oa 
had only one glimpse of the hi 
e through all that terrible day. Yet Hogg persist- 
. ed in going by himself afterwards to rescue some 
S flocks of his own, barely escaping with life from 
i. the expedition ; his eyes were sealed up with the 
| 
| 
&§ that I hold in my hand a portion of the tree 
a which Shakspeare himeelf planted.” The trick 
succeeded admirably, and Old Sharp died very 
a rich, but on his death-bed he confessed that he 
‘ hole. had deceived thousands. 


TOO LATE. 


AL. 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


. 'Twas on the heights of Monterey 
The cannon sternly frowned, 
And belched a thousand batteries from 
The quivering, trembling ground. 


Upon the heights a soldier stood, 
A flag-staff in his hand; 

And by his side his captain, 
The leader of the band. 


The men around were falling, 
Like leaves before the blast, 
When bleak Arcturus sendeth forth 
His legions stern and vast. 


But still that noble heart pressed on 
Amid the lurid death 

That swept from out the cannon’s mouth— 
A stern sirocco’s breath. 


He falls—the red blood oozes 
From out his wounded side; 

And there upon that funeral ridge 
He fell, and gasped, and died. 


But ere his soul had winged its flight 
To starry worlds above, 

Where battle-clangor never comes, 
But life, and truth, and love, 


He whispered to a comrade, 
Who wiped his clammy brow, 
“Tell her I ever thought of her 
Amid the battle’s flow.” 
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TOO LATE. 


BY LAURA J. ARTER. 


“ TuEre’s to be a pleasure party on the river 
to-night, Genevieve, and I’ve come around to 
tell you that you must be sure to go. Not a 
word of denial! I will not hear of your stay- 
ing at home. All of the young folks are going, 
and we are to have a splendid row up the river to 
M——; our young friends there are to be pre- 
pared to meet us, and we’re all to have a dance 
in their beautiful new hall. We shall have 
music with us, too, Genie, as we go up, and we 
cannot do without your clear, sweet voice. 
There’s no use shaking your head in that dole- 
fal way, for go you shall. Can’t Mrs. Smith do 
without her new silk another day? No? Well, 
thank goodness, I've got my thimble in my 
pocket, and I'll help you finish the hateful 
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thing. You'll go after it is finished, wont you 
Genie? I heard a certain Mr. Frank Vivian 
say he was coming after you, at any rate. Ah, 
what a tell-tale blush that was, dear Genevieve. 
You must learn to keep your loving heart from 
your face,” 

And so chattering away in her liveliest style, 
pretty, romping Kate Carter sat with her quiet 
friend, Genevieve Ellsworth, till the array of 
grim shadows marching toward the west had 
fairly frightened the last golden sunbeam into 
the ambuscade of rosy clouds that were drawn 
over the tree tops, and Mrs. Smith’s new silk 
was pronounced complete, and “just the sweet- 
est thing any person ever did see,” and Kate 
had kissed Genevieve a metry “by-by,” and 
was tripping away over the pavement leading 
homeward. 

Genevieve leaned her weary head upon her 
hand, and sighed a little sigh, so low and soft 
one could tell it was not of unhappiness, and 
while the twilight shadows in their turn were be- 
ing frightened by the coming night, and were 
flying in wild confusion all over the world, she 
fell to dreaming—a bright, cheerful dream of the 
future. She was aroused from her reverie by a 
voice that said, tenderly : 

“ Why, little Genevieve, are you fast asleep in 
this damp air, and not ready to attend your de- 
voted cavalier to the party to-night ?” 

There was nothing strange in the words, to be 
sure, and yet they sent scarlet blossoms into the 
pale cheek. 

“Ts it really so late, Mr. Vivian? Iam sorry 
Iam not ready, but I have fallen into my usual 
habit of building ‘castles in Spain.’ Have pa- 
tience a few minutes, though, for I shall not keep 
you waiting long.” 

The little feet tripped up the stairs, the cheer- 
ful voice chirped a lively tune, for the very sound 
of Frank Vivian’s voice could make her 
happy. 

Mr. Vivian looked at his watch. It lacked 
five minntes of seven. He picked up Genevieve’s 
thimble and tried it on his little finger. He 
looked at some books on the table, threw them 
down again listlessly, whistled a tune, walked up 
and down the room, and looked at his watch 
again. Seven! Frank was impatient—would 
she never come ? 

“ Genie, are you coming ?” 

“ Yes, jast in a moment, Mr. Vivian,” and 
the echo of her voice had scarcely died away, 
when she came floating down the stairs, looking 
ethereally lovely to Mr, Vivian, in her snowy 
dress, with a bunch of scarlet verbenas on her 
bosom. 
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Strange that now Genevieve had come, Mr. 
Vivian forgot to look at his watch; forgot even 
to talk of the party, till she reminded him that 
they would be late. 

“ Would it grieve you very much, Genie, to 
have to spend the evening at home with me?” 
his eyes looking full and earnestly into her face, 
where the blushes again rivalled the hue of the 
flowers on her bosom. 

“ Not a great deal, Mr. Vivian, but I promised 
Kate I would go, and I should not like to disap- 
point her.” 

“Just think of such a thing at your peril, 
Genevieve Ellsworth,” broke in Kate’s musical 
voice, followed quite closely by the merry little 
lady herself, looking even prettier than usual, in 
the sky-blue barage dress, that revealed the white, 
dimpled shoulders and arms, and the pretty little, 
plump hands, glittering with costly rings. 

Mr. Vivian doffed his cap politely to Miss 
Carter, and said, gallantly : 

“TI can scarcely tell which to admire most to- 
night, ladies, the lily or the violet.” 

His eyes rested on Genevieve the longest, but 
Kate broke in with her witching, fluttering 
laugh. 

“Don’t be sentimental, Mr. Vivian. I can’t 
endure sentimental folks, and Genie and I do not 
care for compliments, do we, Genevieve? You 
can’t imagine how much I shall enjoy myself 
to-night, or how my feet are tingling for a dance. 
Be off now, good folks, will you? I came 
round especially to hurry you up, for we’re all 
waiting for you.” 

Round and round the room two or three times 

she whirled in a lively waltz, and was sobered 
down again when Genevieve pronounced herself 
ready. 
Frank looked at Kate admiringly. It never 
struck him before, what a pretty little rose leaf 
of a thing she was. He said as much to Gen- 
evieve, in a low tone. 

“ And good as beautiful,” was the heartfelt 
reply. 

Such a wild, merry time as they had! Such 
sweet music, such good company, such a lively 
dance! Kate was beside herself with delight. 
She fluttered around from one to another, but- 
terfly fashion, never resting a moment, yet never 
feeling weary. Genevieve was happy, too, but in 
a more quiet way. Occasionally one could see 
a merry flash from her eyes, that beautified her 
whole face, and made the beholder involuntarily 
tern to look at her again. 

As the night waned, they bade their friends in 
M—— a cordial good-night, and were soon float- 
ing down the rfVer, on their way home. Every 


TOO LATE. 


one felt tired now. Even Kate was quiet. She 
sat beside Mr, Vivian, and presently her eyes 
closed, and the curly head made vague motions 
in the air, till Mr. Vivian, in very pity, laid it on 
his shoulder, where the little sleeper could rest 
quietly. Genevieve sat wide awake, smiling 
contentedly now and then at Frank, or whisper- 
ing a cheerful word, so that she might not disturb 
her friend. 

Kate was too restless a creature even to sleep 
long at a time, and so she awoke quite soon, to 
find herself so carefully watched over that Mr. 
Vivian’s handsome face was almost touching her 
own. She sat upright in a moment, as if 
ashamed to acknowledge she had ever been 
guilty of so stupid a thing as sleeping. 

“Have I been asleep, Mr. Vivian? Why 
didn’t you pinch me, instead of taking such good 
care of me ?” 

Mr. Vivian would as soon have thought of 
pinching a rosebud because it was covered with 
dewdrops, but he answered in a vein a little more 
savoring of mischief. 

“ Because you snored so beautifully I didn’t 
wish to deprive the company of the music.” 

“ You provoking tease, you! I didn’t do any 
such thing. Take that for your impertinence, 
O most ungallant of knights!” And a handful 
of cold water dipped up from the river followed 
her words, and left Mr. Vivian drenched and 
shivering. 

“V’ll pay you for that, little witch; see if I 
don’t.” 

And sure enough, the soft hands struggled in 
vain in his strong clasp, and the rosy mouth with 
its tempting lips received a genuine kiss, that 
was delivered with evident satisfaction to at least 
one of the party. 

Every one laughed, and said she deserved it, 
and Kate, after pouting fully five minutes, finally 
concluded it wasn’t worth while to be angry, and 
so made friends with Mr. Vivian again. Half 
an hour afterwards they were at home, and so 
ended their pleasant party. 

“ So you think Miss Carter is both pretty and 
good, Miss Ellsworth? I always like to agree 
with the ladies when I can, but as I said to my 
friend, Frank Vivian, the othor night, I really 
admire your style of beauty the most. Frank, 
though, is quite enthusiastic in his praise of Miss 
Carter, and will allow of no comparison with 
her. ‘Why,’ said he to me, the other night, 
‘Humphreys, I am astonished at your taste. 
There is more grace, life and beauty in my dar- 
ling little Kate, than in any other woman I ever 
met in my life.’ Bat then Frank is 0 despe- 
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rately in love with her, we must make allowance 
for his blindness to the merits of others. What, 
you are not tired of walking so soon, Miss Ells- 
worth? Really, I am very sorry, for, as I said 
to Mr. Vivian, when I met him with Miss Kate, 
‘it is a beautiful night for walking,’ though they 
were so busily engaged in talking that I don’t 
suppose they ever heard me. Well, if you must 
go in then, good-night, brightest and fairest of 
women.” 

Mr. Humphreys opened the gate with his most 
fascinating bow, and laid his hand impressively 
on his heart, as Genevieve said good-night. 

Poor Genevieve! How those light words, 
falling on her happiness that night, had crushed 
it forever! “His darling Kate!” How the 
words rung in her ears! how harshly they grated 
on her aching brain! It was all over now, that 
fair young dream. She had nothing more to do 
but to enrobe it with sorrow, and bury it in very 
bitterness of spirit. 

“0, Kate, dear little friend,” she moaned, “TI 
know you never guessed the anguish this mo- 
ment would cause me. Yet, God helping me, I 
shall never place a briny drop in the cup of hap- 
piness at your lips. Father in heaven, thy will 
be done !” 

“ You surely do not mean it, Genie? Are you 
not happy in your sister’s home? If not, come 
and live with me. Our house is large, and we 
have room both in it and in our hearts for you. 
Why do you wish to leave us all, and go to this 
lonely place in the far-off West? You want a 
change, you say. Go with me, then, to the 
White Mountains, or to the seaside, but do not 
persist in burying yourself alive in that outland- 
ish place,” 

Kate’s eyes were full of sorrowful tears, her 
arms around Genevieve’s neck. 

“ Indeed, I must go, dear Kate. This monot- 
onous life is killing me. Look at my hands, do 
they not look like it ?” smiling sadly as she laid 
the thin, white hand, with its great blue veins, in 
that of her friend. “I need a change, and I 
must have it. Ithank you a thousand times for 
your kind offer, but cannot accept it. ‘Poor 
and proud,’ you know, Kate, and so I shall be 
all the happier that I am earning my own bread. 
The sewing I get here barely holds body and 
sonl together, and my sister has already done 
more for me than she can do with justice to her 
husband and children. Besides, I think I shall 
like this new life, and teaching will please me so 
much better than sewing. The flesh will come 
back to my hands, the roses to my face, when I 
warder over the hills in the midst of the western 


woods. I shall be happier there than here, [ am 
sure, though I shall hate to leave you, dear Kate, 
more than all others. It is decreed that I must 
go, Kate. I have made the engagement already, 
and my new employer—he is a kind old gentle- 
man, Kate—will come after me at the end of the 
week.” 

And so in spite of entreaties, tears and remon- 
strances from her friends, Genevieve Elisworth 
went out to struggle with the world—alone. A 
week later, when Mr. Vivian came home from a 
little trip in the country, a dainty note lay on his 
table—it was from Genevieve—he read it 
eagerly : 


* You have been so kind to me, Mr. Vivian— 
to me, a-poor sewing-girl—that I could not find 
it in my heart to leave for my new home without 
thanking you, and telling you prekby. K 
dear little friend, will tell you the caahudoieal 
my hasty step, if indeed you care to know. I 
shall be very happy in my new life, I think, 
though I leave some few regrets for my friends 
in this place. I shall perhaps not see you for 
years, maybe never, so I will ask now, what I 
shall always ask, that around the pathway of 

our life there may be nothing but sunshine and 
piness. And now, kind friend, good-by. 
“ GENEVIEVS.” 

“ Dear little Genie, does she think I will per- 
mit this rash sacrifice? Frank Vivian, what a 
fool you have been, not to secure so rare a prize 
before it was too late. But never mind, there is 
time enough, even yet.” 

So Mr. Vivian, without rising from the table 
where he sat, took up pén and paper, and his 
handsome face was full of the tenderness in his 
heart as he wrote: 


“Dear Littce Genre :—I am a wild, reck- 
less fellow, as you know, and I cannot consent 
to giving up the only little woman in the world 
who could make a good, steady man of me. 
You shall not leave me thus, Genevieve. 
you here—here, both body and soul. You can- 
not tear yourself from my heart, though you 
have tried todo so. Genie, take pity. on me, 
and write and tell me I ~— come after you ; 
that away out in the wilds of Illinois, little Mrs. 
Vivian is waiting for her liege lord to carry her 
back to the tiny cottage by the river side. 
Genie, you know I wy May I come ? 

“ Your own 
“Frank Vivian.” 


How happy and handsome he looked as he 
folded and directed the missive that must decide 
his future life! He knew—he felt that Genie 
loved him, and he did not fear the result. But 
week after week went by, and no answer came. 
Perhaps the letter had been delayed, perhaps she 
was ill; so he wrote again and yet again, but 
with the same result. Even his hopeful, patient 
heart grew heavy. Once again he wrote : 


* why do you treat me so cruelly ? 
For pity’s sake write and relieve my suspense. 
I have been selfish enough to hope you were ill, 
that you did not write to me; but your sister 
tells me you have written to her that you are 
both well and happy. Genevieve, I will not be 
trified with longer. If you love me, say so. I 
must have an answer. If you do not write to 
me this time, I shall know that my doom is 
sealed, that little Genevieve is mine no longer. 
O, Genie, how can I, knowing and loving you 
as I do, ever consent to give you up? Do not 
doom me to such misery. Frank.” 


For three long months he hoped to get the 
precious words that would make him the happi- 
est of men, the fondest of husbands. ‘For three 
long months did he daily tread impatiently up 
and down before the post-office, waiting for the 
western mails to arrive, and as many times was 
he finally doomed to hear Mr. Humphreys say, 
“Frank, there is nothing for you to-day.” 
Then at last he ceased to look, to wait, to hope. 
Genevieve, in her new and pleasant home, had 
forgotten him. Pride came to his aid at last. 
The Genie he had loved was not this cold, quiet 
Miss Elisworth. He would not grieve for the 
heartless flirt who had led him on his wild dream 
of love, merely to gratify her vanity, and to 
spurn the true heart he offered her. And so 
Frank Vivian did what thousands of other men 
would have done—found refuge from his sorrow 
in the smiles of the lovely little Kate Carter. 

Sweet, beautiful Kate! Who could really 
know, without loving her? To be sure it would 
not be the same pure, steady affection one would 
feel for a woman like Genevieve Ellsworth. One 
would always think of Kate as a pet bird, a vel- 
vety flower, so confiding with those she loved. 
What wonder that his hands longed to smooth 
down the golden ringlets, or to hold the dear 
head on his bosom? Genevieve was the water 
lily, white, queenly and stately. Kate was the 
moss rose bud, sweet and beautiful. What won- 
der that he schooled himself to think “the rose 
bud is the sweetest, I will wear it in my heart 
forever ?” 

All this while poor Genevieve walked over the 
hot, burning sands that lay stretched out before 
her, with not a single star of hope for the future. 
Day after day she plodded over the same monot- 
onous routine of daties, day after day her burden 
growing more unendurable. How long she bad 
hoped and prayed against reason, for the loving 
recall that should tell her she was all inall to Mr. 
Vivian! But the message never came, and over 
her soul settled a gloom that darkened it for long 
months. 

By-and-by letters came from Kate, fresh and 
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heartfelt like Kate herself ; letters full of earnest 
feeling and kindest wishes. She could not qui- 
etly give up her friend—see her thus sacrificing 
herself for the scanty pittance secured to her; 
but Genevieve was firm in her determination to 
be independent. Aside from this, no earthly 
consideration could have induced her to return 
toa place where she must meet Mr. Vivian 
daily, where everything spoke of him, and of 
happy hours they had passed together. 

She tried to be grateful, too, to the new friends 
around her, to appreciate the beautiful scenery 
by which their new home was surrounded. I 
was a plain home, to be sure. There was little 
that spoke of luxury ; yet the homely roof cov- 
ered kind and honest hearts. Her two little pu- 
pils were obedient children, and very intelligent, 
so she was spared a thousand of the little annoy- 
ances to which a governess is generally subjected, 
and could the wild, hopeless love in her heart 
only have been buried in oblivion, she would 
have been truly happy. 

In her letters to her sister and to Kate she al- 
ways wrote cheerfully and contentedly, too gen- 
erous to mar their peaceful lives with the tempest 
of misery that beset herown. And so they at 
last ceased to write for her to return, thinking she 
was happier where she was. 

Outside of the family where she was employed, 
she had formed bat one acquaintance ; that was 
Mr. Philip Glenmore, a gentleman thirty-five 
years of age, who had been pronounced a very 
handsome man ten years before, but over whose 
frank face there seemed to be a perpetual sorrow 
hanging. Mr. Barrett, her employer, told her 
he had never been the same man since his sweet 
young wife died, seven years before. 

Genevieve liked him very much, he was 80 
unobtrusive, and yet so kind to her—just the 
friend she needed most at such a place—so intel- 
ligent, so refined, so truthful. Kate accused her 
in her letters of being in love with him; but 
could she have seen the tender, sorrowful smile 
that spread over Genevieve’s face, at the mention 
of loving any one save Mr. Vivian, she would 
have known how little foundation she had for 
such an accusation. 

Nine months. How they had dragged their 
heavy hours along for Genevieve. It was a soft 
spring day, warm and sunshiny. Nature was 
lavish of her beauties in decking out her western 
wood. Genevieve was almost happy from very 
sympathy with the gladness around her. She 
had walked to the village and the post-office, gath- 
ering flowers as she went and listening to the 
bird songs overhead. 

A letter from Kate! It must not be read be- 
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fore stranger gaze, and so the small feet tripped 
over the tender grass on the way homeward, to 
a little nook by a streamlet that had become a 
favorite resort for reading. How the loving 
heart yearned for the sunshine and affectionate 
words enclosed in the tiny envelope. She was 
safe at last from prying eyes, and she drank in 
greedily the kindness that always sprang from 
Kate’s heart. Last of all she read : 


“ And now, Genie, I must tell you something 
so sweet I almost fear to believe it true. He 
loves me—Frank Vivian loves me. O, Genie, 
Genie, I am so happy! To think that he should 
love such a careless little imp as Iam! But he 
does—he has said so again and again—and, 
Genie, how humbly I thank God when I know 
that before two more weeks have passed, I shall 
be his wife. I shall to make him a 
one, Genie; to teach him to bless the day he met 
me. Do you know, dear little friend, rd used to 
think Frank loved you? You are so much bet- 
ter than I am—so much more deserving of him 
—but even you could not love him better than I 
do, and he is contented to take and love me with 
all my faults. Dear friend, even in the midst of 
all my happiness, I shall not forget to ask God 
to bless you as 

your 
of Kate Carrer.” 


The blow had fallen at last. There was 


nothing to look forward to now. Kate was Mr. 
Vivian’s wife before the letter reached her, and 
she must cease even to think of him. How 
every loving word he had ever uttered, and every 


fond glance, came back to her now! The slight 
form was convulsed with sobs, the thin, blue- 
veined hands clasped despairingly together. She 
sat there till the shadows walked fearlessly around 
her, and the night dews were falling thick and 
fast. She marked no lapse of time. She heard 
and saw nothing, save the great storm and strug- 
gle in her soul. 

“ Genevieve, poor little weary thing, let me 
take you home now. It is late, and growing 
dark in these lonely woods. Come, my child, I 
cannot allow you to remain longer.” 

She looked up into Philip Glenmore’s face, 
that was full of sympathy, and smiling a feeble 
smile of gratitude, suffered herself to be led to 
his carriage, felt his careful hands arranging her 
light shawl to protect her from the night air, 
and heard his low, pitying words. His voice 
soothed her. It was so sweet to have so noble a 
friend in such an hour. She scarcely knew why 
she did it, but when he asked her what grieved 
her, she gave him Kate’s letter to read. He 
needed nothing more to tell him the secret that 
was wearing her life away. 

“ Poor, suffering little girl !” 

His voice was tender in its sympathy. He 


| helped her into the house, and bade her good- 
night, leaving her half unconsciously consoled. 
She was not entirely alone, so long as Philip 
Glenmore was near, for he had promised to be a 
father—a friend to her. 

Another year, not so long to Genevieve as the 
last, and yet it was a long, weary year. It was 
autumn now; the western wilds revelled in 
crimson and purple robes, buckled on with their 
golden clasps. Mr. Glenmore had been very 
kind to her in the past year. Many a bouquet of 
choice flowers had found jts way to her table 
from his greenhouse, even in the dead of winter. 
Many a long and pleasant drive she owed to 
him. Many a respite from her duties, in which 
both body and soul were invigorated, was owing 
to his influence with her employer. Genevieve 
had learned to look forward to his coming with 
pleasure, and it was with real sorrow she saw 
him leave for a three months’ trip to the East. 

Kate, now Mrs. Vivian, continued to write to 
her, her letters always brimming over with hap- 
piness, and praises of her husband. Genevieve 
had learned to read these letters with calmness, 
if not with joy. The flower that had been so 
rudely uprooted, must finally wither, and find a 
lasting death. Mr. Vivian was Kate’s husband, 
he should be her friend, and nothing more. 

She had been out walking in the woods, and 

returned with a rich glow on her beautiful cheeks, 
and as brighta one in her heart. A form that 
had unconsciously grown dear to her, met her in 
the parlor. She had never known till that mo- 
ment, how entirely she loved Philip Glenmore ; 
but she realized it then, in the quick, glad flut- 
tering of her heart, in the delicate sense of hap- 
piness that pervaded her whole being. He took 
her extended hand in a passionate clasp, reading 
her heart from her blushing face and trembling 
form. 
“ Are you then so glad to see me, my child? 
Can Genevieve, who is fresh and fair, tarn to me 
and say, ‘ Philip, I am glad you have come, for 
I love you?’ Genevieve, will you be my 
wife? Only say you will, that you will try to 
love me. I shall be content with one kind word, 
_a single kiss.” The strong, proud man was the 
passionate lover now, pleading and eager. 

“You know what my past has been—that 
another won the first and freshest flowers of my 
heart—yet the ones I give to you now are purer 
and healthier, and with my whole heart I can 
joyfully say, Philip Glenmore, I love you!” 

There was a quiet wedding not long after- 
wards, and a subsequent tour to the sunny 
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down quietly in their beautiful home, very happy 4 
in their love for each other. 


A month later a letter came from Kate, her- 


alding her speedy arrival with Frank and their 
baby boy. “ Frank has consented at last,” she 
wrote, “and so weare coming.”” ‘Their carriage 

~eame rolling slowly up to Mr. Glenmore’s gate 
one lovely evening in June. Genevieve was 
leaning on her husband’s arm, and he was gaz- 
ing fondly in her face. 

* Little wife, do you love me ¢” 

“ More than I can tell you, Philip. More 
than I love my life.” 

He kissed the sweet mouth tenderly, ere she 
ran to meet her friends. Ah, Philip Glenmore, 
you little dreamed, seven years ago, when a 
white, motionless form was carried from your 
home, that another could ever fill the place left 
im your heart ! 

Mr. Vivian sprang from the carriage, closely 
foliowed by a little lady in a brown travelling 
suit, holding in her arms a miniature Frank. 
Then there were smiles and glad tears and joy- 


ful words of greeting at this happy re-union after 


an absence of years. Two hearts that had . 


parted filled with love for each other, had 
schooled themselves to sober friendship. 


“ There’s a man down at the village who has 
been run over by the cars this evening, and Mr. 
Glenmore sent for me to come after you. The 
dying man is continually asking to see you. His 
name is Humphreys, I believe.” 

The breathless messenger left the room, and 
Genevieve was scarcely a moment in throwing 
on her bonnet and mantle. 

“ Frank, be gallant, and go with Genie,” said 
Kate, with the old loving smile on her face, look- 
ing up at her handsome husband, who was play- 
ing with their little boy, 

“ Certainly, puss, if she will allow me. Can 
Igo, Mrs. Glenmore ?” 

_ “If you wish, I should be glad to have you 
do so.” 

They were in the carriage a moment later, 
driving as fast as the horses could go. Mr. 
Glenmore met them at the door of the dying 
man’s room. His face was bloodless. 

“ Genevieve, poor child, can you bear to meet 
a man who has destroyed the greatest happiness 
of your life?” His voice was tremulous and 
husky. 

“Philip, my husband, what is it? Has he 
harmed you in any way?” The quivering lips 
and upturned, pallid face meeting his saddened 


gaze. 
'“ Not that, little wife ; worse than that, worse 


than that. Ah, Mr. Vivian, you have come 
too! I’m glad of it; it is but right that you 
should be here and hed it all, too.” 


He led them into the room, up to the bedside 
of the dying man. Mr. Humphreys looked into 
Genevieve’s face, with a contortion of pain and 
remorse. 

“ Mrs. Glenmore, I have-sent for you to tell 
you at this hour, a secret that shall make you 


curse me—even me, a dying man.” 


Then he went on hurriedly and eagerly, keep- 
ing nothing back—telling her how he had burned 
the letters Mr. Vivian wrote to her; told her 
what those letters contained, and that prompted 
by revenge because she had gently but firmly re- 
fused to marry him, he had thus kept from her 
the greatest joy a woman could know. 

Genevieve heard him through with a calm, 
white face. Mr. Vivian turned to her eagerly. 

“Forgive me if I am rude, but, Genevieve, 
had you known all this three years ago, what 
would your answer have been? Did you ever 
love me?” Such a look of sadness as was in 


his beautiful eyes ! 


Genevieve glanced up into her husband’s face 


fondly. 
sal Three years ago, Mr. Vivian, I should have 


said I loved you; but to-day I thank God for the 
hour that made me the wife of such a man as 
Philip Glenmore !” 

“ God bless my darling for those words, the 


sweetest ever heard from her dear lips!” And 
Philip Glenmore drew the loved form to his 


ne T: is all for the best, perhaps, Genie, but I 
thank you for saying, even at this day—this day 
when it is forever too late—the words that could 
once have made me a happier man than I ever 
shall be now.” 

Mr. Vivian turned slowly from the room, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenmore were alone with the 
guilty and expiring man. It was late at night 
when they returned home, and entering the 
parlor, they found Kate asleep, with her head on 
her husband’s shoulder, and Frank gazing down 
on her sweet, fair face, with all a lover's 


pfoudness. 


Genevieve looked at Philip. “Thank God, 
my husband, that it isso! Thank God that the 
secret came Too Lats !” 

Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is 
noiseless. The days. come softly dawning, one 
after another; they creep in at the windows; 
their fresh morning air is grateful to the lips as 
they pant for it; their music is sweet to the ears 
ife of da i citadel, 
time has Taken from own.—L£merson. 
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NUT-BROWN EYES AND EBON LASHES. 


BY NEMO. 


O, who can meet without surprise 
The eye that speaks in flashes ?— 

The glance that falls from nut-brown eyes, 
When fringed with ebon lashes? 


"Tis well so few of those bright rays 


Are in this world permitted; 
Or prayer would soon dissolve in praise, 
And earth for heaven be quitted. 


The soldier lifts his sharpened lance, 
The emblem of his duty; 
But nut-brown eyes kill with a glance 


From emblem gems of beauty. 


O, could such glowing nut-brown eyes 
But light the land of cotton, 

Rebellion soon would cease to rise— 
Disunion be forgotten! 


And e’en “the North” would willingly 


Submit to war's disasters: 


To feel the sweets of slavery, 
If nut-brown eyes were masters. 


Say, who then lives, and never sighs 
‘When meeting nut-brown flashes ? 
Nor dies resigned (perchance he dies) 

When killed by ebon lashes? 


THE HASTY MARRIAGE, 


BY MARTHA A. DEVENS. 


“Surrren !—smitten, past all doubt!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Audley to his young friend, Arthur 
Lynde, as he saw the eyes of the latter intently 
fixed upon a blooming young fairy, who, emerg- 
ing from the door opposite which they were 
Standing, ran down the long stone steps, and, 
with a bow to Arthur, turned the corner and dis- 
appeared from their sight. The young man had 
hot yet outlived the ingenuous blushes of youth, 
and his heightened color told Mr. Audley that 
this was no ordinary or indifferent acquaintance. 

“Who is yonder sprite, Arthur? I should 
like to make the acquaintance of so pretty and 
graceful a creature—so look out for a rival.” 

And the old beau, who had numbered many 
conquests in his day, though now approaching 
the grand climacteric, pretended to shade his 
eyes with his hand, as if some brilliant vision 
had suddenly crossed his path. 


Arthur looked earnestly after the retreating 
footsteps as he named Arabella Walter; and 
Audley, seeing that he was really impatient to 


join her, suddenly recollected an engagement, 


and generously left him at liberty to follow her. 
The bright color on Arabella’s cheek as he 
joined her, after he had walked rapidly-in the 
direction she had taken, convinced Arthur that 
she was not indifferent to his presence ; and they 


took a long walk together, in which the conver- 


sation grew every moment more interesting. 
Very sweetly, too, did she smile upon him again, 


‘when that same evening he leaned over hér piano, 


drinking in the dulcet tones she uttered; and 
when he selected her music, choosing, of course, 
very significant words, her voice naturally grew 
more tender, as if her heart went with the senti- 
ments she was 8o softly breathing to his ear. 

Before they parted that night, Arthur Lynde 
was fully convinced that Arabella was the sweet- 
est girl in the world, and that she would make 
the most delightful wife. And, without waiting 
to know more of her, he told her so. 

Mrs, Grundy reported the engagement faith- 


fully, in a few days, and the usual amount of 
gossip was awakened. Some rejoiced that Ar- 
thur was so fortunate as to form a connection so 
desirable in point of fortune ; but one old gentle- 
man, who had studied human nature closely, and 
had seen Arabella Walter under different moods 
at home, muttered between his closed teeth the 


old English proverb, which, though homely, is 
still expressive enough, “The sweetest wine 
makes the sharpest vinegar.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” said a friend 
who heard the remark. ‘Does that apply to 
the pretty Miss Walter ?” 


“We shall see,” replied the old gentleman, 


‘sententiously. 


The wedding-day came and went, and were 
succeeded by the twenty-eight that are supposed 
to contain as large a portion of honey as all the 
rest of the married couple’s life. In their case it 
was perfect. Arthur lived in a round of perpet- 
ual sweets, and friends and relatives were de- 
lighted ; and even they who had predicted other- 
wise, were forced to acknowledge that there was 
no portent of a storm in the sky matrimonial. 

Arabella was an angel all that summer. There 
were bridal parties, and sails upon the lake, and 
picnics in the grove; and there were pleasant 
rides into the country, and steamboat excursions, 
and a tour to the mountains; and there were 
magnificent presents made to the bride, sufficient 
to keep Xantippe herself in good humor. 

But the longest of honeymoons must come to 
an end; and as the sober autumn approached, 


and things settled down into a more subdued 
phase of life, Arabella Lynde became restive un- 
der the comparative loneliness of her house, and 
craved excitement as her natural food. 

Arthur, who had really grown tired of the in- 
cessant bustle and turmoil of a life so different to 
any former experience of his own, and who truly 
longed for the quiet comfort of the home he had 
pictured so often, was rejoiced to see at last his 
fireside free from intruders. 

It was a fine October evening when he entered 
the wide, handsome drawing-room, and saw to 
his great delight that Arabella was alone. ‘“ This 
is pleasant enough, Bell!” he exclaimed, as he 
drew his arm-chair close to the sparkling wood- 
fire, and settled himself comfortably with the 
evening paper. 

No answer came from that voice which had 
been ringing with glee from the day of their mar- 
riage. Be looked up amazed. Arabella’s face 
showed positive signs of vexation. Did she, then, 
prefer the crowd of butterflies that had roved 
around her rooms for the last three months, 
touching everything, criticizing her taste, and 
speculating upon the cost of her furniture ?—did 
she prefer all this to a quiet evening with him ? 
Were the sweet sounds of her voice, the music of 
her laugh, which had thrilled him all summer 
with a rich sense of possession in the lovely crea- 
ture who rung out such melody—were they never 
to be heard unless there was company to hear 
them 

Arthur begged for a song, but she was too 
tired to sing. He cut the leaves of a new book 
which he had brought home, and offered to read 
to her; but her listless manner, and finally, the 
slumber that followed innumerable yawns, dis- 
heartened him, and he went on silently with his 
reading. It was very mortifying to the intellec- 
tual bridegroom, to find his tastes so little appre- 
ciated; and it was with a graver countenance 
than usual, that Arthur prepared to go to the 
office where, as editor of a monthly publication 
of much merit, he had won golden opinions from 
the public, such as a wife might well be proud of. 

Arabella saw him depart without emotion, and 
only signified that she was going to join a gay 
party to a neighboring town, and should not 
probably be at home until the evening. Would 
he go with them? No, he must be at the office ; 
and if she would be absent at dinner time, he 
would go to the hotel. She thought it a good 
plan, and he left her to go to the office. Here, 
finding himself alone, he sat down and attempted 
to write; but at last, unable to forget his uneasi- 
ness, he leaned his head upon his hand, and 
asked himself if he was about to realize the de- 


lightful prospects which had seemed to be open. 
ing upon him when last he sat there. 

Arthur Lynde had a patient, hopeful spirit, 
and he knew that he could bear a good share of 
real disappointment in ordinary matters; but he 
did falter now under the new conviction that was 
dimly stealing over him. With all a lover’s 
faith, he had believed Arabella when she had de- 
clared that any lot with him would be a happy 
one. He believed that it implied that she would 
feel that, though 

‘nureed in palaces, 
Yet earth had not a spot so dear, 
That she would not have thought a home 

v7 In paradise, if he were near. 

Holding this faith in her, and bearing its coun- 
terpart in his own feelings toward her, how could 
he help quailing before the shadow that seemed 
already gathering over his sunny dreams of hap- 
piness ? 

A messenger, inquiring for him, entered the 
office while he was thus thinking of his wife, and 
in a hurried tone begged him to go to the house 
of Mr. Walter instantly. 

“What is it?” asked Arthur, hastily. His 
first thought was of Bella. Had anything hap- 
pened to the gay party? The man saw his 
dreadful agitation, and hastened to explain. Mr. 
Walter himself was dead! Without waiting to 
hear more, Arthur hurried out; and as he had to 
pass his own house, he stepped in to see if his 
wife had set out upon her projected excursion. 
Her gay laugh struck discordantly upon his ear, 
as he entered the hall; and even at that moment 
he could not help thinking how much more influ- 
ence other company had upon her spirits than 
his own. 

When he opened the drawing-room door, he 
saw her surrounded by gaily-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, who had probably met there to form 
the party to Oakfield. He beckoned to her si- 
lently. Fall of the excitement of the moment, 
and probably not noticing his pale and shocked 
look, she came out into the hall with fresh laugh- 
ter at some witty saying just uttered. 

“Ts it you, Arthur? Then you have conclad- 
ed to go with us. That is right; far better than 
to stay in that musty old office. But now run 
up stairs and prepare, for I must go back to Mrs. 
Van Zandt. It is her first call, and—” 

She stopped. In the dimness of the hall she 
had not seen his face; but as he turned toward 
the outer door, its paleness met her eye. 

“ Hush, Bella!” he said hastily, as he took up 
the rich shawl and threw it over her. “Come 
with me. Wait, I will go and tell them. Get 
your bonnet quick !” 

He called to a gentleman within, whispered 
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the mournful news that would prevent her from 
joining the party, and then hurried Bella into a 
carriage which happened to be near the house. 
On the way he told her all. She had really 
loved her father, and Arthur repented the dread- 
ful shock he had given her, when he saw her 
agitation. He bore her tenderly into the house 
when they arrived, laid her on the sofa, and 
called some one to attend her, while he went 
alone to the scene of death. 

Mr. Walter lay upon the floor of his own 
room, and Arthur saw at a single glance that he 
had died by his own hand, Afterward he learn- 
ed, for the first time, with what a desperate effort 
the unhappy man tried to free himself for months 
past from the difficulties surrounding him. Even 
when Arabella’s magnificent wedding had been 
the theme of the newspapers, and Mr. Walter’s 
munificence had been on every tongue, he was 
struggling against the in-setting tide of misfor- 
tune brought on by extravagance and a love of 
show—the incessant struggle to keep up appear- 
ances. 

Arthur was horror-stricken. He would have 
been glad to receive Arabella, had she been a 
portionless bride; and the splendor of the wed- 
ding and its accompaniments had been absolutely 
repugnant to him. Far rather would he have 
had a quiet marriage in the bride’s home, than 
have endured the parade that was so elaborately 
gotten up for the occasion. Now he knew that 
the marriage splendor would always be associ- 
ated in the minds of all who knew them with the 
frightful realities of this terrible morning. He 
became nervous and agitated at the thought, es- 
pecially when he counted the influence upon 
Arabella. She who had been reared in soft idle- 
ness and luxury—how would she bear the stern 
and bitter reverse? He could not tell her now, 
until this sad scene was over, that her mother 
was a beggar—as indeed she would be, unless the 
creditors were generous. For himself, he decid- 
ed to give up the splendid house, of which Mr. 
Walter had so munificently presented him with 
a deed of gift, and to retrench in every possible 
way. He was not without property of his own, 
but none that would permit him to live in the 
manner in which they had commenced. Arthur 
sickened now at the thought of luxury, and long- 
ed more than ever for a quiet home. 

Without saying a word, he placed his deed in 
the hands of the assignees; then he went to find 
asmall house answering their reduced household. 
And while Arabella still remained with her 
mother, he removed into it a few of the most 
necessary articles of furniture, and left a angie 
servant in its care. 
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He then distinctly and calmly told the mother — 
and daughter what he had done, and desired 
them both to come to the pleasant home he had 
provided. It wasahard and mortifying task. 
He was overwhelmed with complaints that sound- 
ed too much like reproaches. He soothed and 
expostulated in vain. Mrs. Walter was a vain, 
proud woman, and she would not see the neces- 
sity of the self-sacrifice they were bound in honor 
to practise. 

Arabella, alas! followed too nearly her moth- 
er’s lead. She complained of the narrow apart- 
ments, the retired street, the scanty furniture; 
and could be solaced for wearing the “ shocking 
unbecoming” mourning only by a profusion of 
jet and gold ornaments, which Arthur did not 
think it prudent to provoke remark by purchas- 
ing. To shield her father’s memory as far as 
was now possivie from further reproach, was 
Arthur’s dearest hope. For this he was willing 
to endure self-sacrifice and self-denial; for Mr. 
Walter had been uniformly kind and generous to 
him, and he felt his death most keenly. From it, 
too, he drew a strong lesson of the need of mod- 
eration and economy; and he resolved to profit 
by it, even if he were not seconded by her who 
should have felt it even more deeply than himself. 
Murmurs loud and deep often followed him to 
the door of his house. ‘“ You are growing abso- 
lately stingy, Arthur!’ she would say. “ Papa 
never refused me anything.” Arthur's look, 
when she said this, would sometimes frighten her 
into silence. Could she forget the terrible scene 
that grew out of that very indulgence of her ex- 
travagant whims ? 

Arthur’s idol was tottering on its pedestal. 
His worship was abating ; although a little sacri- 
fice on Arabella’s part would have made the old 
love secure. Alas, that the lamp on the altar of 
domestic love, which should burn as brightly as 
that of the vestal in the temple, should so often 
be extinguished! Alas, that they who have 
freighted all their hopes in the same bark, should 
find them so often floating widely asunder ! 

Woman! wife! do you think that these unholy 
moods leave no trace upon your own beautifal 
faces? Do you think that they do not change 
the soft voices of your girlhood into the sharp 
ringing sounds that dwell so painfully upon a 
husband’s ear? So thought Mr. Audley, when, 
after months of absence, he looked on the face 
that once crossed his sight like a vision of light; 
and noted with pain the fretful, discontented look, 
the marred and disfigured beauty, from which 
every element of peace and repose seemed to 
have been blotted out. 

There was now a new claimant to the love of 


the household. The sad crust of troubled feeling 
and embittered hopes was broken up by the ad- 
vent of an infant. It performed its mission in 
bringing the two estranged hearts together, and 
then winged its way back to the heaven that sent 
it. O, the agonized grief of both, in looking at 
the suffering being whose life had been so full of 
loveliness! When at lengh the sweet face lay 
still and calm in the father’s arms, Arabella 
crept close to his side and mingled her tears with 
his. What to her now were the miserable trifles 
through which she had risked his love? And 
Arthur felt that even this sorrow could be borne, 
if it would but lead to a better feeling between 
two hearts separated only by pride and vanity. 

After the child’s death, Arabella was laid upon 
a sick bed, where she had time to draw compari- 
sons between the desertion of her butterfly friends 
and the pure and precious love of her husband. 

On the eastern shore of our beautiful bay is a 
rocking-stone. The touch of a child’s hand can 
set it in motion, but the united strength of many 
st¥qng men cannot put it at rest. So with do- 
mestic love. God alone can stop the restless 
motion of hearts which one wild touch has 
awakened. 

A LION’S LOVE. 

In one compartment of the cage in which the 
animals perform at Van Ambargh’s beautiful 
menagerie, is a huge tawny Asiatic lion. His 
room mate is a black female tiger. The ti 
is small compared to the regal lion, but is highly 
valued as a zoological curiosity, and the only 
specimen of the black tiger in this country. She 
was purchased by Mr. Van Amburgh some two 

ago, and has lived with the lion ever since. 
he attachment between the iwo is remarkable. 
other animals are in the same cage, and 
any affront is offered to the little tigress, she runs 
under the belly of the lion, and woe to the ani- 
mal that dares approach her. No matter how 
he may be, the lion never touches his 
share of their daily meal until his little chum has 
selected her share; and even this he never en- 
tirely consumes until certain that she has enough. 
All the animals are as fat as moles; but this 
black tigress is aldermanic in her proportions, 
and no remedy exists for the matter. She has 
been twice removed from the lion ; but until she 
has returned the generous beast would take nei- 
ther food nor rest, while the frantic manner in 
which he dashed at the bars was a sufficient 
warning that the further detention of the tigress 
would be a dangerous matter. Should his mate 
die, the lion would probably pine to death. 
Once, when she was taken away, a lioness was 
substituted. The lion instantly fell upon her, 
and at a single bite broke her spine and crushed 
some of her ribs. Careful nursing saved her life, 
and she is still living, but with her hinder parts 
immovably paralyzed.— Sunday Dispatch. 


THE HASTY MARRIAGE. 


A RUSSIAN WINTER PICTURE. 


The streets of the town are wonderfully gay 
and picturesque. Sledges with the famous Rus- 
sian trotters move galloping about over the clean 
white snow, the swift horses jingling their m 
bells and tossing their handsome heads in their 
gay silver harness. Fair, fur-clad ladies talkin 

leasantly, and making quite a holiday time o 
f, go jaunting about in delightful high spirits. 
The awful winter is to them a mere change of 
pleasures ; they take their brisk recreation of 
sledging by day, and muster at brilliant balls and 
assemblies at night. Nothing can quench their 
thirst for excitement and society ; but the thea- 
tres are closed by the police, lest the coachman 
waiting for play should be frozen on his 
box. She tariff ceases for public carriages, and 
the droschky drivers hardy enough to brave the 
weather may charge their own fares. Gentlemen 
walk about with pelisses of the black fox, costing 
£800 a-piece, because this fur is the warmest 
and lightest—for even fashion has reason in its 
caprices. Persons less wealthy, or less luxuri- 
ous, wrap themselves in the skins of the racoon, 
or the skunk, the bear or the beaver. Ladies 
clothed in sables, the finest of which should 
of dark hair tinged with gray. The yellow fox 
gives a good, light, warm far, but it is discredit- 
ed on account of its cheapness. Our houses 
are, in the south, not so well built for this weath- 
er as those in St. Petersburg and the north. Not 
only do our windows freeze, but the frost and 
snow force their way inside the rooms, and lie 
inches deep of a morning under the balcony 
doors and between the double windows. Bui b 
means of ovens between the walls, which we 
stoves, we can contrive to keep our rooms facing 
the south at about fourteen d of heat 
Reaumur. An iron stove when it burns well, 
which is not often, will bring even a northerly 
room up to eighteen degrees ; but this is too 
warm. It requires some management to get a 
comfortable temperature which is about fifteen 
degrees Reaumur. An English fireplace, how- 
ever large and well-fed, will by no means make 
head against the difficulty —All the Year Round. 


SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 

The following incident is related by the Long 
Point Advocate :—“A few days since, as we were 
leaving our residence on our usual morning visit 
to the Advocate office, a sorrel horse, belonging 
to us, galloped up and caught our arm, and made 
an attempt to pull us in the direction he wished 
to go. He then left, and went off at a quick 
gait towards a pasture on our farm, about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant from our residence. Ina 
few minutes he approached us again, making an 
unusual noise, and seemed by his actions to de- 
sire us to follow him. This we did, and when 
we reached the pasture, we observed the mate of 
the horse entangled in a bridge, which had brok- 
en through with him. After we had extricated 
his companion from his dangerous position, the 
horse which had given us notice of his mate’s 
danger, came up and rubbed his head against us, 
showing signs of great satisfaction. as this 
instinct or reasoning * 


If you would know a man mark his gait. 


The head learns new things, but the heart for- 
evermore practises old . 


Most men step to the tune of their thoughts. 
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THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


SOME ONE TO LOVE. 
BY EFFINGHAM HYATT. 


Some one to love!—O, give me the maid 
I have loved since my infancy’s hour; 

I will choose me a spot in some evergreen glade, 
And build her a beautiful bower, 

Where some one to love, when so weary with care 
I return from the world and its woe, 

Will meet me, caress me, and cherish me there, 
And cheer me wherever I go. 


Some one to love !—O, the magic of hope, 
And its bliss in those words interwove, 
For you who are sitting to growl and to mope 
In a room with no fire in the stove. 
But the wind it may howl and the snowflakes fall, 
And fortune may favor or not: 
I care not, if only I meet in the hall 
That some one to love in my cot. 


Some one to love!—in the region up there 
There is some one who loved us so dear, 

That, bleeding and dying, he offered a prayer 
For the sinners who scoffed at him here. 

And so when the Father of life in his might 
Deprives me of her that I love, 

I still may behold through his merciful light, 
Where she is, still some one to love. 


(ontemat.) 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE T. HOWE. 


\.. twenty-sixth of April, 1573, brought a 
precious treasure to the home of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. All day the lovely wife of the duke 
had vibrated between life and death. 


“Twas morn. Within a curtained room, 


Filled to faintness with perfume, 

The lady lay at point of doom.” 
At evening the first weak cry of an infant arrest- 
ed the spirit of the mother just as it seemed to 
those present to be winging its flight upward. 
The child thus bought with suffering grew td be 


the loveliest flower of Tuscany in her youth—_ 


the handsomest and most passionate of women 
in after life. So long as the name of France 
lives, so long will live that of Marie de Meditis. 

Twenty-seven yoars from that night, when 
Marie was in the still unfaded splendor of a 
beauty which time had no power to destroy, she 
was seen and admired by King Henry of France ; 
and on the first day of December, in the same 
year, while the divorce was still recent between 
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the king and Margaret de Valois, she became 
the queen of France. 

Was she happy—this spoiled minion of for- 
tune? They who have read the story of the 
royal dislikes—they who remember how well be- 
loved was the Italian lover of the passionate 
queen, may answer as they list. 


Time passes. Henry has met his death from 
the hand of Ravaillac, and Marie is regent of 
France. Concino Concini, the Italian lover, still 
holds his post as favorite, although Robert Dev- 
ereux, Earl of Essex, has occupied some of the 
royal widow’s thoughts. 

One true friend stands by her through all— 
Eleazer the Jew never forsakes her. When, 
after the atrocious burning of Leonora Galligai 
at the Place de Greve on an alleged charge of 
witchcraft, Marie was sent to the Chateau de 
Blois, her humble worshipper attends her. He 
aids and supports her when she declares war 
against her son Louis, and when she conspires to 
set her son Gaston on the throne in his st@id. 
When arrested upon this charge, she is sent to 
the Castle of Compeigne a prisoner of state, he 
hovers about her prison; while the cowardly 
Gaston forsakes her who dared all and lost all 
for him. 

A few years more, and Marie is a wanderer in 
England, and Eleazer the Jew follows her foot- 
steps to a strange land. Poor queen!—she has 
no sons now, for they are dead to her—but she 
has a faithful friend still. 

The year 1641 finds Marie at Cologne. Worn 
and weary, tired of the fruitless battle of life, and 
of the equally vain strife of the will and the pas- 
sions, sick of pretended friends and intriguing 
enemies, disappointed in her affections as a wife, 
a mother and a woman, and with the weight of 
threescore and ten years upon her, she comes to 
Cologne, heart-broken and ready to die. The 
mother of kings and queens—for Elizabeth of 
Spain and Henriette of England are her daugh- 
ters—she is yet poor and needy, but not quite 
desolate. The Jew, who never forgot that he 
had been entertained at her court when she was 
at her highest splendor, was not the man to for- 
get her now ; and scarcely had she settled herself, 
one gloomy and stormy evening, in her poor 
apartment in the fourth story of an old house at 
Cologne, than the faithful creature tracked her 
thither. There was neither bread nor fire in that 
dreary room, and the poor queen was suffering 
for the lack of warmth and food. Eleazer rushed 
from the house, and soon brought a supply of 
both, which he had absolutely begged. 


we 
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in her well-worn mantle, the remnant of brighter 
days, Marie sat shivering with the cold and her 
own dreary thoughts, until a bright blaze in the 
wide chimney showed her faithful friend upon his 
knees, warming some soup, which he afterwards 
administered to her cautiously, allowing her but 
a few drops at once. Eleazer was physician 
enough to know that, to her exhausted and fam- 
ished system, fulness would be almost immediate 
destruction. 

Under the Jew’s active hands the miserable 
apartment soon assumed a less dreary aspect. 
He came toiling up the long stairs several times 
with articles of furniture, of bedding, and of linen, 
which he had asked for in charity to “a poor 
sick woman who had seen better days ;” and the 
people, favorably impressed by his sad and earn- 
est looks and manner, believed his story, and 
gave him all he desired. There was a small 
closet attached to the apartment, and here he 
threw down a small mattress, and lay all night 
guarding the door of his mistress, as a faithful 
dog might have done. To him she was the 
queen of France—lonely, unhappy, deserted, but 
the queen, for all that. 

Marie slept long and heavily. It was long in- 
deed since she had known so sweet and quiet a 
slumber. Poor as the place was, it was a home; 
and she had not known that blessing for years 
before. When she awoke, her room was bright 
and cheerful. The morning sun was shining 
into windows newly-cleaned and upon a table on 
which was a good breakfast. The furniture was 
neat and comfortable, and an arm-chair was 
awaiting her at the fireside. 

It was too much for her overtasked nerves, 
and she who had faced armies without shrinking, 
burst into tears at this revelation of attachment 
80 pure and so sincere. It was the one gleam of 
true sunshine in a lifetime of deceitful ignis fatui. 
Never had she anything like a true friend before. 
They who had professed love for her had been 
false and cruel as death. They had fluttered 
around her when she was in prosperous seas, but 
had forsaken her when her bark was wrecked 
upon the sands. 

“Does your majesty know whose house this 
once was?” asked the Jew, eager to turn the tide 
of feeling that was becoming too mighty for her. 

No, she had not thought to inquire. 

“Tt once belonged to the*painter, Rubens,” he 
resumed. 

“Rubens! Ah, I remember. It is but twenty 
years since I loaded him with gold to decorate 
the Palace d’Orleans.” 

And overcome with the recollection of brighter 
days, long since departed into the shadowy past, 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


the poor old queen leaned her head upon her 
hand and wept bitterly, sobbing, at intervals, 
“Rubens! Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! And this is 
where he lived! Doubtless my gold once fur- 
nished these old rooms.” 

Eleazer drew her away from these tormenting 
remembrances of the past, by setting before her 
the table on which was her breakfast. Not in 
her days of queenly splendor had she been more 
royally served than on this morning. Her choco- 
late perfumed the air from a silver cup which the 
Jew had long held amid his poverty, because it 
was the gift of his queen in happier days; and 
the bread that lay beside it, begged from a baker 
that very morning, was white as the heart of a 
lily. As the Jew took it from the table, and 
held it to the trembling hands that reached out 
for it, he sank involuntarily upon his knees. The 
action affected her, but she only said : ; 

“ Nay, my good friend, I will have no mock 
homage. Marie de Medicis can appreciate friend- 
ship, but she will not accept the hollow forms of 
a court, nor prize the shadow when the substance 
is gone forever.” 

The Jew tried to re-assure her with hopes of a 
brighter fature. It was not possible that Louis 
could hold out in anger forever. Some touch of 
filial affection must be hidden in his nature, that 
would awaken to a sense of his mother’s misfor- 
tunes ; and he believed that the time would come ™ 
when he would be anxious to restore her to a de- 
gree of queenly state befitting the mother of 
kings and queens. And pleased and soothed, as 
a child would be, at the hopes he held out, Marie 
relapsed into her usually calm state. 

A year passed thus. The exertions of ie 
faithful friend kept Marie from feeling the bi 
est pangs of her situation. She was of an age 
when personal comfort is of more value than the 
pageantry of wealth and rank. Every day she 
felt more sensibly the weakness of her frame, so 
long harassed by her changeful life ; and although 
she often lamented pathetically the splendors of 
her court, it may be doubted if she could have 
sustained their weight so comfortably as she did 
her poverty, so softened and soothed as it was by 
one whose devotion was deeper than any mere 
courtier’s would have been in her best and high- 


“est estate. 


During the year Marie had visibly failed in 
health ; and her devoted atiendant perceived with 
grief that the weakness of which she complained 
was rapidly increasing, and that her mind suffer- 
ed in sympathy with her body. Her nights were 
almost sleepless ; or, if she slept for a short time, 
her mind was still in unrest. Visions of her 
young days in Tuscany seemed floating before 
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her—and then vague dreams of her court. She 
held conversations with her Italian lover, and 
lived over again her prison-life at Compeigne. 

The spring of 1642 found her but a wreck. A 
dull, heavy languor pervaded all her faculties. 
She sat all day long, or lay upon her bed, with- 
out the wish to change her position ; while often 
the morsel which she had longed for so much, 
and which Eleazer had taxed all his energy to 
procure for her, was rejected with loathing when 
offered. 


It was a bright and beautiful day in the begin- 
ning of July. The queen had seemed to rouse 
herself to a sense of its beauty. The air, coming 
in fresh and balmy at her window, seemed to 
givé her a pleasure unfelt for years, and she in- 
sisted that her couch should be drawn where she 
could inhale the incense of the flowers that were 
breathing out their summer odors in the sunny 
garden below. She dressed herself with more 
care than usual, putting on a white dressing- 
gown, and a simple muslin cap over her smooth 
gray hair. 

As the day grew more sultry and the wind 
died away, she lay and watched the stirless trees, 
and spoke of their being planted by the hand 
that had painted so well—recalling to Eleazer’s 

ind the various rooms at the Palace d’Orleans 
Mich that hand had beautified. A pleasant 
calm seemed diffused over her spirits, and com- 
municated itself to her face. Eleazer looked at 
her, WondéPing at the appearance of youth which 
itgave her. All restless, uneasy sensations were 
ed—all striving after the impenetrable fu- 
d he thought, as he gazed long upon her 
countenance, that it wore the same look that he 
had marked upon it in the height of her beauty. 
Her eyes were softened, and seemed filled with a 
tender light, as one sees in those of a child when 
its hour of play is over, and it sinks down into a 
heavenly calm, betokening speedy slumber. The 
hour seemed crowned with a holy hush, for not 
a sound broke the stillness, save the soft murmur 
of the bees among the flowers. , 

The silence was broken all at once by the 
quick galloping of a horse into the little court- 
yard below the window. Marie did not stir, even 
when the courier uttered a loud oath at some ob- 
struction in his horse’s path, and threw himself 
from his back, noisily striking his sword against 
the ringing stones of the pavement. His step, 
loud and heavy, ascended the stair. Eleazer 
crept softly to the door, lest the noise should dis- 
turb his mistress; and the courier announced 
that he had a message from the king of France 


to the ex-regent. 


The Jew gave him permission to enter, and 
signified that the person lying there was the 
queen—for even in name or title he would not 
abate a jot of her royal dignity. 

As she did not move, the courier approached 
and laid the king’s despatches upon the couch 
beside her. The Jew whispered to her, and she 
motioned for him to read it. In a voice that 
trembled with emotion, he read aloud the permis- 
sion of the king for her to return to Paris! A 
faint color rose to her cheek, a tear stole to her 
eye, but she gave no look at the papers. Her 
breath came quick and hurried, and her forehead 
was covered with dew. The Jew knelt by the 
couch with an undefinable fear, and the courier 
gazed on with awe. 

The summons had come too late! The angel 
“that unlocks death’s flower-crowned gate ” had 
summoned her to a higher court, and the two 
men stood in the presence of the dead ! 


ROMAN CHARACTER. 

The genius of Rome displayed itself in charac- 
ter, and scarcely n an occasional wave of 
the torch of thought to show its lineaments, so 
marble strong they gleamed in every light. Who 
that has lived with those men, but admires the 
= force of fact, of thought into action ? 

hey take up things with their naked hands. 
There is just the man, and the block he casts be- 
fore gre divinity, no demon, no unfulfilled 
aim, but just the man and Rome, and what he 
did for Rome. Everything turns your attention 
to what a man can become, not by yielding him- 
self freely to impressions, not by letting nature 
play freely through him, but by a single thought, 
an earnest purpose, an indomitable will, by hardi- 
hood, self-command, and force of expression. 
Architecture was the art in which Rome excelled, 
and this corresponds with the feeling these men 
of Rome excite. They did not grow—they built 
themselves up, or were built up by the fate of 
Rome, as a temple for Jupiter Stator. The ruin- 
ed Roman sits among the ruins; he flies to no 
green garden ; he does not look to heaven ; if his 
intent be defeated, if he is less than he meant to 
be, he lives no more.—Margaret Fuller. 


THE WAY TO OBTAIN HEALTH. 

First study to acquire composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the 
other, especially just before and after meals, and 
while the process of digestion is going on. To 
this end, govern your temper; endeavor to look 
at the ht side of things; keep down as much 
as possible the unruly passions; discard envy, 
hatred and malice, me yee head upon your 
pillow in charity with mankind. Let not 
your wants outrun your means. Whatever diffi- 
culties you have to encounter, be not perplexed, 
but think what is right to do in the sight of Him 
who seeth all things, and bear without repining 
the result, When your meals are solitary, let 
your thoughts be cheerful ; when they are social, 
which is better, avoid disputes, or serious argu- — 
ment, or unpleasant topics.— Carpenter. 
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foxrenrat. 
SNOWY EVES. 


BY GEORGE ©. WESTON. 
He best can tell whose feelings glow 
With friendship, love and humor free, 
How much we owe, thou social snow, 
The gracious Power that sendeth thee! 


Though pleasures born of summer’s cheer 
Are bright as tufts of merry leaves, 
Yet all that’s most to mortals dear, 
Is doubly dear on snowy eves. 


For while the sky’s amazing dome 

Gives views of wondrous grandeur birth, 
The stray affections gather home, 

As softly as the snows to earth. 


O, then beside the glowing grate 

The heart its inmost truths reveals; 
And here against his very fate 

The bashful lover championed feels. 


For much that’s yet beloved and bright, 
For much that will forever glow, 

We well may bless some snowy night, 
Some whirling blast, of long ago. 


For then, like some encamping host, 
Their ranks the gentler feelings broke, 
And guardsmen all from post to post, 
To fellow-guardsmen kindly spoke. 


Then each to each, more truly known, 
Might all his friendlier self disclose ; 

While loves that summer ne'er had shown, - 
Grew warm amid blockading snows! 


LoRIGINAL.] 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. 


BY Cc. C. FENTON, M. D. 


Wittitam, Duke of Aquitaine, after a youth 
and manhood of pleasure and gaiety, sought to 
win heaven by devoting the remainder of his 


‘days to a life of monastic seclusion. A hermit- 


age in the rocky wilds of St. James de Compos- 
tella, was chosen as the scene of his future pray- 
ers and penitence; and his grand-daughter, El- 
eanor, was chosen by him to represent the al- 
most kingly court of Aquitaine. The posses- 
sions of the duke, lying in the south of France, 
embracing Poitau, Auvergne, Saintogne, Peri- 
gord, Limousin, Angoumois and the “ gay Gui- 
enne,” were named Aquitaine by the Romans, 
No fairer land than this looks up to the blue skies 


‘of Europe. The beautiful Garonne and Loire 


stretch their threads of silver throughout its 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. . 


breadth ; and laughing fields and mountain vine 

yards lay beneath the sunny heavens that canopy 
the region so often sung of in the Provengal 
tongue—the sweetest language in the world. 

The child queen, to whom had been given 
these fair domains was only fourteen years of 
age when she attained tothem. Immediately 
upon resigning them to her, Dake William visit- 
ed the court of Louis VI., and offered the hand 
of his grand-daughter to the youthful prince. It 
was accepted by father and son with transport; 
and, on the first day of August, 1137, the mar- 
riage was celebrated. On that day, too, and 
previous to the bridal, Eleanor received the deed 
and charter of Aquitaine; and Duke William 
also laid down the robes and insignia ae 
reignty, adopted the “‘russet gown, the s d 
sandal shoon” of a pilgrim, and departed, amid 
the tears and prayers of those whom he had gov- 
erned long and well. 

Arriving at Paris, the bridal train were agton- 
ished at the absence of all the gaiety and festiv- 
ity they expected. Instead of these, silence and 
grief seemed to hdVer over the city; and weep- 
ing attendants conducted the royal pair to the 
dying bed of the king. He lived but to bestow 
on them his parting benediction, and to remind 
Louis of the solemn trust which he was to inher- 


passed on to a higher court. 
Thoughtless as a child, and loving pleasures 


once into every species of diversion. She h 

not the grief of Louis, nor the oo | 
upon his mind by the solemn scene of his . 
ceremony; or, if she heeded it at all, it was to 
complain of his monkish austerity. And from 
this time we may date her falling away from 
queenly dignity and from wifely faithfulness. 
The records of the expedition planned by her to 
the Holy Land are, alas! fuller of woman’s frail- 
ty than Christian zeal. When, at length, Louis 
departed for Jerusalem, her unhaliowed passion 
for Saladin was reported to him by her own page, 
Peyrol, whose own jealousy had been aroused at 
the too evident proofs of the unfaithfalness of his 
mistress. Had it not been for losing Aquitaine, 
that brightest jewel in his crown, and which only 
held allegiance to it by feudal tenure, the king 
would have repudiated Eleanor at ofice upon his 
return from Jerusalem. As it was, hé contented 
himself by keeping her closely watched, and for- 
bidding her to visit her southern possessions. 

It was thirteen years since the coronation of 


Eleanor as Queen of France; and Louis still re- 


it; and with the words upon his lips, his a 
such as she had enjoyed in her grandfi we 
court in Guienne, the young queen prun at 


deathbed following so quickly upon the bridal” 
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tained his monkish austerities, as she her love of 
pleasure. It was with delight, therefore, that 
she welcomed to that dismal court the advent of 
a new guest. The Count of Anjou, who had 
married the Empress Matilda, and whose domes- 
tic happiness was no greater than Eleanor’s, vis- 
ited the court of France; and the queen, from 
sympathy perhaps, or from a stronger feeling, 
became his confidant, and bestowed her own 
confidence on him. The count was a Planta- 
genet by birth, and possessed the attributes of 
person peculiar to the race. Eleanor’s suscepti- 
ble heart beat quickly at his approach, and she 
surveyed the king’s cropped head and shaven 
chin with a sensation almost like disgust, as she 
contrasted it with the long curls and flowing 
beard of the handsome Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
Still, it was not Geoffrey Plantagenet who 
was destined to separate her from her liege lord. 
That brief attachment passed away like many 
other dreams in which Eleanor had forgotten 
herself. But, two years after, she dreamed again, 
and this time; the vision brought about a great 
and unexpected result. This was the result of a 
visit to the court, of the young and handsome 
son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Henry of Anjou. 
From the father to the son Eleanor’s affections 
were transferred ; and Henry, who was twelve 
years her junior, was yet fascinated by the beau- 
ty she still possessed, and not quite insensible to 
the broad lands of Aquitaine. The lovers were 
not long ip discovering that the union of Louis 
and leat had been an unlawful one, as they 
fourth cousins ; and, the king consenting, 
were publicly divorced. The beautiful 
ces of Aquitaine became the appanage of 
the English crown in less than a month after- 
wards, by the marriage of Henry Plantagenet 
and the divorced queen. On the death of King 
Stephen, the pair were crowned king and queen 
of England. On this occasion Eleanor wore the 
magnificent diamonds given her by her Turkish 
lover, Saladin. Altogether, the pageant was one 
of the most superb ever witnessed in England. 
Amidst the excitement of her new life, so differ- 
ent to that in France, Eleanor forgot her moth- 
daughtet#,“Hiow left solely to the care of 
their austere father. Perhaps she remembered 
them when another daughter was born, and her 
little son sickened and died ; but the only instance 
of maternal devotion on her part is supplied by 
her anxiety to procure an unexceptionable tutor 
further son Henry. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury sent, for that purpose, Thomas a Becket, who 
afterwards became the doarest friend of the king, 
and succeeded to the wardenship of the tower, as 
also the chancellorship of the realm. The queen 
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had removed her court from Woodstock to Bean- 
mont, where she gave birth to Richard, Coeur de 
Lion; and Henry, with his now inseparable 
companion, Becket, was journeying to see the 
royal babe and its still beautiful though way- 
ward mother. On their way thither, they were 
met by a lovely girl on horseback, whose grace 
and beauty attracted the king’s attention. She 
was mounted upon a fiery animal, but she con- 
trolled him so easily and with such calm com-, 
posure, that Henry was perfectly delighted, and 
could scarcely be restrained by his more discreet 
companion from accosting her. 

“And why should I not?” he asked, some- 
what petulantly. “She is some country damsel, 
who would boast all her life that she had been 
noticed by royalty.” 

“Indeed no, your majesty,” remonstrated 
Becket. “Here comes her serving man, the 
gray-haired Hubert. See! he is mounted on as 


handsome a charger as his young mistress; and 


to my mind, the lady is the daughter of Lord de 
Clifford.” 

Henry scarcely heard him—for now the fair 
girl and her servant were close beside him, and 
the surpassing loveliness that he saw almost took 
away his breath. So bright a vision had never 
dazzled his eyes before, and it needed the pres- 
ence of the old servant to assure him it was not 
an angel that crossed his path. As she passed 
on, all the light seemed withdrawn from the way ; 
and it was some minutes before he could speak. 
When he came to his speech again, he said, hur- 
riedly, “‘I bethink me, Becket, that this sweet 
girl was present at the time when I received 
knighthood from the king of Scotland. She was 
then but a child, and as beautiful as a fairy. Her 
father buckled on my spurs. Where does Wal- 
ter de Clifford dwell ?” 

“ He is in Palestine. The Lady de Clifford 
is dead, and this child is with the nuns in yonder 
convent that rears its gray towers so loftily, as if 
proud of the youth and beauty enshrined within 
its walls.” 

That night Henry slept at the convent. 


After the Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
Henry forced the office upon his favorite, Beck- 
et. Out of this grew disaffection between them, 
and Henry plotted the death of him who had 
been his own familiar friend and the beloved 
guardian of his children. Becket received death 
at the hands of Reginald Fitzurse, at the foot of 
Saint Bennett’s altar, in Canterbury Church, 

“«The king hath done this,” he said, ashe 
stood calmly before the infuriated knights who 
sought his life. One moment they paused, at 
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sight of his noble courage. He seized that mo- 
ment to write a single word to the queen, and 
then abandoned himself to his murderers. 

Eleanor was in Bordeaux when Becket’s mes- 
sage arrived. One look at the tablet on which 
he had written, brought a strange thrill to her 
heart. Why had he written this one word? 
Was it an omen—a talisman—a warning? She 
turned the tiny bit of ivory again and again, to 
find some other meaning. She found none, and 
‘her eye rested once more upon the single word 
Woopsrtock. 

And then, what of Woodstock? Must she 
shun or seek it? Was there no secret memory 
that would rise up now to reveal to her what it 
meant? She could think of nothing that would 
explain the mystery, and, woman-like, she re- 
solved to set forth instantly on her way to that 
once beloved place. Suddenly, while she was 
journeying thither, a thought struck her which 
burned deeply into her brain. It was that Hen- 
ry had seemed anxious that she should keep 


aloof from it, and had devised schemes, appar- 


ently unimportant at the time, but now seeming 
to grow stronger in the retrospect, for keeping 
her away. There was something there, then, 
that required her presence. She had been true 
to Becket. Henry had caused his death. He 


must have meant good to her at least. It was 
not likely he should have meant good to the king, 


when, forgetful of the old friendship, he had 
sought his death, and accomplished his purpose. 
One thing was certain. There should not be a 
spot in Woodstock or its surroundings that she 
would not search, until that mystic word should 
prove its eignificance. 

And she kept her word, although the mystery 
seemed as far from being solved as ever. Henry 
came to Woodstock, astonished at finding her 
there; and she believed his astonishment was 
not unmixed with vexation. He had petitioned 
for a pardon from the pope, for the barbarous 
murder of his fricnd, and was now on his way to 


Normandy. She learned, too, from a chance 
word that he had been there before; and it struck 
her that some powerful reason had been the 
cause of these visits to a spot that must have 
awakened memories of the murdered Becket. 
Henry stayed but a single week, and Eleanor 
began to doubt that she should ever be able to 
fathom the mystery; for he simulated a tender- 
ness for her that effectually put to flight any sus- 
picion of evil from him. Why, then, was she 
sent to Woodstock? was the question which she 
asked at every footstep. Henry’s brief visit wag 
 yover, and she prepared to receive his farewell. 
“Buch a farewell ! so calm, cold, utterly in- 
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different! How it pierced her proud heart. She 
remembered the time when Henry Plantagenet 
had wooed the purple-robed wife of Louis of 
France, in other and warmer words than those 
now falling so coldly upon her ear. As he turn- 
ed away, she bent her eyes ypon the ground, to 
conceal her emotion, she saw something that sent 
the quick hot blood to her faded cheek, and made 
her heart beat with indescribable anguish. 

A tiny thread of scarlet silk had become en- 
tangled in Henry’s spur, and was now stretch- 
ing its bright length far back upon the pathway 
by which he had come to meet her. She stoop- 
ed and broke it away from the sharp point of the 
spur; and Henry, unconscious of the action, 


mounted his horse and rode off—his kingly fig- 


ure watched until out of sight by her who stood 
there with the feeling unknown to her before, 
that she was forsaken. 

Pride came to her aid as, through her tears, 
she saw again the scarlet thread. Slowly wind- 


ing it upon her fair hand, she walked on alone, 


The clue led her on and on to the forest of 


Woodstock ; nor did it once break until she 
reached the entrance of what seemed a fairy 
bower. Her thoughts had instinctively led her 
to the belief that some highborn lady had stolen 
the affections of the king, and had chosen this re- 


treat to bid him a farewell, which, perchance, he 


had returned in warmer words than he had ut- 
tered to herself. It must be so, for noble dames 
alone had the privilege of using silk in those 
days, when trifles marked the differenca}between 
high and low so decidedly. 

The first glance at the leafy bower told 
that this was the cage for some bright i 
Rose trees and myrtles and flowering almond 
were mingled with taller branches that were bent 
down to form the bower. The soft air of the 
early June swept over violets and carnations, 
bringing their fragrance to her who heeded it 
not. She held her breath to listen to a sweet 
voice, pouring forth a plaintive song of parting. 
The burden of the song included a name which 
well nigh broke the heart of the listener, whose 
pride was fast deserting her. Wildly she tore 


apart the veiling leaves of the 

she saw, she wondered not Henry was 
even to herself. 

Was there ever aught fairer or brighter” ds 
the queen of this sylvan court? More beautiful 
than Eleanor herself had been in her brightest 
youth, and with a far more beautiful expression. 
She seemed hardly more than a child, with the 
lovely golden brown ringlets floating over shoul- 
ders like snow. Her song was @ lullaby, for 


there lay upon 's cushion, a child, beautiful as 
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herself; and near his mother’s feet, another as 
beautiful. One glange told thas op both 
the children’s countenances, their royal birth was 
indisputably..stamped. _Henry’s Saxon linea- 
ments were there, mingled with those of the ra- 
diant girl-mother. A moment passed in which 
the two rivals looked aghast in each other’s faces. 
Then the passionate nature of the elder woman 
broke forth into strong invective, taunting the 


fair creature before her with being King Henry’s 


paramour. 
“I know you not,” was the calm, almost con- 


temptuons reply. ‘‘ Were but my husband here, 
he would lead you to some asylum for maniacs 
—for such you mast surely be.” 

“No maniac, girl, but Honry’s queen; she 
whom you have despoiled of her husband’s love ; 
and for this I will be revenged, though it cost 
me my crown.” 

Fally convinced of her guest’s madness, and 
trembling with affright lest she might commit 
some act of violence upon her children, the lady 


Dake of Maine. As for King Henry, I never 
saw him. I entreat you to leave me alone with 


my children.” 

The Dake of Maine! Henry then had deceiv- 
ed the girl, yet the thoaght did not soften the 
queen. She would be revenged on him, at least. 
Vain passion! Ere she could return to carry 
out her threat, the mother had flown with her 
children to the protecting arms of the old nuns 
who cared for her in her motherless child- 
hood, Henry. returned to find the Bower of 
Rosamond deserted. Bleanor, too, was absent 
from Woodstock, and his suspicion fell strongly 
upon her. He followed her to Winchester, and 
charged her with her guilt which she denied, al- 
though her denunciations of his conduct were 
lond and violent; and he placed her in strict 
confinement for the expressions she used. 

Determined to find Rosamond, Henry set out 
for the convent, from whence, unhappily, he had 
won her under a false mame and by a false mar- 
riage. It was too late. She was dying, and 
only recognized him as the breath was leaving 
her. All the reparation that could be made to 
her memory was. the acknowledgement of her 
children, and Henry. lost no time in making it. 
The boys were placed at Woodstock» under the 
same careful tuition as Eleanor’s son John. 

In the old cathedral of Chinon, lay Henry of 
England, dying, with only Geoffrey, poor Rosa- 
mond’s son, to close his eyes. His last worde 
were curses she 


had instigated to rebellion against him ; while 


the son ef her rival vainly intereeded for their 
pardon. The monarch closed his heart against 
the petition for Eleanor, but when he asked it 
for his brothers, Henry bowed his head at last, 
in token of assent. He died almost immediately 
after. Henry was buried from the cathedral of — 
Fontevrand. It is said that when Richard lean- 
ed over the dead body of his father, the blood 
flowed from its lips. The son groaned out that 
it was his ingratitude that killed him. Geoffrey 
who stood near, gave him the assurance that he 
was pardoned by the dying king. ’ 
“Who are you?” asked Richard. “Who 
are you that stood by my father’s deathbed, when 
his children were absent ?” 


“T am his son, too,” said the youth, proudly ; 
“the son of King Henry and of Rosamond Clif- 
ford, who, as far as she was concerned, was the 
true and lawful wife of the man who deceived 
her. My mother was pure as the angels; for 
she knew not that he whom she called husband, 


was the husband of another.” 


The words struck deeply upon Richard’s noble 
and generous heart, He gave his hand to the 
youth who had been more faithful to his father 
than himself; and ever after, Geoffrey was treat- 
ed kindly and considerately by his kingly brother. 
Twenty years after, when the spirit of ambition 


had become dead in the heart of Eleanor,’ she 
retired to the convent of Fontevrand, where she 
lived three years ; dying of sorrow when her son 
John was branded as the murderer of Arthur, 
and mourning over the sins and follies of her 
life, with a penitence that we trust was accepted 
of the Heaven she had so often offended. 


JUVENILE SIMPLICITY. . 

A friend says the following story is a fact. 
Two boys of tender years, who went by the names 
of Tom and Jack, became members of a district 
school in a certain New England town, On 
making their appearance, the teacher called them 
up before the assembled school, and proceeded to 
make certain interrogatories. concerning their 
names, age, etc. 

“ Well, my fine lad,” said the teacher to the 
first one, “‘ what is your name?” 

“ Tom,” prom answered the juvenile. 

“ Tom !” said the teacher—‘‘ that doesn’t sound 
well. Remember always to s the whole 
name. You should have said Thomas. Now, 
my son (porsing to the other boy, whose expect- 
ant face suddenly lighted up with the satisfaction 
of a newly-comprehended idea), now, then; will 
you tell me what your name is?” 

Jack-ass!’’ replied the lad, in a tone of con- 
fident decision. 

The teacher was taken with a sudden fit of 


ing, and merely motioned the lads to their 


gal} oss 
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\ more winning accents, 
“Lady, you mistake. My husband is the 


BY Lewis. 
Know ye a note in all the year 
rT So pleasant as the bluebird’s song, 

» When some bright morning, calm and clear, 
He greets us as he flits along ?— 


* ‘Or, as on some tall tree he rests, 
And warbles forth his clear wild notes, 
- ‘So startling and so sweet, as blest 
While on the air his music floats? 


, Yet blessing more, the woodman strong 
Welcomes him with his upturned eyes, 
As brighter visions swiftly throng 
Before him at the glad surprise: 


‘Visions of longer, brighter days; 
Of buds, and flowers, and leafy grove, 
| Where many joyous roundelays 
Proclaim the almighty power of love. 


| Herald of spring, we welcome thee: 

The first of all returned to make 

Our forests vocal !—would that we 
Thus by the forelock time might take! 


For precious moments quickly pass, 
And seasons swiftly glide along 

Unmarked, as grows the humble grass, 
And transient as the wild-bird’s song. 


“Up, and be doing !""—we will take 
‘The lesson thou so well dost teach, 
And in our duties strive to make 
Sweet music, though we may not reach 


Thy joyous heights, yet we may bear 
Thy happy spirit in our hearts, 

And from the clouded brow of care 
Disperse the footprints and the darts 


Still warble on, sweet bird, thy song 
Inspires me mote than many lays; 

Still let it float our woods among, 

» « The prophecy of brighter days. 


And when from every tree and bush 
Thy brother songsters fill the air, 
Let thy sweet voice be heard at blush 
Of morning, and at evening fair; 


For midst them all no sweeter tone — 
Floats upward than thy gentle song, 

And I would give to thee thy own 
Full share of praise our birds among! 


The of beauty are like light clouds float- 


&@ moment that shine with 
— they may greater lus- 
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“ TRUE TO THE LAST. 


“BY WILLIAM B. OLTVER. 


Tue serene and beautiful month of June, 1854 
found me on board the ship Argonaut, bound to 
Hamburg, but touching at Havana... I went 
away, sad and gloomy, for fortune had played 
me one of thuse skittish tricks which she often 
tries upon us, poor, miserable mortals. I: had 
been engaged, and should} ‘doubtless, have 
been already settled down into a comfortable 
home, had I not met with reverses. Now, with 
a magnanimity which I almost thought would 
cost me my life, I gave up my engagement to 
Ethel Ward and desired her to forget me. Her 
father, a nabob in wealth, approved my deter- 
mination ; but I saw the tears in Ethel’s eyes, 
and knew by that token that she would remember 

When I first knew the Wards, I was floating 
upon the topmost wave of prosperity. I had 
just arrived at the age of twenty, with a fortune 
left me by my father, ‘whose sole heir I was. 
Destitute of relatives, he had entrusted me to the 
guardianship of a friend, with unlimited power 
to act by meas if I were hisownson. Certainly, 
Mr. Churchill did not object to my engagement 
with the rich heiress of Mr. Ward, and I was 
only waiting for the moment when I should be of 
age, to make immediate arrangements for the 
marriage. That time was fast coming. My 
birthday came in May, and this was the first 
week. The second week came, and I repaired 
one morning to my guardian’s house, to hear the 
astounding intelligence that he was gone in the 
European steamer. Could I see Mrs. Churchill? 
No; she was gone too. The young ladies? 
No; they were all gone, and the servants were 
preparing to vacate the house, which had been 
sold, with all the furniture, toa man who was to 
have immediate possession. 

Where, then, was my property, and how was 
Ito gain possession? I looked around to see if 
haply some letter addressed to me might meet 
the eye, but the servants declared there was none. 
As I looked, I saw upon the carpet, beneath the 
library table, a slip of paper which had evidently 
fallen behind it unnoticed. I seized it. I ‘saw 
my own name, and did not seruple to pocket it. 
When I had gone some steps from the house, I 
read it. It was ina female hand, and I recog. 
nized it as the peculiar style of Kate Charchill’s 
penmanship. It was torn and fragmentary, but 
I read enough to throw a little light upon the sub- 


ject, and Warned that young lady had, by 
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advice and consent of ber. father, intended to win 
me from Ethel Ward, and marry me to her own 
dear self—my fortune being the one thing need- 
fal. This letter, addressed to her father when 
absent, seemed to intimate that as all hope of 
that was lost, she was now willing to have him 
pursue the other course, which I now found, from 
a few straggling words remaining where a corner 
had been torn off, was to take the family and my 
wealth, and re-appear in some foreign land, 
where fate would perhaps be kinder to the young 
lady than I had shown myself. 

I placed the fragment carefully in my pocket- 
book, hoping that it might be serviceable in the 
fatare, in ferreting out this monstrous frand. I 
performed what I thought was my duty, that 
very night, in renouncing the hand of Ethel 
Ward, so that I fancied my twenty-first birthday 
was quite as full of incident as I could reasonably 
expect. 

I had been well educated. My false guardian 
had, at least, done me this justice; and a mer- 
chant, once my father’s friend, and truer far than 
he whom he so deeply trusted, offered me a situa- 
tion in a commercial house at Havana, in which 
he was connected. 

How giad I was to get away from the eternal 
harping upon my misfortunes, which I had heard 
now for three weeks, no one can imagine. I felt 
a new life, as I thought of leaving a place where 
every one knew what had befallen me; and I 
experienced something like pleasure in showing 
Mr. Ward that the lover whom he had rejected 
for Ethel because he was now poor, could carve 
a fortune for himself. Ah, it was the one 
thought of Ethel, that brought sadness to my 
heart! Yet, at the last hour, a little note was 
brought me, in which her own dear hand had 
traced a few words that were precious indeed. 
It contained, too, a tress of the longest and most 
beautifal hair I had ever seen. Ethel’s hair was 
of the darkest brown, and its length was almost 
fabulous. J had often admired it, but never 
knew how rarely beautiful it was when let down. 
It may seem foolish to dwell on this; but I was 
young, and a lover then, and the gift seemed 
priceless in my estimation. I could shake my 
finger at the world now, since she did not quite 
forsake me. There was yqt hope for a future 
day. 

Thad been in Havana but a few weeks, when, 
on taking up a paper, I saw the death of Mr. 
Churebill, at London, The paragraph stated 
that he was an American, and the’ age was cor- 
rect, and yet I. did not believe it. It, was like 
‘him to circulate such a report, and perhaps he 


#1 


rest. I shook my head incredulously at the 
statement, and went on, believing that George 
Churcbill would yet turn up somewhere, and 
that I should “ be there to see.” 

I am about to make a confession. IT had been 
three years in Havana, without indulging in a 
single dissipation. My days were spent at the 
counting house, my evenings in reading, or at 
most, in walking around the city and into the 
beautiful country just out of Havana. I lingered 
longest near the bishop’s house, which is in ex- 
cellent taste, and has a beautiful square in front, 
where a band of musicians play every evening. 

Sometimes I rode on horseback with a friend, 
the only one I had cared to make since my com- 
ing. But when I had arrived at the age of 
twenty-four, I became dissatisfied with my tame 
and spiritless life. I felt that my youth was 
passing, more like a premature old age than any- 
thing else; and, in conversing with my English 
friend, Arthur Mowbray, I found that he too was 
“aweary” of our life. We decided to join, in 
some measure, in the gaieties of Havana, and * 
visited the opera several times together. 

From this, it was an easy transition to the 
theatre, and, after that, we soon became ac- 
quainted with many of the dashing Cuba ladies, 
who ride out in their vulantes, dressed as if for 
a ballroom. Our acquaintances, in this line 
were, fortunately, some of the most unexcep- 
tionable in the city, vet our northern clime had 
induced the belief that it was modest to 
appear in the streets in an open with- 
out a gentleman, and in low-necked and short- 
sleeved dresses without bonnets, for this is the 
favorite costume. 

Mowbray entered my room one evening and 
begged me to go with him to the theatre. A 
new star was to appear, and her advent had been 
heralded by the most extravagant praises. In 
short, he had been assured that she was perfect, 
and wished me to go. I was too fond of him 
to resist, and we went . We were sur- 
prised and delighted. I had never seen anything 
like her. She was large, well developed, her 
action, voice and manner all that cowld be asked, 
more than usually falls to the share of any single 
actress. Blending them all in one person, what 
could she not accomplish 1 

Mowbray was wild, enchanted. The cool, 
guarded, Englishman, whom I had never seen 
excited before, now went into ecstacies, almost as 
marked ds those of the fiery, passionate Cubans. 
And I, fool, dolt as I was, threw flower wreaths 
and bouquets at the feet of her who was the idol 
of the hour. I inwardly lamented that I had 


not provided myself with jewels, as Mowbray 
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done,” with ‘the ‘Hlowers. 
thel, whose pure, sweet name should not be 
mentioned on a page like this, stained as it is by 
folly and forgetfulness of thee ! 
was Ly quite independent. My father's 
friend ‘had exalted me to asituation which proved 
almost a sinecure. I was dizzy, intoxicated 
with my prosperity, and plunged into dissipation, 
though it did uot injure my reputation in a 
place where not to be dissipated in a degree, is 
almost considered a fault. And now I was put- 
ting the capstone to my folly by falling in love 
an actress | 

‘Donua Maraquita was very beautiful. She 
had superb figure, magnificent hair and eyes, 
reminding me of some one I had seen, but whom 
I could not recall to mind. That and the two 
following nights were great triumphs for her. 
No actress had ever before so won upon the 
approbation of a Cuban audience, and the last 
night of the three, the young men harnessed 
themselves to her carriage and drew her to her 
hotel. 

Why did she not prevent it? She liked this 
sort of homage too well. Must I confess, to my 
shame that I—John Felix—was one of these 
Stage-strack fools who turned themselves into 
horses—no, donkeys—for the beautiful Mara- 
quite ! ? ‘look back now with deeper shame at 

is rere? degradation of myself, than at 
any other of my mad doings. 

Coming @way from this scene, I met a person 
ascending the steps of the hotel. The light 
from the doorway shone upon his face ; and, be- 
whiskered and bejewelled as he was, I felt that he 
Was some one not unknown to me, but could 
not for the lite of m8, say who. I followed his 
retreating figure with my eyes, until my curios- 
ity became so whetted that I took pains to go 
back into the hotel for a nearer view. 

He was in one of the public rooms alone. 
The door was half open. He took off his hat 
and went to a mirror which hung opposite the 

, and I had a full view of his face therein. 
Had the grave given up its dead? For, as surely 
as I lived, it was the face of the scoundrel, 
Churchill! 

I drew my breath hastily. I had almost 
rushed in, when my cooler second thoughts came 
to me. I would not allow myself to show the 
villain that I was not master of myself. . I as- 
sumed a composed demeanor, and walked into 
the room. Churchill marked my entrance, but 
showed no recognition. I stepped up to him. 

“Mr. T believe 

“ Yea; no sir, you are mistaken. My nauie 
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@ “When seeks’ to” dis- 
Guise himself from’ a’ ‘old’ sequidintalive, he 
should not betray himself for want ofa glove.” 

He looked down quietly upon his left hand. 
The middle finger was wanting. It had at- 
tracted my disgust as a child, and my pity when 
I grew up. It was one of my peculiarities, this 
shrinking from any personal deformity, and, 
having marked it in any person, I never forgot 
its exact form. If I had had any doubt, his 
confusion of face would have dispelled it. He 
was pale and red by turns, yet he continued in a 
bravado-like style, to insist that I was mistaken, 
and that if I were a gentleman, I would apolo- 
gize. Evidently he did not recognize me. 
Three years at my age does wonders in chang- 
ing the verdant yéuth to full manhood, and my 
long, black beard had had full two years’ pith, 
unshorn. I took it very coolly, commanding his 
attention by my eye. He blustered a litile, re- 
peating that no gentleman would so far infringe 
upoh the rules of politeness as to invade the 
privacy of another. 

“T have heard,” I answered, “of would-be 
gentlemen, who betrayed the sacredness of their 
dead friend’s trust, and defrauded their children.” 

The words seemed to sting him like an adder. 
He was so pale that I thought he would faint. 
He made a feeble effort to recover his composure, 
but even his impudence forsook him, mighty as 
it was. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked, with a perceptible 
quiver in his voice. 

“The son of your betrayed friend,” I an- 
swered. ‘TI am he whose inheritance you stole.” 

He went to the sideboard, where a decanter of 
brandy was standing. He took it up, poured 
out a tumbler nearly full, and drank it at a 
single draught. It restored the brute courage 
once more, and he now insisted upon fighting 
with me. 

“I do not fight with drunken men, Mr. 
Churchill. I will see you when you are sober, 
and then we will talk of a subject which I do not 
wonder you wish to avoid.” 

He drew a pistol from his pocket and fired. 
His hand was too unsteady, and it glanced aside, 
the bullet entering the wall. Persons entered 
the room to see what was the matter. I had 
reasons for not wishing to arrest him while in 
| state of drunken excitement. I was, at least, 
“gentleman” enough not to do that. 

I determinef to have an interview with him 
when I had some friend by, as ‘witness to his 
words, and without revealing to the crowd that I 
who was now lying 


is Velasquez. 


in a dull stapor apon the sofa—the effect of ex- 
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hausted rage and brandy—I went out. I went 
to the hotel as soon as possible the hus day, tak- 
with me an intimate and- trusted friend. 
was an unusual commotion in the house, 
men going up and down stairs. I asked the rea- 
son of all this, and the person whom I addressed 
that a Spanish gentleman had killed him- 
self. My thoughts fixed instantly upon Mr, 
Churchill, and we followed the crowd up stairs. 

In a large and luxurious apartment, on a bed 
literally flooded with blood, lay Mr. Churchill. 
He had evidently wied the pistol first, for it lay 
upon the bed, discharged. The bullet was in 
the headboard. Probably he had attempted to 

int it at his forehead, and his hand had trem- 
Pie. With a razor that lay near, he had been 
more successful. But who or what was that 
crouched on the floor, with face concealed against 
the bed? Where had I seen that superb hair ? 

“ Poor child, it is her father who has destroyed 
himself thus!” said a compassionate old i ail 
man near me. 

As he said it, the head was lifted, and disclosed 
to me the features of Donna Maraquita the 
actress! Here, then, was the mystery solved, 
which for days had been troubling my mind— 
the resemblance of Maraquita to some one I had 
known before. Reader, the goddess whose 
chariot I had helped to draw in triumph, was 
none other than Kate Churchill! If I ever felt 
thoroughly mean and contemptible—-a being be- 
neath the contempt of every decent man—it was 
at the moment of this discovery ; and I was on 
the point of rushing from the room, when she 
recognized me, At first, I think, she only re- 
membered me as one of the fools who were 
around her last night; but the light from a large 
window falling directly upon my face, she knew 
me as the John Felix of old. She shrieked out 
my name when I turned away. How could I 
do otherwise than to answer that frantic appeal ? 
Even in the face of all that had passed—of her 
father’s villany, of her plan of marrying me— 
even in the full memory of this, I felt impelled 
to go forward. 

I think that my sole and pure motive then, 
was to aid a distressed countrywoman in a for- 
eign land, under such a terrible calamity as had 
happened, I forgot all but this, and I went to 
her, tried to soothe her, and succeeded in drawing 
her away from the room. At all events, such 

was the confusion of my mind, that this is the 
only feeling I can remember as having 
experienced. 

She was to. see him no more at present, the 
officers having already come in to report, and the 


men. were, commencing to perform, the last 
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offices. I drew Kate to a 

she candidly told me all. did not oe 
exculpate her father. She knew that hé had 
acted dishonestly. Her mother and herself were 
mixed up in the affair, she said ; but she gener- 
ously defended her sister Margaret from any part 
or knowledge in the matter. Whatever I might 
think of the others, I_must never blame Marga- 
ret. This magnanimity touched me. I saw a 
nobleness in this which I admired. 1 think a 
saw her advantage in this and pursued it ; 

by some indefinable spell which she cast ulaad 
me, I could not leave her until her father was 
buried, and then I had become. the ‘talk of that 
quarter of the town, for my attention to the 
actress. 

She had told me that the ill gotten wealth had 
melted like snow from their hands; that they be- 
came miserably poor, and that her mother died 
in consequence of her privations; that Marga- 
ret, the kind, good, patient little Margaret, had 
gone as a nursery maid—I think that this con- 
fession cost her more than that of her father’s 
villany—and that her father had come to Cuba 
as a last resort, taking her with him and assum- 
ing the name of Valasquez, while she took Mar- 
garet’s name, as they call it in Spanish—Mara- 
quite. Her childish tendencies had all been 
dramatic. She had powers, had always wished 
to play upon the stage. Her advent had been 
heralded with such praise as might have made @ 
worse artiste than she succeed, and she had been 
far more successful than shé ‘had ever believed 
possible. I listened to all this with her letter to 
her father in my pocket. 

Mr. Churchill was consigned to the tomb, and 
his daughter again sought the stage with undi- 
minished eclat attending her. She was born an 
actress, one would think. It was strange, you 
will say, that I suffered myself to be drawn into 
the train of her admirers, knowing what I knew. 
T am as ready to wonder, and call it strange, as 
any one can be. It was one of those deep infat- 
uations of the human mind that are inscrutable 
in their cause, and only known by their outward 
operations. 

Perhaps I was stimulated in my devoirs, be- 
cause Mowbray was so exultant in his own fan- 
cied hold upon the heart of Maraquita. T dis- 
tanced him in the race, and won the prize, if 

ze it were. Will you believe that I married 
her? I did, indeed, and Atthur Mowbray was 
the first to turn the affair into ridicule. O, ‘ee 
bitterness of such ridicule! The added bitter- 
ness when yon find that you have nothing to 
console yourself for it. ©, Ethel, Ethel, how 
wall you were tbr to 
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you! Even on the marriage day, at the very 
altar, the pure, unsullied image of my early love 
came before me, and I shrunk from the being be- 
side me, on whose white hand I was placing the 
ring. I marked a gleam of triumph in her eye 
that, actress as she was, she could not conceal 
from me. 

I pass over a few weary years. I became in- 
dependent, notwithstanding Kate’s enormous ex- 
penditures. I called her by her own name now. 
It was less hateful to me, even with the Churchill 
memory hanging around it, than the name she 
bad won as an actress, and which seemed to be- 
long to everybody. — 

Her occupation gone, her admirers fled, she 
sank into a careless, indolent life, very different 
from her former energy and sprightliness. Dur- 
ing the first months of marriage, Mowbray had 
visited the house every day. Kate made no se- 
cret of her regard for him. I made an oppor- 
tunity of offending him, a proceeding which I 
repeated with others. My best and truest friends, 
indignant that I should have formed such a mar- 
riage, forsook me, so that society with me was 
exceedingly limited. 

“ As a dream when one awaketh,” this mar- 
riage was to me. It seemed as if fate and my 
own folly combined, had carried out for me just 
the reverse of that life which I seemed born to 

ive, Fortune had been a capricious friend to 
me, taking and giving wealth as she listed, and 
marrying me to one whom I now absolutely ab- 
horred, while a pure, true heart was awaiting my 
return. 

I had some business in Matanzas, which I sup- 
posed would last me several weeks, and I left 
home with a species of relief. I had become so 
entirely weary of my domestic relations! I had 
discovered what I partly knew before, and which 
I deserved torture for disregarding—namely, 
that Kate Churchill, now, alas, Kate Felix, was 
& sensualist, an infidel, false to every tie, and 
corrupt to the heart’s core. 

I came home unexpectedly, and Havana was 
ringing with my disgrace. Mowbray, the cool, 
calculating Englishman—the traitor to old friend- 
ship, the derider of sacred ties—had sailed for 
Europe during my absence, and Kate had 
accompanied him. 

I knew he would goto England. He was rich 
epongh to hush up all the stories that might be 
circulated there to his disadvantage. I deter- 
mined to follow and confront them—to do the 
worst that could be done—although of the many 
schemes that crowded my brain, I had not yet 
resolved which I should proseeute. 


I arrived in Liverpool, with a raging headache, 
the precursor of 9 dreadful brain fever. I knew 
nothing for many, many days. It left me weak 
in body, mind and spirit. Had Arthur Mowbray 
appeared before me, I should not have even 
taxed him with his guilt. My sole occupation, 
as well as I can remember, was to lie on a sofa 
all day and watch the flies on the ceiling. 

Tolerably well fleeced I was at this period, 
according to English custom, Not a servant in 
that hotel brought a glass of water for my lips, 
that did not hold out his hand, Arab-like, for a 
“backsheesh ;” and my drafts upon my banker 
for the expenses of my illness were alarming to 
one whose life and strength were too exhausted 
to think of entering into a business life again. I 
honestly believe that I could have lived six years 
in Cuba for what it cost in half that number of 
months in Liverpool. 

As soon as I was able, I went to London, and 
to rouse me from my intolerable stupor my phy- 
sicifn ordered me to go to the theatre. I had 

wn more healthy, but my mind was yet dis- 
ordered. I shrank from the word ; but he per- 
sisted in wishing me to come to his box that very 
evening, and proposed calling for me. I had 
not examined the bills, nor, if I had, should I 
have been wiser ; but when the curtain rose, and 
discovered her who was marked as Madame 
Catalina, I saw only Kate Churchill, while in a 
box near the scenes, was Arthur Mowbray, his 
face bearing strong marks of the intemperance 
to which I had heard he was addicted. 

I think that, of all the feelings that possessed 
me at that moment, shame had the mastery at 
reflecting that these beings had been my wife and 
my friend. Do not think that I wished to recall 
my memory to either. That bloated figure in 
the box, that painted face on the stage—they 
were not worth drawing & pistol forth; nor 
would the most rigorous devotee of the code of 
honor have blamed me for taking no notice of 
either. 

Ah, a shriek from the stage! Was that in the 
play? The curtain suddenly falls upon Madame 
Catalina, whose lips are wet with blood, the 
crimson stain of which dyes her satin dress. So 
much could we see, no more. My friend the 
doctor responded to the call for a physician which 
was wildly made from the stage. Even in that 
moment I looked at Mowbray. ‘He sat almost 
within reach Of one’s arm from the stage, and 
had apparently not heard that piercing shriek. 
He was in a drunken sleep. — 
followed "thé betiind the scenes. 
There ley Kate, her stage finery bedabbled with 
Blood: She ‘had bidken’ large blood-vessel, 
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and it would probably endanger her life to be 
removed. I looked at her with amazement. 
Her life had not been an easy one of late, it was 
evident. She was thin to emaciation, and the 
paint that covered her cheek was disturbed in 
spots by the touch of her hands in her agony, and 
showed the sallow skin beneath its crust. Was 
this the beauty fur which I had forgotten Ethel 
Ward 

“Now go home, Felix,” said the doctor. 
The play is spoiled, and this is too nearly a 
tragedy to suit your shattered nerves.” 

Heavens, what would he have thought had he 
known all? Hecame homeat midnight, and, as 
I was still below, he came in to tell the result of 
his skill. Hehad stopped the bleeding, and en- 
joined perfect stillness to his patient. She would 
not get over it, he thought. No one could, with 
the loss of such a terrible quantity ot blood. 
And upon that consideration I concluded to ac- 
company him in the morning, if she should sur- 
vive. The doctor expressed himself surprised 
at the rapidchange in me. I was awake now, he 
said. He thought it well for people to look at 
the misfortunes or casualties, or illnesses of 
others, as I had done. It kept us from our 
own. 

How surprised he was when, as we sat far into 
the small hours of the night, I recounted to him 
what I have here written of the past! I deemed 
that thus much was due him for the unvarying 
kindness he had shown me since I was brought 
to him, insane with brain fever. And, having 
thus confided in him, I intended he should see 
the play out. 

We went together. Madame—so the attend- 
ants informed us—had lain all night in a par- 
tially comatose state. She did not open her eyes 
as we entered, and the doctor approached her, 
while I stood aside. After examining her state 
in silence, he arose and whispered me. 

“ She will not live an hour,” he said. “If 
there is anything you wish to say, do so. Noth- 
ing can hart her now.” 

Nothing could hurt her now! Would I— 
would any man on earth have awaked that death- 
like being from slumber to bestow reproaches, 
when she would so soon appear before the great 
white throne to answer for all her sins and er- 
rors? I, at least, was not one to do this. As I 
moved forward for a last look, her eyes suddenly 
opened. She knew me, and held ont her arms. 
I took her hands, and she whispered : 

“ John, forgive me!” 

It was her jast word. The next moment 
blood again stained the pillow, and in its flow, 


word “forgive” came up to me with its haunt- 
ing, mocking sound. 

We buried Kate in a quiet English church- 
yard where the aspens trembled over her grave. 
I thought them types of her restless life. With- 
out wishing to appear as a mourner, I followed 
her with the doctor. I was no mourner. The 
gladdest thought she had given me for a long 
time was in her death. I placed in the doctor’s 
hands a sum sufficient to cover all expenses, and 
to lay a plain slab, with “Kate Churchill” im- 
scribed upon it, over her. This done, 

to America. Something, I knew not what, had 
long been drawing me thitherward. I was con- 
scious of a spell upon me, bat I knew not whence 
it came nor what nature it was of. I became ac- 
quainted, on the passage, with a little fair-haired 
lady, the daughter of a sea captain, who, with 
her father had been for some time. in England. 
They were returning now, for the mother of the 
young girl was ill, and had sent for them to 
hasten if they would see her. 

Though, as I have said, I was no mourner for 
the dead, yet I was sad. My life thus far had 
been, or seemed to have been, in vain. Through 
one man’s untruthfulness and want of integrity, 
my barks had all been wrecked. No, I mast re- 
call that assertion. Even what man, in his wick- 
edness, had been able to do to me, would not have 
harmed me had I been true to myself. This 
was the rock upon which I had split. I could 
throw no glamour over my eyes that would hide 
this mortifying fact. O, that I could retract it 
all! was my constant, unvarying cry, welling up 
from the inmost depths of my soul. Often I 
wished myself a Catholic. With what rapture 
would I have welcomed the scourge and hair 
shirt, if by that penance I could have wiped away 
my errors ! 

The young girl sympathized with my sadness 
without divining its cause. She subdued her, 
anxiety about her mother, and talked to me in’ 


untarily came into her cheerful manner of look- 
ing at trouble. She brought out a namber of 
miniatures one day, to show me—old faces of 
friends, she said, tar older than herself, but very 
dear to her. One was enclosed in a gold locket, 
and had a chain attached. I seized it, but she 
snatched it away. 

“ You are not to look at that, sir,” she said, 
playfully. “ You will be falling in love with the 
original. This is mine, all mine.” 

“ Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “That is no 
lady’s picture, but that of some boyish youth 


‘the spirit passed. For months and months that 


who has left it in rom, wee goes to 
wchool.” 


such a hopeful, if not joyful way, that I invol- ~ 


A look that pained me was her only answer. 
She opened the locket and showed me— What? 
The fresh, blooming face, the beautifal hair and 
eyes of her whom I first loved—Ethel Ward! I 
tore it from her hand and covered it with kisses. 
Then remembering how unworthy I was to do 
that, I felt my cheek flush with deep shame. 
My little friend was astonished, alarmed, I think, 
for my senses. I quieted the excitement of my 
manner, and asked her of Miss Ward, and how 
‘she came to know her. But I interrupted her 
‘again before she said a word in reply, by saying : 
'“T think you too good to betray my confi- 
dence, little lady, so I will just tell you that I 
owas once a friend of Miss Ward.” 

“A friend, and not so now? That seems im- 
possible. No one ever ceases to love Miss Ward 
who once knows her.” 

I told her as much as I thought proper. 

* And you will renew your engagement?” she 
asked, naively. 

“No; Iam too anworthy, and also too poor. 
Ethel Ward is very rich, while I have only a 
small dence.” 

“Rich! Ethel Ward rich? Are you 
img at the poor girl’s misfortunes, Mr. Felix *” 

“Indeed, no. What do you mean, Bell ?”’ 

“IT mean that Mr. Ward is dead, and that out 
of all his grand fortune, nothing is left. There 
‘was some fraud, some villany, I know not what, 
bat I know that Ethel gave up everything, liter- 
‘ally everything but her own apparel.” 

Icould not ask another word ; but my little 
friend anticipated my wishes to hear more. 
| “She brought her splendid education into ser- 
“vice and became a governess—my governess. It 
is in our family that Ethel Ward sheds the sun- 
light of her presence. If [ am anything, know 
anything, it is to Ethel that I owe it. She is my 
mother’s dearest friend, and remains with her 

» while papa and I are absent.” 

What a revelation was this! Yet what would 
it avail to me? Ethel was farther, immeasurably 
farther above me now, than wher in the height 
of her prosperity I had laid at her feet my then 
pure and trae heart. Now she had lost the dross 
of wealth, but kept her integrity. I, alas! had 
beén a bankrupt in all. I-took LEthel’s little 
note from my pocket-book that day, and unrolied 
that bright tress which I had always kept. Bell 
allowed me to take the miniature into my state- 
room, and I had gazed upon it as the devotee 
looks upon the picture of his patron saint, yet 
‘feeling deeply and sorrowfully that I had no right 
‘even to look. 

Day after day I kept Bell Haverford talking of 


wearied, neither,.in trath, did 1. Ethel, 
Ethel, if it were possible to wipe ont the folly 
and shame of my life, how sweet would it be to 
find thee poor in worldly wealth, that I might 
toil and labor for the rich reward of thy love! 

The steamer arrived on Saturday morning, 
and before an hour had passed, Captain Haver- 
ford, Bell and myself were in the cars and going 
home. Home to them, if not tome. It seemed 
so strange to me that I was going back to the 
very house I once boarded at ; in the very street, 
too where Mr. Churchill lived, and from which 
they were all gone—dead! No, where was that 
poor, patient Margaret? I would find her out if 
possible, and befriend her. She was the only 
good one in the family, and, as a brother-in-law 
—pshaw! I did not like to recall my ties to the 
Churchill family, even through good little 
Margaret. 

“Come and see us, Mr. Felix,” said Captain 
Haverford, cordially, as I left the carriage that 
conveyed us all from the station. “Let us see 
you every day, and to-morrow, without fail, at 
dinner.” 

Bell’s eyes glistened with roguish mirth as she 
saw my raised color. She seconded her father’s 
invitation. Dear soul, she had not even hinted 
to me that I had forgotten to restore Ethel’s 
picture. Forgotten! when all that time it had 
lain close to my breast, enfolded with the tress of 
hair and that little note. Ali through my mar- 
ried life, unknown to Kate, I had kept these 
precious relics of the only worthy love I had 
known. Now, I would not have parted with 
them for a kingdom. ; 

I was very nervous the next day as the dinner 
hour approached. Never, in the height of 
Ethel’s prosperity, had I felt disturbed at the 
thought of meeting her; but now I trembled like 
a girl. How should I ever get over that inter- 
‘view? How would she receive me? Perhaps, 
on leaving the name of the expected guest, she 
would refuse to appear at dinner. Perhaps she 
would feel insulted at my coming. There was 
a long list of wrongs and neglect, and apparent 
forgetfulness to atone for, and—O, dear! what 
will not a heart, thus tried, invent to torture it- 
self with 
Then I comforted myself with the thought 
that my little friend Bell would manage in her 
cunning way to save me from embarrassment, 
and I set off at the appointed hour, looking as 
brave as I could. Captain Haverford received 
me in the parlor and introduced me to his invalid 
wife, who shared with him in welcoming me. 
Presently I heard the door open and a rustle of 


Ethel; a subject of which indeed she’ mever 


silken) garnients. I have no memory of any- 
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thing else until we were seated at table, I feeling 
as one does in a dream; and »seeing lady in 
black beside me, to whom I was mechanically 
showing the little attentions of the dinner-table. 

I did better when I awoke from the dream and 
found Ethel Ward beside’ me in reality. She 
‘was very pale, much thinner than formerly, and 
her black dress seemed to increase her paleness. 
Yet, O how beautiful she was! The clear, 
transparent skin hardly concealed the blue veins 
in temples, hands and arms. The lips were red 
and glowing as of old, and the eyes, if not so 
brilliant, had a softness that was still more beau- 
tiful than their former splendor. It was happi- 
ness enough to sitand gaze. I put off the evil 
time that might come when she knew all my dis- 
graceful conduct toward her. 

Captain Haverford had an appointment after 
dinner. Mrs. Haverford was an invalid, and her 
siesta was, of coufse, indispensable. Bell went 
to lead her mother up stairs, giving me a com- 
ical look as she passed my chair, and she did not 
return. Miss Ward had all the hohors of the 
house to perform to the stranger. 

I told her all—confessed all my folly and its 
rewards. I spoke in a low voice, and never 
raised my eyes to that face, antil I had said it. 
Then I looked up, and that sweet face was 
bathed in tears. I don’t know, to this day, how 
I went around to her side, nor how I was em- 
boldened to wipe away thosetears. I only know 
that when the long interview was interrupted by 
Bell Haverford, who came in and scolded Ethel 
for not ringing for lights, she escaped up stairs 
and left Bell and myself to a confidential talk, 
which lasted an hour. Ethel had forgiven all. 
Her only scruple in marrying me was that she 
had nothing to bring me in the way of fortune. 

“Tt was different once,” she murmured. 

“ And I am heartily glad that you are poor, 
Ethel,” I said. “It would not be right to have 
all the advantages on your side.” 

We were married in a month, and settled in 
the prettiest litthe cottage that was ever seen. 
We are not rich, but we have enough to supply 
every want. I have the best and kindest wife in 
the world, a pleasant home and a thriving busi- 
ness. We have good and true friends in the 
Haverfords, and many more. We are as happy 
as mortals deserve to be. 

By Ethel’s earnest request I sought out Mar- 
garet Churchill, intending to offer her a home. 
Fortunately she was not needing one. She was 
already married, and is enjoying the happiness 
she merits in such full measure. ° 
_ And O, my Ethel!) after long years of wretch- 
edness and pain caused by my own folly, I come 


to thee to be healed ; and gently indeed hast thou 
thrown the bliss of perfect forgiveness and the 
sweet balm of healing over me. Bless thee, 
now and forevermore ! 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

The p “a good-looking man,” means 
different things in town and country ; and artists 
have a separate standard. of beauty. from other 
people. A country squire is thought good-look- 
ing, who is in good condition like his horse; a 
country farmer, to take the neighbors’ eyes, 
must seem stall fed, like the prize-ox;.they ask 
“how he cuts up in the caul, how he tallows in 
the kidneys.” The letter-of-recommendation 
face, in general, is not one that expresses the 
finer movements of thought or of the soul, but 
what makes part of a ey and healthy form. 
It is one in which Cupid and Mars take up’their 
quarters, rather than Saturn or Mercury. It 
may be objected here, that some of the 
favorites of fortune have been little men. “A 
little man, but of high fancy,” is Sterne’s de- 
scription of Mr. Hammond Shandy. Butthen 
they have been of strong fibres and an 
iron constitution. The late Mr. West said, that 
Bonaparte was the best made man he ever,saw 
in his life. In other cases the gauntlet of con- 
tempt which a puny body and a fiery spirit are 
forced to run, may determine the possessors to 
aim at great actions; indignation may make 
men heroes as well as poets, and thus revenge 
them on the niggardliness of nature and the pre- 
judices of the world. I remember Mr. Words- 
worth’s » that he thought ingenious 
had been of’small and delicate frames, like 
but that the greatest (such as Shakspeare and 
Milton) had healthy, and cast in a 
and handsomer mould. were Titian, 

hael, and Michael Angelo. This is one of the 

w observations of Mr. Wordsworth’s I recollect 
worth quoting. — Hazlitt. 
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BARLY INFLUENCE. 
There can be no greater blessing than to be 
born in the light and air of a cheerful, loving 


home. It not only insares a happy childhood— 
if there be health and a good constitution—bat it 
also makes sure a virtuous and happy manhood, 
and a fresh, young heart in old I think it 
every parent’s duty to try to make their children’s 
childhood fall of love and childhood’s — jey- 
ousness; and I never see children tute of 
them through the poverty, faulty tempers, or 
wrong notions of their parents, without a heart. 
ache. Not that all the appliances which wealth 
can buy are to the free and happy un- 
folding of childhood in body, mind and 

quite otherwise. God be thanked! but chi 
must at least have love inside the house, 


turned inward on itself.—Dr. 


Some one has defined “ policy” to “ consist 
im serving God in such a manner as not to offend 


‘ | fresh air, and good play, and some good com- 
the greatest danger in the wor ring, or 
growing stunted, or at best yr rte old and. 
Oldham. 
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MY ANGEL. 


BY ALLEN WINDHAM. 


An angel, with eyes like the heaven 
That looks through the dark cloud's frown, 
And hair like the pale gold of sunset 
That gleams like a glory-crown: 


‘With his left hand parts the shadows 
‘ Which hover so thick and dread: 
- And his right hand brings a blessing, 
And lays it upon my head. 


O angel, I’m so unworthy! 
My heartful of sin cast away; 
And whiten the darkening garments 
Which lie in the dust to-day! 


O angel, my sore heart is weary, 
And the blessing you bring to me now 
Will brighten my darkening garments, 
And lighten my sin-clouded brow. 


I thank the good Father—in kindness 
He once took an idol away, 
And has sent me one of his angels— 
Ah, the god I then shrined was but clay! 


THE BACHELOR'S STORY. 


BY ALICE MONTFORD. 
“(I tell the tale as "twas told to me.” 


Frox my earliest boyhood, I had proclaimed 
that I would never ‘be married. I had heard 
some foolish man who had been jilted by some 
more foolish woman, declare the same, and 
thenceforth the resolve was unalterably fixed in 
my mind. I will not say that I have not been 


tempted to renounce it. In my lonely, wander- 


ing life—in the hours of sickness and sorrow, I 
have longed for some sweet, patient being all my 
own, who should lay her cool hand upon my 
burning forehead, and whisper “ live for me,”— 
for one who would wander side by side with me, 
knowing no home, no country, save where I was. 
And I have seen such beings, too; and, wretch 
that I was, have told them the tale of love, and 
won theirs in return, only to leave them desolate. 
I say it not in boast, for, God help me! itis a 
poor thing to boast of. Itake shame to myself 
for the deed. 

I was sitting in my office one evening, when a 
lady, dressed in che deepest mourning, was usher- 
ed in by my. servant. It was but a trifle that 
brought her thither—the payment of a note given 


me by her deceased brother, of whose estate she 
had been appointed exeentrix. Yet she linger- 
ed, as if unconsciously to herself, as I prolonged 
the conversation upon the topics of the day, of 
which we had somehow began to talk. I became 
interested in her, and for some months previous 
to my departure for a foreign land, I was grad- 
ually increasing in friendship for her. It was 
nothing more than friendship on either side. But 
it led to something momentous at last. 

I was once more in England, my adopted 
home. My employment there was among the 
musty records of Chancery, and my acquaintance 
with the Doomsday Book was greater than with 
all other books. Perhaps I had named it to my 
lady friend across the water, although I did not 
recollect that I had done'so. I one day received 
a letter from America, the handwriting of which, 
though perfectly unfamiliar to me, was evidently 
traced by one who knew my résidence, for it was 
directed to my street and number. It was a 
lady’s hand, and my thoughts flew directly to 
my former friend. It was not hers, however. 
Instead of the name I expected to see, I read the 
signature of ‘‘ Sophia Tremaine.” It inclosed a 
note from my friend to herself, stating that she 
knew that I would be happy to perform a service 
for any one in America, aud giving her my di- 
rection, with a compliment to my intelligence 
and general ability. I did not think she had had 


a fair opportunity of testing me, but I accepted 
the compliment and resolved to do the service 


expected of me, before I had even glanced at the 
letter, which was in substance as follows; So- 


phia Tremaine, like her friend, was a widow 
with two children, and, as she frankly told me, 
with very little to rear them upon. Her husband 
had been a naval officer, and had been dead sev- 
eral years; since which she had struggled on, 
hoping to get her eldest son into the naval acad- 
emy ; he being determined to follow his father’s. 
profession. 

Recently, she had heard that her hushand’s 
uncle, dying long ago in England, had left an 
immense property still unclaimed. She was not 
able to bear the expense of a voyage to England, 
but her cousin, Mrs. Dalton, had written her of 
me, and she believed in me without seeing me, 
with all the beaatifal faith of woman in man. I 
may as well say, in passing, that I was perfectly 
successful in stablishing the heirship of her sons, 
although the amount of property had been great- 
ly exaggerated. She did me the honor to select 
meas their guardian, and I was delighted to 
send bn a remittance which the lawyer I employ- 
ed graciously advanced, 
to England with herboys. — 
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THE BACHELOR'S STORY. 


~ Six months elapsed, however, before she came 
various things having happened to prevent her 
preparations. During that time we correspond- 
6d freely. She was all gratitude, of course, and 
her letters interested me deeply from the delicate 
way in which she expressed it. I wrote her with 
a traly brotherly feeling, and I often gave ex- 
pression to the disappointment I felt at not see- 
ing her so soon as I expected. For—laugh as 
you will—I had actually come to love Sophia 
Tremaine, from her letters alone. It would have 
been easy enough to have asked for her picture, 
but I resolutely forbore. I had been the slave 
of the eye long enough. I thought now that I 
would depend wholly upon the written senti- 
ments of the heart, until fortune should favor 
our meeting. Already I had begun to forswear 
my determination to live a single life. There 
was such a mixture of frankness and delicacy in 
what she wrote me, such a sweet, sisterly appre- 
_ Giation of my character, which Iam afraid she 
read only too favorably, such an union of sim- 
plicity and dignity, that already I loved her as I 
had never loved mortal woman before. 

I had been confined to my room with a slight 
fever, and was still lingering there, with the in- 


dolence of one who has little or nothing to do. 


Ihad commenced writing to Sophia, and had 
entreated her to bring my wards to England, to 
arouse me from my idleness, when just as I was 
sitting down to my solitary dinner, the servant 
told me that some one wished to see me in the 
parlor. Some one! but who? He did not 


know, The message had been only transmitted 
to him by a fellow-servant, who had given no 
name. I thought of Sophia, because I was ever 
expecting her; and, moreover, I knew there was 
asteamer in from America. I looked around 
my room to see if there was anything that would 


shock a lady. No, it was perfectly neat and in 


order, and my bachelor table was nicely set ; my 
slippers and dressing gown immaculate. My 
only bed was a large morocco lounge, from which 
the coverings mysteriously disappeared every 
morning, leaving the room only the appearance 
of a parlor; so I ordered the tea and toast to be 
ses upon the hob, and the visitor to be brought 


up. I cannot say that I did not look in the mir. 
ror twice while I waited; and I-confess to the 
weakness of trembling; but that of course was 
from my recent sickness, The door opened. I 
started from my easy chair, forgetting I was an 
invalid, and went forward, as a form darkened 
the doorway. In a moment we had shaken hands, 
and I had said “Mrs. Tremaine!” How did J 
know her? I should have known her in heaven, 
if my mortal eyes had never looked upon her on 


earth. You laugh again—and I am forced to 
say that the same delicious odor that had always 
exhaled from her letters, came like a stream of 
rich, distilled perfumes upon me now. Who 
could it be but the writer of those dear letters 
which I had so longed for during my sickness t 
And she was here, and thanks to that sickness ! 
here in my own room, where I could talk to her 
as I wished, and hear the voice which I had 
dreamed of 80 often. But we could not talk: 
Some one says that when friends meet who have 
longed for a meeting so ardently, the tongué 
rarely speaks. The spirits commune, but in 
silence, just as they have done “ when shores and 
seas have held the two apart.” Yet, seldom havé 
two met so gladly. I do not believe I could have 
described Sophia half an hour afterward to any 
mortal. The color of her hair ‘and eyes was as 
great a myth to me as before we met. Her height 
and fulness were equally so; bat when she left 


me, my room seemed wonderfully dark. It was 
as if a sunbeam had been suddenly quenched. 
No matter how we parted. We met not again 
until a week afterward, when I was first able to 
ride out. I was delighted to find that her lodg- 
ings were not far off; for I could, in a few days, 
walk to see her. The boys—my wards—were 
bright, pretty lads, whom their mother showed 


her good sense by sending to school immediately 
—at least, it was a pleasant arraugement for me, 
while becoming more acquainted with her. 

O, those days! nothing in life was ever half 


so dear to me. I went everywhere with hetr— 


first, of course, to se¢ to her claims and her chil. 
dren’s ; and afterwards, toevery place worth see- 
ing. Ienjoyed her delight keenly. Her pleas 


ure was so genuine—so quietly, yet so gratefully 
expressed—and, vain man that I am to say so, 
her tastes all resembled mine. 4 knew it would 


be 80, for I had had a deep insight into her char. 


acter, months before. 

She loved me—this woman who had never 
known love before—for her husband was an old, 
old man, fretfal and peevish, and had fretted the 
roses from her cheeks and the light from her 
eyes, making her hate all mankind for his sake, 


antil she saw me. She loved me—I made her 


say it again and again, for her voice was the 
most delicious in the world, and the words suited 
the voice. 

A thousand times a day I asked myself to 
what all this was tending? Not surely to mar 
riage, for my aversion to that was not yet con- 
quered. Yet how could I break up the delight 
ful dream that was bewitching us both? You 
will say, perhaps, that Sophia was herself to 
blame for suffering it to go on s0 long. Before 


God, I clear her from all blame. I alone was 
guilty. I suffered her to think that I was intend- 
ing marriage. It was. A marriage of the soul, 
ef which I broke the vows as sinfully as if the 
priest had spoken the solemn words that should 
have pronounced us husband and wife, 0, I 
would give worlds to recall that hour of perfect 
trust in me! Poor Sophia! The old man whom 
she had not loved, was far truer to her than my- 
self, Yes, we talked love, and we wrote love; 
for we wrote to each other at the hours when 
London conventionality forbade us to be together. 
And. then, when I most loved, most admired, 
most believed in her as a woman whose taste, in- 
tellect, culture and affection for me were all I 
could desire, I threw myself back upon my mis- 
erable bachelor seruples and sacrificed Sophia, 
as I had done dozens of Emmas and Marys and 
Matildas before her. I deliberately, coolly, heart- 
lessly told her that I could never marry—that it 
had been my positive determination never to 
yoke myself for life. Yes, I brought my lips to 
utter that insufferable nonsense to the still, pale, 
patient woman—angel rather—sitting there be- 
fore me. Do you ask how she behaved? Ina 
way that has made me feel ever since, like the 
meanest dog that ever fawned upon a friend and 
then howled out his spite, I could have slinked 
away to the outermost portion of God’s earth 
—have lain “my hand on my mouth and my 
mouth in the dust,” rather than encounter that 
look ,again. She did not rave nor call me a vil- 
lain, as she ought—but she sat still and looked 
at me with a calm contempt, more terrible to me 
than the most violent of wordy anger. By 
Heaven, Hal, I would at that moment have 
“yoked” myself to a wild Indian girl, rather 
than encounter it. 
| She walked slowly to the door, opened it, 
waived me towards it. I was like one under a 
spell. She willed me to go, and I followed. I 
tried to take her hand, but she was immovable ; 
and all the while her face maintained the same 
terrible, changeless calm. I made an involunta- 
ry step forward. It was her advantage, and she 
took it. The next moment the closing door 
was pressing hard upon my shoulders. I was 
literally turned out of door. This woman had 
avenged all of her sex with whom I had trifled. 
I dreaded to take up the paper next morning. 
It seemed to me that I should be certain to find 
my disgrace trumpeted there. I was mistaken. 
Sophia Tremaine has never, to my knowledge, 
mentioned the affair to man, woman nor child. 
Lhsve never met.her since, Her boys are still 
my wards, but I exercise nothing but the right 
of taking care of their English property, and 1 
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correspond only with themselves in regard to it. 
They seem satisfied with my doings, or at least, 
I hear no complaint. Often I pass Sophia Tre- 
maine, and would give the world to speak to her 
—to press her hand and ask her to love me once 
more—but the cold, unrecognizing look drives 
me back to my den. There, in that chair, where 
she sat that day, I see her still. I see her sweet, 
sympathizing look, and hear that delicious voice. 
Then I am maddened by the remembrance of 
our last interview——Pshaw! why do I think 
of it? Another cigar, Hal! and pass the bottle. 
It was my last passion. I shall never love again. 


BOUND TO CARRY HER POINT. 

A young woman the other night applied at the 
office of the guardians of the poor for a season 
ticket to the almshouse. She gave her address 
Mary Law, New York. The hour was late, the 

iving of the order impracticable. She bore evi- 
ces, besides, of approaching maternity, and 
her application was then denied point blank by 
Mr. Marks. The woman said, “so you wont 
take me?” 

Mr. Marks said “ no.” 

“ You're sure you wont 

“ Positive,” said Mr. Marks. “It’s against 
my orders except you come in the daytime and 
get a permit.” 

“ All right,” said the woman, who walked 
away, She returned a moment afterwards, with 
a paving stone wrenched from the gutter edge. 

ithout another word she swung around her 
arm, and dashed the stone through sash and 
window, demolishing both. If she didn’t get to 
the almshouse she succeeded even better. She 
secured her arrest and transmission to Moyamen- 
sing prison, a place that offers better board and 
lodging to trampers than any of the beggars’ ho- 
tels in the fourth ward. She was taken away 
laughing, with her thumb to her not ill-shapen 
nose, and her fingers describing a semi-circular 

tion. American women are seldom 


ARSENIC IN DRESSES. 

An eminent English chemist recommends the 
follawing process for detecting the presence of 
arsenic in wreaths, dresses, and other articles of 
female apparel: Put a d@ of strong liquid 
ammonia (liquor ammonia, druggist calls it) 
upon the green leaf, or dress, or paper, and if it 
turns blue copper is present, and copper is Saat 
if ever, present in these tissues and i ° 
out arsenic also being present—the green com- 
pound being arsenite of copper. It has tested 
papers and dresses in this manner a hundred 
times, and has never failed to discover arsenic 
when the ammonia changes the green into blue. 
It is therefore indirectly a very reliable test ; and 
if every lady would carry with her, when she is 
shopping, a small phial of liquid. ammonia, in- 
wed of the usnal scent-bottle, the mere touch of 
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WEEP NOT! 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Weep not for the loved and gone before, 
They rest in peace and quiet now; 
They know no care, no grief, no pain, 
No shades of sorrow mark their brow; 
Their forms may waste beneath the sod, 
Their spirits dwell above with God. 


Then weep no more for the loved and gone, 
They dwell in lands where all is fair; 
Where flowers bloom and never fade, 
And shades of even are unknown there; 
They roam amid bright, heavenly bowers, 
And wear the crowns of immortal flowers. 


THE BRIDE OF VALENCIA, 


BY H. H. HAVEN. 


Ix the blue waters of the lovely Bay of Valen- 
cia, on the east coast of Spain, a graceful vessel 
was one spring morning slowly sailing before a 
light breeze. She was steering towards the town, 
and had come from the opposite island of Ivica, 
which lay a few leagues off from the Spanish 
main. There were several groups that were 
watching this craft with eyes either of interest, 
or of caution, or of curiosity, or of admiration. 
Those who watched it with admiration were a 
small party of naval officers who had been pay- 
ing a visit to the ruins of the old Castello de 
Alvarez, on the sea shore, and who, under the 
shade of a tall cork tree that grew near the walls, 
were watching the manceuvres of the stranger. 
And it was a schooner worthy of the nautical crit- 
icism of the Spanish lieutenants. The length of 
the vessel was full one hundred feet, her breadth 
of beam twenty, and her capacity about one hun- 
dred and eighty tons, presenting a naval sym- 
metry in her features that left nothing to be 
desired. 

“Caramba!” exclaimed one of the richly 
uniformed Spanish lieutenants; “ that is a belle 
of the sea in her way. How perfect her propor- 
tions are!” 

' “Yes,” said the other officer, as he took his 
cigar from his mouth, and bent his eyes closely 
upon the vessel; ‘‘she is not a Spanish bottom, 
nor does she belong'to the Mediterranean. There 
are no craft like that built on our coasts. Her 
stern rakes four inches to the foot if it rakes one, 
and see how handsomely the spring of the head 
swells out, and flings an air of grace and beauty 


over the whole curve of the’ bow. ry 


been surveying the stranger through a small 
pocket-glass, which he rested on the corner of 
the ruin; “see what a neatly-covered and gild- 
ed billet. Her trail boards, head knees and ma- 
val heads are all in one bending line. ‘The bow 
is as sharp as that ofa Venetiam gondola; bot 
see how it gently flares from the bends, almost 
imperceptibly up to the covering board, and then 
takes a bolder and more flashy spring up to thé 
neatly-set rail !’’ 

“Yes, and her sides are handsomely redetet 
too,” said the first officer; “with a fine depth 
of swell; and yet her shear is so nicely gradu- 
ated that one would swear she was straight, viéw- 
ing her broadside on. She has as clean a run as 
I ever saw, and the lightest and most saucy look- 
ing stern. I never saw the rake of the stern 
from the arch-board to the taffrail carry aft the 
length of the schooner on a line with the rail to 
greater advantage.”’ 

In this manner these officers, who belonged to 
a Spanish frigate that lay moored near the castle 
of Valencia a mile distant, criticized the points 
of the strange vessel, as sportsmen would the 
points of a racer. Their comments were merit 
ed. The vessel was one of the most perfect eraft 
that ever sailed the ocean. But aside from her 
perfect naval symmetry, she was decorated with 
ornaments on the stern, consisting of a large 
golden eagle with its wings extended, and upon 
its breast was a shield bearing the escutcheon of 
the nation to which it belonged. Between the 
cabin windows were pilasters also gilded, and 
wreaths of carved workmanship suspended be- 
tween them. No name was painted upon her 
stern which was perfectly black. She had on 
her sides four ports lined with bright red, and 
along her head was a narrow streak of the same 
scarlet hue. Forward she had a top gallant fore- 
castle, an unusual addition to a vessel of her rig; 
but though a schooner, she carried not only fore 
and main top-gallant sails, but flying royals, fore 
and main. 

This model vessel had been discerned early in 
the morning, standing towards the harbor from 
the direction of Ivica, which lay like a purple 
cloud far on the eastern horizon. At that period, 
Valencia was jast recovering from a fatal visit 
of the plague, and for several weeks no vessel of 
any kind had entered the desolate harbor. The 
appearance, therefore, of this stranger attracted; 
as we have said, the attention of a large number 
of spectators. She came in fearlessly, and in 
beating up the harbor she ran so close under the 
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hill on which the Spanish officers were loitering 
that they could look down upon her decks, and 
sew that they were armed, and that she carried 
some fifty men. 

» “She is English,” said one of the Spaniards. 
.'“ No, she is too fine and dashing for John 
Bull,” responded another. “I will tell you what 
she is, she is Americano,” 

“Si, si! yes, yes, that is what sheis! El 
Yankee,” was the response of all. 

“They have the best ships that spread can- 
vass on the sea,” said the fat officer with the 
cigar; ‘Europe could take lessons of them in 
naval architecture.” 

* Yes, and in war,” responded a third. 

.“ Why doesn’t she show her flag?” asked a 
fourth. “There goes a gun from the castle to 
make her tell her quality, and not come into 
port like a pirate without flag aloft or name upon 
her stern.” 

The schooner, however, instead of hoisting 
her flag, kept on her tack which was 8. 8. W., 
and keeping just without reach of shot from the 
castle, steered towards a promontory on the south- 
ern side of the lovely bay; and as this was some 
two leagues off from the ruins upon which the 
officers were, they gradually saw her diminish to 
their vision till she appeared no larger than a 
eock-boat. 

“By the holy Maria of Campostella!” said 
the elderly officer of the group; “ she does not 
mean to go up to the city, but seems to have 
business towards La Punta de Alcira!” 

This was a noble looking villa almost in mag- 
nitude a castle, the white walle of which were 
visible from all parts of the bay. Leaving the 
Spanish officers and others to speculate upon 
the object of the mysterious movements of the 
schooner, we will follow it on its course towards 
the. villa. Upon her deck stood a handsome 
young man of twenty-six or seven years of age, 
dressed in the uniform of an officer of the U. S. 
navy. His appearance presented that happy 
cembination of the sailor and gentleman which 
characterizes American naval officers, and has 
given them the high estimstion in which they 
are held in all parts of the world, With a clear, 
penetrating dark eye, e noble and manly coun- 
tenance, expressive of generosity and courage, 
@ well-made figure, compact and easy in all its 
movements, he seemed born to command men, 
and fitted by nature to inspire tenderness in the 
beart of woman. 
~ “This wind is too light, Fieldings,” he said 
to his first officer, who was walking the deck 
with him, “ to reach the villa on this tack with 


this ebb tide. We shall have to go about again 
and fetch in on another tack.” _ 

“ That will bring us, captain, under the guns 
of the castle; and we shall have to show our 
colors; and then we shall be sure to have a few 
round shot. I think we can crowd her close and 
make our own !” 

“Try it. I have no desire to have a fight 
with the castle of Valencia, or have that Spanish 
frigate moored under its walls to slip cable and 
run after us; which they will be very apt to do 
if they see me show American colors.” 

“Ran up English, captain,“ answered his 
officer. 

“Not I! An English flag? no! no other 
flag but that of the glorious flag of our union 
shall ever fly above these decks. Why, man, it 
would be just so long as the blood-red croes hung 
above us, to acknowledge that Queen Victoria 
had the submission not only of us free-born 
Americans, but of our vessel too. No, Fieldings, 
you will never find me trying to save any vessel 
I command from getting a shot or two between 
wind and water, by hoisting a foreign flag over 
an American deck. The wind is not as strong 
as the out-running current. We must go about.” 

The order to tack ship was then given by 
Fieldings, and the beautiful vessel turned on her 
keel with the graceful ease of a swan on its 
grassy lake, and the next moment, with tack and 
sheet hauled aft as if by magic, so thoroughly 
every man understood his duty, she was dancing 
away in the direction of the castle. 

It was necessary for her to sail very close to it 
in order to gain weathering enough to enable her, 
on the larboard tack, to reach the villa. Upon 
coming within a mile of the gloomy fortress, 
which has stood frowning at the entrance of Va- 
lencia since the days of Boabdil the Moor, it 
opened upon it with one or two cannon, but the 
schooner neither showed her colors, returned the 
fire, nor lessened her way. 

“ Shall we go about, sir?” asked the lieuten- 
ant of his commander, asa round shot passed 
across them just above their fore-topsail yard 
and splashed in the sea, a quarter of a mile to 
leeward. 

“ No, we must hold on till we get our weather 
gage,”” was the quiet response. “ These Span- 
iards are no gunners. They couldn’t hit us if 
they should fire all day at this rate.” 

«She is a saucy craft,” said one of the Span- 
ish officers, who, from the battlements of the fort, 
were watching the advancing schooner. “I 
thing she must be an American from her impa- 
dence, and that shield of red and white oe 
on her stern.” 
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“ Then, if she is an American,” said a youth, 
who wore a silver epaulette upon his left shoul- 
der, “we ought to blow her out of water, You 
know we have sworn to avenge ourselves for the 
conduct of their sloop-of-war which attacked one 
of our vessels in this harbor, and took from her 
seven of their men we had imprisoned for being 
noisy in the town.” 

“Yes, the Americans all know that it is not 
safe for their flag to show itself in this bay,” an- 
swered the other, with haughty pride. ‘ But we 
will send a few more shot after this flagless craft, 
and if he does not show his nation at his mast- 
head, I will get the commander of the frigate to 
go and see what he is.” 

Bat the renewed firing was ineffectual. The 
schooner having got as much weathering as she 
required, put about, and laid her course straight 
for the villa de Aleira. It was three in the after- 
noon when the beautiful vessel came close to the 
snowy walls, over which the green foliage hung 
in the richest luxuriance. 

“ We will not anchor, Fieldings,” said Clifford 
de Grey, the young commander, as he prepared 
to enter his gig, which was alongside; “ but lay 
to here till you hear from me. It is uncertain 
how I shall find matters on shore. This plague 
has spared, I hear, neither palace nor cot!’ 

“1 trast that you will find all as your most 
ardent wishes can hope for, captain,” said Coa- 
yers Fieldings, who was his confidant and friend, 
as well as his first command under him. “I do 
not believe that the marriage has taken place. 
They have been suffering too much here to think 
of anything but death.” 

“I fear the worst! But if she is lost to me, 
calm as I speak to you now, I will take ven- 
geance upon father and husband. But itis mad- 
ness to think of losing her. I would ten thou- 
sand times rather see her dead and buried by the 
pestilence than—but I can’t endure the dreadful 
thought of the alternative. Be near the shore; 
and have an armed boat ready to succor me 
should I find myself among enemies.” 

Thus speaking, the youthful commander of 
the nameless vessel descended into.his boat. It 
was pulled by four men, who were armed with 
pistols in their belts and cutlasses dangling at 
their waists. He also had stuck in his belt a 
pair of Greek silver-chased pistolets with long 
barrels, and wore his sword; but these were all 
concealed by a blue Spanish cloak which he 
wore. 

The schooner, when he left her, was lying to 
not more than a handred fathoms from a small 
rocky pier upon which was a square white build- 
ing perforated with musket ports. It was, how- 


ever, now unoccupied, save by a white bearded 
old man, who gazed on the advancing boat with 
perfect indifference. As Clifford cast his eyes 
upward, the walls of the villa rose high into the 
air, ornamented at equal distances by turrets and 
flanked at the angles by octagonal towers. The 
whole front was as white as snow, and even pain- 
ed the eye as it reflected with tropical brilliancy 
the afternoon sun. 

Upon landing, Clifford left one of the men in. 
the boat, and telling him to push off an oar’s 
length, and be on the alert, he commanded the 
remaining three to follow him. Ascending a 
few slimy steps, with carved lions’ heads on each 
side, he found himself in a sort of portico. of 
stone. Here sat the old man. He was as caday- 
erous as death, and was so feeble that he could 
searcely reply to the inquiry of the American : 

“ How fares it with Senor Alava, your mas- 
ter?” Getting only a sad shake of the head, he 
left the old servitor with his bottle of wine and a 
pile of fruit that some one had placed near him, 
and ascended the steep flight of steps that led to 
the terrace of the villa. Upon reaching this 
commanding elevation, he and his followers 
paused to take breath. As the American officer 
looked around him, his eye fell upon the whole 
magnificence of the bay, with the city of Valen- 
cia—so lately more a city of the dead than of the 
living—the castle, the Spanish frigate, the ruins 
of Villena Requena, and the score of hamlets 
lining the shore. At his feet was his own vessel 
visible to every square foot of her deck to his 
bird’s eye view. 

While his gun to 
on his veasel’s deck, and before he proceeds to 
enter the gateway of the villa immediately below 
him, we will explain what brought him in his 
vessel to this spot, when all others fied from it, 
as accursed. Ten months previous he had been 
a junior officer of an American sloop-of-war that, 
lay in the harbor of Valencia for some weeks. 
Daring this time, among other beautiful Span- 
ish senoritas with whom the hospitalities of the 
city and of the villas on the coast enabled him to 
become acquainted, was the charming and intel- 
ligent Dona Estella de Alava. He met her at 
an entertainment given in the city of Valencia 
to the officers of the ship ; and fascinated by her. 
beauty, and believing that she entertained to- 
wards him that favorable feeling w may 
ripen into love, he repaired on horseback to her 
father’s villa the next day to pay his respects to. 
her. During the ride, which extended along the 
curving shore of the bay for six miles, he waa 
overtaken by a Spanish traveller; whom he rec 
ognized as having seen at the entertainment of 
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dressed, well-mounted, and though full forty-five 

years of age, had the art of making himself ap- 

ar under thirty. Clifford bowed, and would 
éntered into courteous conversation with 

him, but the other, scarcely recognizing his salu- 
tation, spurred on, and was soon far ahead of him. 
~“ Not very civil, to be sure,” said Clifford to 
himself; “but the civility of the Spanish women 
compensates for the incivility of the men.” 

At length he reached the villa, and was not a 
little surprised to see the coal-black charger of 
the’ Spaniard standing at the gate held by a 
groom. When Clifford alighted he gave his 
own in charge, and ascertaining that Don de Ala- 
va and his fair daughter were at home, he asked 
who the cavalier was who had preceded him. 

“Don Pedro Bilboa,” answered the groom, 
lifting his cap. 

Upon entering the villa, Clifford was hospita- 
bly ‘received by the old don; but was vexed on 
discovering Don Pedro seated by Senorita Es- 
tella. But no sooner did she behold his entrance 
than quickly leaving him, she advanced, and 
extending her hand with frank cordiality, said, in 
& bewitching way Spanish ladies only have: 

“T am so glad you are come to visit us. I 
did not think you would remember us and my 
invitation.” 

“T never forget those I profoundly admire,” 
he'answered, gallantly ; “and I must be dead to 
all sensibility to the beautiful and good, to forget 
thee, Dona de Alava.” 

At this speech the maiden blushed, and her 
eyes beamed with pleasure. Don Pedro sat 
frowning, and looking as jealous as nine ordina- 
ry jealous lovers compounded intoone. The re- 
sult of this visit was that Clifford became satis- 
fied that she loved him, and that he loved her 
with all his heart. As for Don Pedro, he didn’t 
care a fig for his frowns, and when he found that 
his attention to the fair girl annoyed him, he did 
his best to increase the annoyance to him, for he 
Gearly saw in him a rival. On his way home 
10 the city, he was met by Don Pedro, who left 
the villa half an hour in advance of him. 

' “Draw, coward American!” he cried, charg- 
ing him on horseback with the point of his sword 
advanced and levelled at Clifford’s heart. } 

‘The young seaman adroitly avoided that wea- 
pon and with the butt of a pistol knocked him 
from his saddle as he passed him. During the 
remainder of the sloop-of-war’s stay in the har- 
bor of Valencia, Clifford saw no more of Don 
Pedro; though that he was alive and well after 
the blow he had received he was aware of. The 


and when the day before the sloop sailed he ask- 
ed her hand of her father; having already her 
own sweet consent, the cautious don answered 
that if he would return as commander of a vessel 
in one year, he might wed his daughter, but he 
could never consent to giving her toa junior 
officer. 

With this promise, and happy with hope, Clif- 
ford returned on board his ship. But that very 
night the last boat that came off was attacked 
by a masked party, and because the eight seamen 
manfully- fought for their officer, they were over- 
powered by a regular military force and placed 
in guard upon the guard boat. Clifford, whose 
boat had been attacked, he having come off in 
another, leaving a middy to bring off his own | 
with some stores, at once divined that the attack 
had been made by Don Pedro and bis friends 
with the expectation of assassinating him. 

The American captain at once sent to demand 
the men ; but a peremptory refusal being return- 
ed, he run his sloop-of-war abeam of the guard- 
ship, beat to quarters, loaded his broadside, and 
with the men at their guns with lighted matches, 
he sent a boat party of twelve men headed by 
Clifford, on board the Spaniard. The resolute 
Americans went up her sides, and boldly placing 
themselves among five hundred foes on the deck, 
demanded the American seamen. They were 
given up at once, but sullenly; and with them 
on board, the sloop-of-war bade adieusto the har- 
bor of Valencia. A few months afterwards, an 
American merchantman putting in there for re- 
pairs, was fired into, and ordered to sea again ; 
80 that it got to be well understood by the ves- 
sels of the United States that the Valencians 
bore a bitter grudge against the American flag. 
The commodore had already ordered a frigate 
and brig-of-war to proceed thither to chastise 
them, when the plague breaking out, at once in- 
terdicted all communication with the port. 

At the period of our story the pestilence was 
subsiding, but until the appearance of the schoon- 
er we have described, no American vessel had 
been seen in the bay. Hence the deep interest 
felt by those who suspected her nation. The 
year of probation given to Clifford had nearly 
expired when he appeared in the Mediterranean, 
commander of the ‘schooner of which we have 
seen him in charge. At Ivica, where he had 
gone to leave the schooner, in order to cross the 
water to the main land in the night in a small 
boat to visit the villa, he had learned from a 
Spanish sailor, whom he had often seen, that 
old Don de Alava had died of the plague, and 
that Don Pedro, his nephew, had taken the villa, 


villa with it8 fair inmate was all his own field, 


and was to marry, the day Lent was over, the 
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fair daughter, though she loved him not, and 
would marry him only by force. No sooner did 
Clifford learn this startling intelligence than, 
without putting into the island of Ivica, which 
was but a league and a half off, he squared away 
and ran straight the twenty miles across to the 
harbor of Valencia. His anxiety and haste were 
the more eager, as when examining the almanac 
he found that that was the second day past the 
last day of Lent. 

We will now return to him, as, after reaching 
the terrace, he applied to the gate of the villa for 
admittance. He finds the chief entrance wide 
open. No one is visible. He hastens on through 
the marble saloon until he reaches a Moorish 
pointed arch-way, which he knew led into a large 
central hall. The door was ajar. A strain of 
faneral music reached his ear. He entered, pale 
and full of solicitude. A funeral cortege was 
crossing the gloomy hall. Two priests, with 
lighted candles, preceded a corpse borne on the 
shoulders of four domestics. By the side of the 
corpse walked Don Pedro, sad and clad in the 
flowing weeds of mourning. The pall was cov- 
ered with a white scarf, which showed that the 
corpse was that of avirgin. Clifford’s heart 
sank within him as he stood almost petrified, 
gazing on the procession as if he saw a pageant 
in a dream rather than what was real. Sudden- 
ly he darted forward, the whole truth flashing 
upon his mind, when the steward of the villa, a 
tall, gray-headed Castilian, whom he had not 
seen, as he was concealed by a pillar, laid his 
hand upon his arm. 

“Hold, senor, she is dead! You have come 
too late!” he said, solemnly, and in a tone of 


“Ts it the funeral of Senorita Estella, good 
Gonzalvo? O, say not that I guess right.” 

“ You are right, Senor de Grey! She is both 
married and dead, and is now being carried to 
the sepulchre.” 

“ Married !” exclaimed the confounded lover. 

“Yes. Yesterday morning she was married 
by the tallest priest to Don Pedro. It was done 
by force. She called on me, if I ever saw you, 
to bear witness that it was not by her own will. 
Ah, senor, she expected you the day before yes- 
terday, which ended the year you were to be 
away. But she died, bidding me assure you her 
heart was yours forever. She died ere they left 
the altar! She fell down suddenly in convul- 
sions as Don Pedro approached her; and though 
every aid was rendered by him and the priests, 
she expired within half an hour after her wicked 
bridal !” 

By this time the funeral party had passed out 
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of the hall, and were out of sight. Clifford, 
whose heart was near breaking with the news he 
had heard, and tortured with self-reproach that 
he was two days past the time he set, hastened 
after the corpse, almost frantic with grief. He 
overtook it in a path of the garden, at the ex- 
tremity of which was the tomb where they were 
to place her. 

“Hold! Let down the body, priests!” he 
cried, as he came upon them with his drawn 
sword, and followed by his three armed men. 

Don Pedro turned, and beholding him, recog- 
nized him, and smiled sardonically as he pointed 
to the corpse which the priests had ceased to 


carry. 

“Take her now, Americano!” he said, with 
malicious vengeance. “ She is thine, now!” 

And the look with which he said this seemed 
to convey to Clifford’s mind the impression that 
he felt savagely happy at losing his bride by 
death, so that he could witness the grief and dis- 
appointment of his rival. 

“Stand aside, man!” said Clifford. “Let 
me gaze upon her face. Stand back, I say! No 
man will interfere who loves his life !”” 

Don Pedro, who would have interposed, drew 
back before the impetuous command of the young 
officer. Clifford knelt by the corpse and raised 
the white scarf from the face. It was beautiful 
even in the marble whiteness of death. He kiss- 
ed the cheek and lips, and tears dropped warm 
upon the cold eyelids. 

“Darest thou! She is my wife!” exclaimed 
Don Pedro, on seeing this. And he sprang for- 
ward. But Clifford’s menacing sword restrained 
him. 

“Now move on, priests! I will also bea 
mourner,” he said, sorrowfully. And bare- 
headed he walked at the head of the corpse, 
while Don Pedro walked chafing on the other 
side, wishing, but not daring, to avenge himself 
upon him. 

At length they reached the tomb. It was up- 
on the verge of the garden, and excavated in the 
rock that overhung the bay. It was a large sub- 
terranean chamber, with sarcophagi of stone 
arranged on each side with copper lids. Into 
one of these fixed stone coffins the priests were 
about to lift the body. 

“Pollute her not, monsters, with your touch !” 
cried Clifford. “ She is sacred even in death !” 

He then raised the body, which he was sur- 
prised to find still flexible in his arms, and laid 
her in her narrow house. He covered her body 
with the pall and the white veil, and then stood 
gazing upon her placid features which seemed 
delicately moulded of transparent wax, while the 
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priests chanted over her the service for the dead. 
Don Pedro knelt in the doorway of the tomb, 
muttering, “ Requiescat in pace !” 

At length the priests turned away, and went 
out of the sepulchre, as if glad to get away from 
the presence of one who seemed quite willing to 
inflict upon them the chastisement they felt they 
merited for being abettors in the fatal marriage 
of Senorita Estella with the wretch Don Pedro. 
The latter lingered and seemed disposed to re- 
main as long as Clifford did. But the latter 
said to him, sternly : 

“Leave, sir. Death has forever separated 
you from your victim. Leave.” 

“Only the circumstance that the plague has 
carried off all my servants, prevents me, Sir 
Americano, from chastising your arrogance,” 
answered Don Pedro; and frowning darkly up- 
on his rival, he strode away from the tomb of his 
buried wife. 

Clifford now gave way to his deep grief, and 
condemning his delay, implored forgiveness of 
the insensible body in the most impassioned 
manner, At length night drew on, and one of 
his men came near to warn him that Don Pedro 
had been seen to whisper to the priests, and to 
send them on messages. 

“Tt is likely sir, that they mean you a mischief. 
They can soon raise the peasantry.” 

But he did not hear. He had his hand upon 
her pulse, and his face close to hers, to see if she 
had not life ; for in pressing a farewell kiss upon 
her lips, he felt that they had the warmth of life. 
He felt a faint, thread-like pulse; and her fore- 
head was sensibly warm to his touch. 

“Fly,” he cried, almost incapable of articula- 
tion, from his intense excitement ; “ fly—bring 
the surgeon. Haste, for your lives! She has 
life in her 

Two of the men uttering exclamations of 
amazement, disappeared on their swift errand. 
In the meanwhile, Clifford, aided by the remain- 
ing attendant and the steward, began to use 
friction upon her hands. Each moment increas- 
ed their hope. They removed her from the stone 
coffin, and conveyed her to a settee in the gar- 
den. By this time the surgeon arrived, and 
opening a vein upon the temples, the crimson 
blood flowed at first slowly, but afterwards with 
a lively current. She sighed, and opened her 
eyes slowly. 

“ She lives!” cried Clifford. 

* In twenty minutes more the restoration to life 
was complete. She recognized Clifford, and up- 
on seeing him, she said : 

“Ts this heaven? Are you dead, also, and 
dost thou love me yet?” 7 
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“Nay, Estella, this is earth, and on earth I 
love thee, evermore,” he answered, embracing 
her. 
At length, after her first gush of joy was a 
little past, she was able to inform him that she 
had swallowed a poison as soon as the marriage 
ceremony was over; but she had not taken 
enough to cause her death, though for a time the 
entire suspension of all animation. 

“Will you be mine, now, and go with me to 
my native land over the seas, dear Estella?” he 
asked. 

“Thine! I am doubly thine own, dearest 
Clifford. My heart was before thine, and now I 
owe thee my life.” 

“Let us at once to the schooner!” said the 
surgeon. “ Here comes a party that look hostile.” 

As he spake, Don Pedro led on some forty 
vine-dressers, servitors, and others, armed with 
the rude weapons of their occupations. 

“Cut them down! seize the officer in gold!” 
he shouted. 

The men rushed forward. Clifford drew his 
sword, the surgeon and five or six men who had 
come with him did the same, or cocked their 
pistols as they came on. Don Pedro at that 
moment saw his bride alive! He stood still and 
gazed on her with mingled incredulity and horror. 

“Tt is she! Thou art alive! It has beena 
deception to rob me of my wife. To the rescue!” 
he shouted. 

But Clifford received him on the sharp point 
of his sword, and passed it through his body. 
The surgeon and sailors cut their way through 
the mass of peasants, who, seeing Don Pedro 
fall, fled like sheep. Clifford reached the boat 
in safety with his rescued mistress, and in half 
an hour the schooner, without a name or flag, 
was seen to stand out of the bay in the direction 
of Ivica. The third day afterward it anchored 
among the American squadron at Port Mahon ; 
and the marriage of Captain Clifford de Grey 
with the beautiful Senorita de Alava, the once 
buried bride, took place on board the flag ship, 
in the presence of numerous officers and invited 
guests from the shore. 

The Valencians did not learn till some time 
afterward the object-and iseue of the visit of the 
symmetrical schooner, and the information did 
not by any means lessen their hostility against 
the American banrfer and the gallant hearts that 
on every sea throb beneath it. It was not long 
afterwards before a frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain de Grey, entered the harbor, and after an 
hour’s cannonading of their castle, brought them 
to their senses, and to conditions to treat ever 
after with civility the flag of our Union. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


** Not useless are flowers; though 

Blooming o’er fields and wave 

From every source your sanction 
Harmless delight.” 


made for 
me treasure 


The Hyacinth. 

The hyacinth is a highly esteemed florist’s flow- 
er, of easy culture, ot which more than one thou- 
sand varieties are cultivated in Holland, forming 
quite an important item in the exports of that coun- 
try, and from whence Great Britain, the United 
States, and all Europe, receive their annual sup- 
plies, and, in fact, all parts of the world. Hya- 
cinths are double and single; of various colors, em- 
bracing every shade of red, from a deep crimson 
pink down to white; of blue, from white to almost 
black; and some few yellow and salmon color; but 
the shades of yellow are not very brilliant, and 
appear yellow only in contrast with the white. 
Some of the white, and other light varieties, have 
red, blue, purple or yellow eyes, which add much to 
the beauty of the flower; and others are more or 
less striped or shaded, and some are tipped with 
green. The double varieties are generally consid- 
ered the finest, but many of the single sorts are 
equally desirable, as what is deficient in the size of 
the bell is made up in the greater number of them; 
some of the single sorts are the richest in color. 
Strong bright colors are, in general, preferred to 
such as are pale; there are, however, many rose-col- 
ored, pure white, and light blue hyacinths, in high 
estimation. Hyacinths begin to flower the last of 
April in this climate, and, if shaded by an awning 
from hot suns, may be kept in perfection the greater 
part of amonth. They never require watering at 
any season; keep them free from weeds; as the 
stems advance in height, they should be supported 
by having small sticks or wires, painted green, 
stuck into the ground back of the bulb, to which 
they should be neatly tied ; otherwise they are liable 
to fall down by the weight of the bells, and, as the 
stem is very brittle, it is sometimes broken off when 
exposed tostorms. The most suitable time to plant 
hyacinths is in October and November. 


The Lily. 

The lily is an interesting flower to the young 
florist as well as the botanist, on account of the 
simplicity of its structure and magnitude and dis- 
tinct character of its different parts and organs. 
The root of the lily, or what is generally denomi- 
nated the root, is a scaly bulb, the scales being laid 
over each other in an imbricate form, enclosing the 
germ or bud. The bulb is not a root, strictly speak- 
ing, but a bud containing the embryo of the future 
plant. The roots are thrown out of the bottom of 
these bulbs, or buds, and, unlike the fibres of the 
tulip, are perennial; and on their strength depends, 
in a great measure, the vigor of the future plant. 
Bulbs long kept out of the ground are very much 
weakened, and a number of years will elapse before 
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they recover strength to bloom in great perfection. 
After the flowering of the lily, in August, the foli- 
age of many species decays; the bulbs then are in 
the most perfect state for transplanting. If they 
are permitted to remain long after this, and the foli- 
age begins to start again, they will not bloom so 
strong the next year. The lily should not be 
moved any oftener than is necessary. It will do 
well in any well prepared border or bed. The 
bulbs of strong-growing lilies may be planted from 
four to five inches deep, and weaker sorts from 
three to four inches. In the borders, three bulbs, 
of the strong-growing species, are enough for one 
group, or five of the weaker sorts. They have a 
pleasing effect when planted in masses, or they 
may be planted in beds. Most of the species are 
quite hardy; but they will all be benefited, and 
bloom more strongly, provided they receive a cov- 
ering of rotten manure before winter sets in. 

The Iris. 

The iris is a very extensive and beautiful family, 
claiming the whole world as her country. Some of 
the species have very large flowers, which, from 
their being very vivid, and several uniting in the 
same blossom, are extremely showy. Many of 
them are bulbous-rooted. One ofthe most esteem- 
ed bulbous-rooted iris is the Persian, on account of 
the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. It is also 
very early, but not perfectly hardy. It is valued 
for forcing, as a few of its flowers will scent a whole 
room ; their colors are pale sky-blue, purple, yellow, 
and sometimes white. The Spanish is a very pret- 
ty border flower, of many varieties, all rich and 
elegant. Many of the varieties are various colored, 
striped or spotted; the bulbs are small, tooth-like, 
sending forth rush-like foliage, with flowers in June, 
on stems about eighteen inches high. These bulbs 
should be planted about two and a half inches deep, 
in a rich garden soil, in October and November. 


The Snow-drop. 

The snow-drop is the carliest flower of all the 
garden-tribe, and will even show her head above 
the snow, as if to prove her rivalry with whiteness. 
Every third year the roots should be taken up, in 
June or July, when the leaves are kept in a dry 
place till August, when they should be replanted. 
The bulbs are very small. To make them look 
well, and to produce a pretty effect when in bloom, 
about twenty should be planted together in a clump 
one and a half or two inches deep. There is a va- 
riety with double flowers—both sorts desirable— 
about six inches high in March and April. 


The Adonis. 
The adonis vernalis is a handsome perennial bor- 


.der plant, one foot high, producing yellow flowers 


in May or June. It is a native of the south of Eu- 


rope. It succeeds in any common garden soil, if 
not too heavy. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Hundred Eggs from a Python. 

In the Zoological Gardens, at London, they have 
had a large serpent of the python species, from the 
west coast of Africa, for many years. This reptile 
is nineteen feet long and twenty inches in circum- 
ference. About three years ago another snake of 
the same kind was introduced to its den, and they 
have lived together ever since. On the morning of 
the 12th of January the men in charge of that de- 
partment were much surprised to find that the 
larger serpent had laid about a hundred eggs as 
large as those of a goose. The skin of the eggs 
was tough and leathery, their color, dirty yellow. 
When first seen the eggs were in a heap, but the 
serpent laid them all on a level, and then coiled 
her body over them. During the week after she 
laid them, the serpent came off them twice for short 
periods. She is covered with a blanket while thus 
upon her eggs, and has not fed for the last twenty- 
one weeks. This interesting fact establishes the 
fact that this species of serpent hatches her young 
by incubation, and it is betieved that she Will bring 
some snakes from the great nest of eggs she has laid. 


A great Institution. 

The Cattaraugus (New York) Republican says: 
“Mr, A. Mudgett, of Great Valley, who keeps a 
quantity of bees, makes his hives out of birch-bark 
at small cost; they are preferable to any other. To 
keep the moths or millers out of his hives he keeps 
tame minks, and they destroy all the millers. He 
has kept for the last twenty years from twenty to 
one hundred and twenty swarms at a time, and he 
considers the birch-bark hive, and tame minks to 
destroy the bee-moth, the greatest discovery he has 
made. When his minkery gets overstocked, he 
kills off a quantity, and sells the skins for two dol- 
lars apiece.” 

A Descendant of Montezuma. 

Chimalpopocami is the name of a professor of 
grammar at the Indian college in Mexico city, who 
claims to be a legitimate descendant of Montezuma 
and the ancient Aztec sovereigns of Mexico, and 

ding to the rights of legitimacy, 
for whieh Spain is wash a stickler—has a prior 
claim to the throne of that country. He declared 
not long ago to a French traveller that, at the time 
of the United States expedition, some overtures 
were made to him on the subject, but he only re- 
garded them as intrigues, to whieh he took care 
not to lend himself. 


Remarkable Phenomenon. 

The Montreal Gazette, of the 7th ult., says that 
between two and three o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing a bright red light, having the shape and ap- 
pearance of a sword, was seen in the western part 
of the heavens, and remained visible for some min- 


utes. It had a very striking appearance, and by 
many was looked upon as an omen of evil portent. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable Coincidences. 

David Brierly and Jesse Bamford were born in 
Rochdale, England, on the 29th of February, 1796, 
in the same house, and within the same hour. Mr. 
Brierly died in North Andover on the first day of 
the last month, and Mr. Bamford in the same place 
on the 11th. Both were long in the mill of Mr. 
Sutton though Mr. Brierly for some of the last 
years has been upon his own farm. Mr. Bamford 
has been in the mill twenty-six years, and was em- 
ployed there at the time of his death. In honor of 
his long and faithful services, his employer stopped 
his works on the day of his funeral—a tribute to 
humble merit honorable to his memory, and to the 
proprietor of the mill. 


An ancient Grecian. 

John Bassiniatis, a Greek farmer, one hundred 
and thirteen years old, died lately at his house at 
Tegee, in the Peloponnesus. Two hours before his 
death he told his wife, who is ninety-five years of 
age, that he felt his end approaching. In the eve- 
ning he assembled all his workmen, and having 
eaten and drank with them, lay on a sofa in the 
room where they were singing and enjoying them- 
selves, and without a struggle expired. The patri- 
arch had from his single marriage twelve sons and 
two daughters, who by their marriages gave him 
132 descendants. 


A pretty Riddle. 

A gentleman, who was paying his addresses to a 
lady, at length summoned conrage to ask if his suit 
was agreeable to her, and whether he might flatter 
himself with a chance of its ultimate success? The 
lady replied, “ Stripes;” telling the gentleman to 
transpose the letters of the word so as to form out 
of them her answer. The reader who can find out 
the secret need never fear being nonplussed by a 
lady; those who cannot discover the puzzle must 
either wait until they can overcome the difficulty, 
or give up all thoughts of successful wooing. 


A large Family. 

Moses Saunders, Esq., now living in Orland, Me., 
is ninety-one years nine months old. He has elev- 
en children, seventy-four grandchildren, and one 
hundred and ninety-nine great-grandchildren. 
He has six descendants in the fifth generation, and 
perhaps more, as there are three families from which 
no intelligence has been received. Among all these 
descendants not one was ever deformed, nor one 
idiotic. 

Smart old Lady. 

There is a lady at Deerfield, N. H., one hundred 
and three years old (Mrs. Jenkins). She is smart 
and active, makes het own bed and knits stockings. 


Last autumn she attended a military muster, was 
received with all the honors due to the rank of a 
major-general, reviewed a regiment, and was es- 
corted to the field and home by a cavalry company 
commanded by Captain Ring. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Plain boiled Salt Codfish. 

Soak the fish twelve or fifteen hours. In the 
morning take it from the water, and clean it nicely 
with a brush. Put it into the fish kettle, and rub 
over it a teacupful of molasses; cover it with water 
and let it boil fifteen minutes; set your kettle back 
where it will keep warm. Half an hour before din- 
ner put it on, and let it boil again. Slip it carefully 
from the strainer on to a dish, and cover with a 
white napkin. Serve with melted butter and hard- 
boiled eggs. If these directions are followed, the 
fish will always be tender. ° 


Diet Bread, which keeps Moist. 

Three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar dissolv- 
ed in a quarter of a pint of water; half a pound of 
the best flour; seven eggs, taking away the whites 
of two; mix the liquid sugar when it has boiled 
with the eggs; beat them up together ina basin 
with a whisk; then add by degrees the flour, beat- 
ing all together for about ten minutes; put it into a 
quick oven. An hour bakes it. Tin moulds are 
the best; the dimensions for this quantity are six 
inches in length and four in depth. 


Hashed Mutton, 

Cut the cold mutton into slices as uniform as pos- 
sible; flour them; pepper and salt them; put them 
into a stewpan, with some gravy made of an onion 
stewed with whole pepper and toasted bread, in a 
pint of water, to which a little walnut ketchup has 
been added—this gravy should be stewed two 
hours before using —do not let the hash boil; when 
it is done, add a little thickening of butter, flour 
and water, if required, and serve up with slices of 
toasted bread. 


Potato Bread. 

Boil a quantity of potatoes; drain them well 
strew over them a small quantity of salt, and let 
them remain in the vessel in which they were boil- 
ed closely covered for an hour, which makes them 
mealy; then peel and pound them as smooth as 
flour. Add four pounds of potatoes to six of wheat 
flour, and make it into dough with yeast, in the 
way that bread is generally made. Let it stand 
three hours to rise. 


To dress Mutton Hams. 

Soak the ham for five or six hours in cold spring 
water, unless it has only recently been cured, then 
one hour will suffice; put it into cold water; boil 
gently; it will be done in two hours and a half. It 
is eaten cold. 


Fried Cakes. 

One cup of sugar, one of cream, three eggs, cin- 
namon or nutmeg, a teaspoonful of saleratus. Cut 
as jumbles, or in strips; twist, and fry in lard. 
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Gold and Silver Fish. 

Pure rain-water is best to keep these delicate 
little creatures in—they should never be put into 
water that has been boiled. It is a good plan to 
throw them in the morning into a large bow! of 
fresh water, with a few bread-crumbs in it, and let 
them remain there an hour. Then put them in 
pure fresh water in their vases; the water should be 
changed every day. If the bread remains in the 
water to become sour, it will kill the fish. 


Snaps. 

Half a pint of molasses, a quarter of a pouhd of 
brown sugar, caraway seeds, and ground ginger, 
each a tablespoonful, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter; work the butter into a pound of flour, then 
altogether, and form it in cakes not larger than a 
dollar piece on baking tins; bake in a moderate 
oven twenty minutes, when they will be dry and 
crisp. 


Fillet of Mutton. 

Choose a very large leg; cut from four to five 
inches in thickness from the large end of the leg; 
take out the bone, and in its place put a highly 
savory force meat; flour, and roast it fer two hours, 
and it will be done; it may be sent to table with 
the same accompaniments as a fillet of veal, with 
melted butter pour over it, or a rich brown gravy 
and red currant jelly. 


Ginger-Nuts. 
One cup of molasses, half a cup of sugar, a table- 


spoonful of ginger, one cup of butter, half a cup of 
sour milk, two teaspoonsful of saleratus dissolved 
in boiling water, and stirred in after the flour. 
Make it just stiff enough to roll very thin; cut in 
small cakes, and bake in a slow oven. 


To cement broken China or Glass. 

Beat lime to the finest powder, and sift it through 
fine muslin; then tie some into a thin muslin; put 
on the edges of the broken china some white of 
egg; dust some lime quickly on the same, and unite 
them exactly. 

Soft Gingerbread. 

Three eggs, three cups full of molasses, one cup 

full of butter, two teaspoonsful of saleratus dissolved 


in a cup full of warm water, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, and six cups full of flour. 


Family Cake. 

To six ounces each of rice and wheat flour add 
half a pound of powdered sugar, nine eggs, and 
half an ounce of caraway seed; beat for an hour, 
and bake the same time in a quick oven. 


Hard Gingerbread. 

Three pounds of sugar, two pounds of butter, 
twelve eggs, two teacupsful of milk, two teaspoons- 
ful of saleratus, eight of ginger, and 
flour sufficient to roll. 


Editor’s 


Gable, 


POLITENESS. 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or 
necessary to possess, than perfect good-breeding, 
which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardness, and awkward bash- 
fulness. A little ceremony is sometimes neces- 
sary; @ certain degree of firmness is absolutely 
so, and an awkward modesty is extremely un- 
becoming. In mixed companies, whoever is 
admitted to take part in them, is, for the time at 
least, supposed to be upon a footing of equality 
with the rest, and, consequently, every one claims, 
and very justly, every mark of civility and good- 
breeding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden. There is 
nothing so little forgiven as a seeming inatten- 
tion to the person who is speaking to you. We 
have seen many people, who, while you are speak- 
ing to them, instead of looking at and attending 
to yon, fix their eyes upon the ceiling or some 
other part of the room, look out at the window, 
lift a book or newspaper, and read it. Nothing 
discovers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than 
this, and nothing is so offensively ill-bred. Be 
assured that the profoundest learning, without 
good-breeding, is unwelcome and tiresome pedan- 
try. Aman who is not well-bred is unfit for 
good society, and is unwelcome in it. Make, 
then, good-breeding the great object of your 
thoughts and actions. Observe carefully the 
behaviour and manner of those who are distin- 
guished by their good-breeding. Imitate and 
endeavor to excel, that you may at least equal 
them. Observe how it adorns merit, and how 
often it covers the want of it. 


Tue Quern’s Heattu.—The London Spec- 
tator says :—“ The queen’s grief is immeasurable, 
and her depression is said to be regarded by the 
court with the deepest sympathy, not now un- 
mingled with some anxiety. All the official al- 
lusions confirm this ramor.” 


Ricugs Poverty.—There is no for- 
tune so good but it may be reversed, and none 
so bad, but it may be bettered. The sun that 
rises in clouds may set in splendor, and that 
which rises in splendor, may set in gloom. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anv Proprrieror. 


LADY ARTISTS. 


“ Hard times” are enrolling ladies under the 

banners of the arts! A writer in the Commer- 

cial Advertiser, speaking of the liberal ‘‘ Schoo} 

of Design for Women at the Cooper Institute,’ 

New York, remarks very suggestively :—“ One 
effect of the hard times is seen in the superior 
class of pupils who now enter the school. Ina 

time of war the very poor cannot commence a 

long course of instraction. They must turn their 

hands to work which will yield immediate sup- 
port; they cannot wait a year or two to learn a 
profession. At the same time thousands who 
hitherto have been in good circumstances, now 
find their incomes cut off or greatly reduced, and 
in the uncertainty as to what may be their condi- 
tion hereafter, they look forward to some re- 
source for their daughters, and hence seek the 
advantages of such an institution as this. Nor 
is this change in the character of the pupils to be 
regretted. The institution is indeed open to all 
with the utmost liberality. Yet it is evident that 
to pursue art with a prospect of success, requires 
a natural taste and capacity for it, and at Jeast 
some degree of previous culture. It is from this 
class of young women, belonging to families of 
good position, and who are themselves educated 
and refined, that must come the pupils who will 
do most honor to the institution, and be most 
successful in the study and practice of art.” 


a Huspanp.—In 1788, there was a 
correspondence in the Gentleman’s Magazine on 
the question, Whether a man could let his wife 
on lease? There is no instance of a man allow- 
ing his Xantippe to sell him; but in 1736, a wo- 
man sold the body of her dead husband. 


“Very THIn.—“I have just met your old ac- 
quaintance Daly,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
“(and was sorry to see he has almost shrunk 
away to nothing. You are thin, and I am thin, 
but he is thinner than both of us put together.” 


Bice Doos.—They have very large black dogs 
in Connecticut, according to the Hartford Press. 
“Two and a half feet high and most powerfal 
build.” 
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EARLY RISING. 

No one, not habituated to the practice, can 
picture the excellent feeling, the elasticity of 
spirit, the intellectual energy that reward the 
man who has the courage and self-denial to fore- 
go the luxurious delight of warm beds and morn- 
ing slumbers, and “ rise with the lark that greets 
the purpling morn.” It ig only habit, however, 
that produces this result. The habitual slug- 
gard, concerning whom the Psalmist and Doctor 
Watts have written such very dreadful things, 
tempted, ‘‘once upon a time,” to rise at the 
deadly hour of four or five o’clock, will infallibly 
pronounce the whole affair to be a humbug. He 
will coincide with the opinion of the lazy boy 
who, when his father observed to him that it was 
the “early bird that caught the worm,” replied, 
that if the worm hadn’t got up earlier, he would 
have escaped destruction. We once attempted 
to break in on the luxurious habits of a friend 
under circumstances we thought calculated to 
ensure a signal triumph. The scene of the ex- 
periment was at Nahant; we had outstayed the 
holiday guests of summer, who had flown home 
with the first breath of autumn. September had 
set in, and the air “bit shrewdly.” Oar friend, 
or our victim, whichever the reader chooses, slept 
at Drew’s, in a room leading out of ours. Long 
before daybreak, on a sharp morning, we invaded 
the sanctity of his dormitory, took him suddenly 
unawares, and lifted him from dream-land into 
life, setting him upon his feet, and bidding him 
sternly to dress himself and follow us. He was 
too much bewildered to offer any objection. 

No criminal, summoned by the sheriff to break- 
fast and the gallows, ever looked more dismayed 
than our sleepy friend as he hastened to robe 
himself. The victim being at last decorated for 
the sacrifice, we took his arm and led him 
through sundry corridors, and down stately stair- 
cases out into the open air, up the hill to the east 
of the hotel, and then seated ourself beside him 
on a rustic bench, our faces to the seaward. A 
myriad of stars, world upon world, lit up with 
inimitable splendor, shone like sapphires and ru- 
bies on the dark, purple velvet of the sky. Be- 
tween us and the horizon lay the vast, mysteri- 
ous, ever vastless, ever moaning ocean, now 
dimly distinguished, and sending a pleasing ter- 
ror to the soul of those who gazed upon its 
bosom. Anon the east was purpled with a few 
streaks of daylight; light clouds, at first gray, 
then rosy, and then golden, rolled up from the 
farther verge of the ocean, and then the sun, a 
globe of burning fire, bounded up from the hori- 
zon and bathed the whole sea-scape in unmiti- 
gable splendor. We tarned in triumph to our 
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friend—he was fast asleep! Alas! alas! said 
we; and then leaving him there to wake up by 
himself, we walked away, bethinking ourself that 
the golden hours of the morning are the most 
valuable of the whole twenty-four. One hour of 
the morning is worth two of the evening. Lite- 
rary history is full of the marvels that genius has 
accomplished while more than half the world has 
lain in sleep. The greater part of Scott’s charm- 
ing works was written before breakfast; he re- 
tired early, and rose early, and poured out his 
pure, bright fancies as the lark lavishes his melo- 
dies at morn. 

There are few persons who cannot profitably 
command a couple of hours by anticipating the 
usual hour of rising, and two hours a day dili- 
gently employed in literary, scientific or artistic 
pursuits, will accomplish wonders. To those 
who wish to make the experiment, we have but 
one word to add—don’t addict yourselves to the 
practice of instrumental music, for your morning 
trombone will be very apt to bring down curses 
upon your head, silent but deep. 


THE EARTH. 

The hollow ball on which we live contains 
within itself the elements of its own destruction. 
Within the outer crust—the cool temperature of 
which supports animal and vegetable life and 
solidifies the stone, coal and metallic ores so im- 
porgant to our well being—there exists a mass of 
fluid, igneous matter. Some of this matter occa- 
sionally escapes through the mouth of a volcano, 
or makes its presence felt by an earthquake; 
but neither the earthquake nor the volcano is 
necessary to prove that fire exists in the earth. 
At the depth of 2480 yards water boils; lead 
melts at the depth of 8400 yards. There is a 
red at the depth of seven miles, and if we adopt 
the temperature as calculated from Morveau’s 
corrected scale of Wedgeworth’s pyrometer, we 
find that the earth is fluid at the depth of one 
hundred miles. 


Poncrua.ity.—Be careful of your word, even 
in keeping the most trifling appointment. But 
do not blame another for a failure of that kind 
till you have heard his excuse. 


> 


A Borrie.—The largest glass bottle 
ever blown was at Leith, Scotland. It was in 
dimensions forty inches by forty-two, and was 
capable of holding two barrels in quantity of fluid. 


Womay’s Ricuts.—If she cannot be captain 
of a big ship, may she always command an 
almighty smack. 
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MUSIC. 

The art of music is unquestionably of very 
ancient origin. The earliest records of the ha- 
man race make mention of vocal and instrumen- 
tal, the former probably preceding the latter in 
point of time. It is a mooted point whether in 
its origin it was an imitative art, suggested by 
the sounds of nature, or spontaneous and inborn 
—we incline to the latter opinion. It is more 
intellectual than sensual, and interprets the emo- 
tions of the soul rather than makes an appeal to 
the senses. It is the complement of language, 
beginning where language ends and fails, and 
supplying an expression for emotions, aspirations 
and thoughts, which cannot be translated into 
words. The children of Israel, when they had 
accomplished the wondrous passage of the Red 
Sea dryshod, when the power of the Lord had 
overwhelmed their enemies, burst into a trinm- 
phal anthem of thanksgiving and victory, as they 
stood upon the farther shore. “And Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand ; and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them, ‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for he has 
triamphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.’” 

The timbrel here alluded to must have been 
almost exactly like our tambourine. The harp, 
the psaltery, the fife, the trumpet, horn, cymbals 
and castanets, were other instruments of mittsic 
known to the Jews. The ancient Greek instru- 
ments were similar. It is probable that the 
Greeks cultivated music with the same assiduity 
they bestowed upon the other arts. “Greece,” 
we are told, was the language of minstrelsy— 
“No occasion, great or small, of a mortal career, 
was without its appropriate harmony. Marriage 
had its epithalamia, its soporific strains, at mid- 
night, its rousing strains in the morning ; mater- 
nity had its hymns to Diana; death itself was 
forced to drop the curtain to slow music.” 

In Italy, the land of song, music existed prior 
to the Romans. The Romans cultivated music 
with mach success. Their musical instruments 
were very fine. A sort of trombone found in the 
ruins of Pompeii after the lapse of twenty centa- 
ries, and now in the possession of the emperor of 
Austria, is said to be unsurpassed in the purity 
Of ite tones by any modern instrument. 

Music declined in Rome from the time of Nero. 
It then became almost the exclusive property of 
the persecuted Christians, and their vocal reli- 
gious exercises were probably borrowed, in style 
at least, from the pagan hymns to the gods. In 
the fifth century, Pope Gregory made consider- 
able improvement in the science already revived 
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modern music has attained a rank which places 
it on a footing with the other fine arts. The 
Italian church-music is the best in the world ; 
and the chant of the Miserere, composed by Gre- 
gorio Allegri, and sung once a year in the papal 
chapel at Rome, is probably the most powerful 
musical composition ever produced by human 
genius. It is intended to commemorate the awful 
period which elapsed between the death and res- 
urrection of our Saviour—the earth: wrapt io 
gloom, and man bereft of hope! The Miserere 
is an agonizing cry for mercy from a despairing 
world. “ Its effects upon the minds of those who 
hear it,” says a recent traveller, “are almost too 
powerful to be borne; and never—never can be 
forgotten.” 

The modern Italian opera dates from about 
1475. It was carried into France, in 1648; and 
transplanted to England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it was severely attacked by the reign- 
ing wits of the day. Every one remembers 
Pope’s lines, beginning : 

“ Still let Ausonia, skilled in every art, 
To soften manners and corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 
To sanction vice, and hunt decorum down.” 

The greatest men have recognized the power 
and inspiration of music. Milton will recur to 
the reader, finding solace and strength at the 
harpsichord, or Alfieri catching the tone of his 
tragedies from the music of a woman’s voice. 
D’Israeli happily portrays the power of this art. 
“One blast of thy trampet, and thousands rush 
forth to die ; one peal of thy organ, and countless 
numbers kneel to pray.” 


Very Goop.—When Washington Allston was 
in England, at a public dinner given him, Camp- 
bell was present, and playfully drank to the 
“painters—and glaziers of America.” Alliston 
returned the compliments by proposing the “ pa- 
per-stainers of England.” 


Goop Ipgza.—When Rev. Mr. Bond of 
Cherryfield, Me., marries a couple, he makes it 
& practice to present them a Bible, as their chart 
and compass by which to sail over the sea of 
married life on which they are entering. 


Prize Ficut-—At a late prize fight in Eng- 
land one of the combatants had his right shoul- 
der blade fractured. The contest occupied over 
three hours and resulted in a draw. 


Ioworance.—One-third of the whole popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, above the age of ten years, 
can neither read nor write. 


by St. Ambrose, of Milan; and since that time 
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AGRICULTURE, 

Daniel Webster once remarked that the “ agri- 
cultural interest was the sleeping lion of the 
country.” It seems of late as if this same lion 
was wide awake, for never do we remember to 
have noted more activity and zeal in agricultural 
pursuits, than exist at the present time. A few 
years ago the sale of agricultural implements and 
seeds was @ petty business, and was only pursued 
in connection with some other occupation, gen- 
erally as a branch of the grocery business. In 
town and city, persons in this line of trade kept 
a few seeds, some hoes and rakes, and that was 
about the extent of the matter. Now we have, 
in every large city, immense establishments, 
trading on very large capitals, and sending all 
over the country seeds of new plants and vege- 
tables, new varieties of old stock, and improved 
implements, the number of which is daily in- 
creasing. A few years ago science, as applied to 
agriculture, was studied and understood only by 
asmall number of rich gentlemen-farmers—the 
means of diffusing such knowledge among the 
mass of agriculturists being insufficient to com- 
pete with the existing prejudices against what 
was snecringly called book-farming. Now we 
have agricultural lectures, agricultural papers, 
agricultural fairs, and agricultural conventions, 
all urging on the great work of cultivating the 
soil in the most thorough and efficient manner. 
We do not deny that the old school farmers pos- 
sessed skill; so long as the natural fertility of 
the soil lasted, they were profitably wrought, but 
when the farms of Massachusetts were exhausted, 
or, as it was termed, “skinned,” they were at a 
nonplus—it no longer appeared possible to work 
them profitably. 

Then again, while this depreciation in the 
agricultural value of land was going on in the 
old States, the style of living was becoming more 
luxurious. Unable to struggle against these 
combined circumstances, impoverished land and 
increased expenses, the hardy sons of New Eng- 
land turned their faces to the great West. These 
hardy pioneers went forth, and are yet going 
forth, to pursue the same calling of their fathers, 
only under more advantageous circumstances. 
They find a virgin soil of apparently exhaustless 
fertility, lands where the rich loam can be pene- 
trated by a stick to the depth of four of five feet. 
No manure is required. Scarcely is the share 
required to turn up the teeming earth. Vast 
crops are raised with little labor; but even these 
lands become exhausted in time. In the mean- 
while the couldn’t-get-away men looked about 
them to see what could be done in the emergency. 
The call for information was met most satisfac- 


torily. The stay-at-home farmers found abun- 
dant reason for being contented with their lot. 
Sources of fertility in the shape of marl, muck 
and alluvial deposits were found throughout the 
country. Agricultural chemistry came to their 
aid. They were tanght how to compound min- 
eral manures, fully equal in efficacy to animal. 
And if their land produced smaller crops than 
that of the far West, the difference was more 
than made up in the prices they obtained. Im- 
proved animals, too, were introduced from abroad ; 
and, in short, a new system of, and a new im- 
pulse to, farming established. 

The best of all this is, that an absurd prejudice, 
rife among farmers’ sons, against farming has | 
been uprooted and eradicated. A young farmer 
now feels, as he ought to feel, a pride in his pro- 
fession, and that he belongs to one of the most 
important and useful classes of our republic. 


We t To RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 


Srurip.—The ignorance displayed by the 
London Times, as it regards the geography of 
this country, is so ridiculously apparent as to be 
a source of merriment. Would it be possible for 
an American editor to make such blunders about 
the old world ? 


Loox out !—A New Jersey soldier sent home 

a bomb-shell as a present to a friend, and, ex- 

ploding, it killed. two men and quite destroyed a 

bar-room, and injured a dwelling-house opposite, 

while undergoing examination by the recipients. 
é 


Sewine 1n Jarpan.—The widow 
of the late Tycoon of Japan, is said to use with 
skill and pleasure the sewing machine presented 
to her by an American manafacturer. 


Goop Apvice.—Punch’s Almanac advises 
the farmers to sow their Ps, keep their Us warm, 
hive their Bs, shoot their Js, feed their N’s, look 
after potatoes’ Is, and then take their Es. 


The appetite for the marvellous is very great 
in the human mind. Nor isthis trait to be laugh- 
ed at. It is an element of that spirit of reverence 
for the unknown, which demonstrates alike the 
immortality of man and the existence of his 
Creator. The perversion of this appetite leads 
to innumerable follies among men, and opens 
vast resources for the plunder of knaves. In 
its moderate perversion, the gentle spirit of reli- 
gion becomes fanaticism and bigotry. Still 
more widely perverted, it makes the insane, or 
the semi-imbecile dupes of animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, and the like. In its utter departure 
from the line of decency and common sense, it 
raises up the sensual devotees of Mormonism, 
whose disgusting follies now insult our sense of 
decency and defy the opinion of all Christendom. 
Joe Smith pretended to be an inspired prophet, 
in the State of New York, in 1835, and to have 
received a revelation from Heaven of the Mor- 
mon scriptures. He gathered thousands of dupes 
about him, who believed his silly lies down to 
the day of his death, and then transferred their 
faith to the forty-wife prophet, Brigham Young. 
Prior to Smith was Matthias, also of New York, 
who, in 1830, professed to be the Messiah, and 
gathered many followers about him. These three 
are the most celebrated examples of imposture in 
this country. Young still carries on his barefaced 
humbug, and hundreds of new converts are flock- 
ing to his standard, from all parts of this country, 

as well as from Europe. 

Joanna Southcote flourished in England, some 
fifty to seventy-five years ago. She was of hum- 
ble origin, and from self-delusions of visionary 
feeling, she advanced to the more extensive en- 
terprise of deluding others. In this exploit she 
was abundantly successful, and by her senseless 
rhapsodies made a great many dupes. Being 
taken sick, Joanna announced to her deluded 
followers that she was the destined mother of the 
promised Shiloh. Splendid preparations were 
made for the expected birth. But the malady, 
meanwhile, took its course, and terminated the 
prophetess’ life, though not her sect; for some 
believers exist even at thtis day, in England. In 
the year 1656, James Naylor, of England, per- 
sonated the Saviour, during the reign of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was tried for blasphemy, and 
sentenced by the House of Commons to be 
scourged, and his tongue pierced with a hot iron. 
In 1591, William Hackett proclaimed himself 
to be the Saviour, and was executed for blas- 
phemy. During the reign of Henry VIIL., of 
England, Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of 
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by pretending inspirations from Heaven, foretell- 
ing the early death of the king, if he divorced 
Catharine of Spain and married Anne Boleyn. 
For her imposture, she, with her confederate, was 
executed on Tyburn Hill, in 1534. In the reign 
of Henry IIl., A. D. 1251, two men were cru- 
cified for pretending to be the Messiah, and two 
women were executed for assuming to be the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen. In all these 
cases, the knavery of the impostors found its 
ready co-operation in the love of the marvellous, 
which drew thousands after them ; and doubt- 
less the pretenders themselves were more or less 
convinced of the truth of their own professions, 
by this very credulity of the multitude. The 
propriety of hanging or burning, as a preventive 
of these impostures, may well be doubted at the 
present day. The better way is to push on the 
public schools, circulate the Bible, keep the print- 
ing-press at work, and thus illaminate the dark 
nooks and corners of the human mind by the 
light of truth. 


>» 
> 


New Meruop or smevtine Inon.—A Bel- 
gian is reported to have discovered a new method 
of smelting iron, which promises great results. 
The essential principle consists in a process of 
exhaustion in preference to a blast. The result 
is that less time is required to liquefy the metal 
than in the ordinary process ; that when cast it 
is surprisingly superior in quality to ordinary 
iron; that, bulk for bulk, it weighs much heav- 
ier ; and that excellent cutlery can be forged at 
once from it, without the intermediate process of 
conversion into steel. A leading English iron 
master is building a furnace for smelting on this 
new plan, and specimens will ere long be in the 
market. 


Frrenpsuir.—To enjoy the society of a 
friend we should limit our intercourse with him. 
We have pushed our companionship too far when 
we feel ourselves sharing each other’s dullness. 


> 


Curr or Dysrers1a.—Close all the outer 
doors of a four story house, open the inner doors, 
and take a long switch and chase a cat up and 
down stairs till you steam. 


A Posrr.—An exchange proposes the follow- 
ing: ‘We understand that General Rosecrans 
has gone to Wheeling Virginia. Can he take it 
all at one load ?” 


Mitirary Merit.—Seventeen of Bonaparte’s 
private soldiers by their talents became eminent 
—two were kings, two princes, nine dukes, two 


Kent, set herself up to oppose the Reformation, 


field-marshals, and two generals. 
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EARLY EDUCATION. 

A sensible writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
says, “a child of three years of age with a book 
in ite infant hands is a fearfal sight.” And so it 
is. It is enough to make the strongest heart 
shudder. Education indeed should begin when 
a child is very young—but that education which 
is conveyed in the eyes and the voice of a moth- 
er—in pleasant sights and sounds—in the music 
and images of nature; the song of birds and bees 
should mingle with nursery tales and rhymes, 
and the groves and fields should be the “ acad- 
emy” of the young learner. But to check its 
physical development, to confine the infant in 
school rooms, to force it to keep still for hours, 
to punish it for whispering, to compel it, even at 
five or six years, to such diet as syntax and pros- 
ody, geography, the elements of mathematics 
and astronomy, is a species of infanticide. It 
has been tho besetting sin of modern times to re- 
verse the processes of nature in the processes of 
education. The reasoning faculties have been 
viciously developed by a hot-house system of 
forcing, when the receptive faculties should have 
been cultivated. Infants have been set to chop- 
ping logic, when they should have been made 
familiar with natural objects—they have been 
chained face to face with the grim abstract, when 
their minds were struggling after the concrete. 
The education of the head has been the occupa- 
tion of the period that should have been devoted 
to the education of the heart. 

Grim Drs. Blimbers racked their rigid brains 
to see in what manner and in what measure al- 
gebra and metaphysics could be forced into heads 
on which only six or seven summers had shed 
their golden gleams. All the gay disports of 
youthful fancies were frowned away—we use the 
past tense, because we have now reached a period 
of reaction, and are more philosophical in our 
dealings with the young. “Mother Goose” and 
“Goody Two-Shoes ” were condemned as ruin- 
ous; and the whole race of fairies, giants, ogres, 
elves and sprites, that of old made up the gay 
mythology of the nursery, were sternly warred 
against by a cold, hard-hearted, repulsive and 
uncongenial army of stubborn facts. The result 
was—and always will be, when books and babies 
are brought into unhallowed union—that almost 
every family could boast of at least one infant 
prodigy with a very large head, and sallow 
cheeks and thin legs, who disdained peg-tops and 
solved algebraic equations, and who afterwards 
went into college an abnormal wonder, and came 
into the great world an intensified ass—and an 
unhealthy ass at that. 

We have known trees, forced by high culture 


and severe pruning, to be covered with blossoms 
and fruit the year after they were set out—but 
they never bore afterwards. And so it is with 
children :—“ It is of more importance that you 
should make your children loving, than that you 
should make them wise, that is, book-wise. 
Above all things, make them loving; then will 
they be gentle and obedient; and then also, pa- 
rents, if you become old and poor, these will be 
better than friends that will never neglect you. 
Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will 
never shut their doors upon you, and “ye where 
they would have you go.” 


+ 


TOBACCO SMOKING. 

In a paper read at a recent meeting of one of 
the French societies by Dr. Dumesnil, he stated 
that the habit of smoking is spreading so fearful- 
ly, that the tobacco-producing countries can 
scarcely supply the demand for it. Even in 
America, the consumption is increasing more 
rapidly than the production. England consumes 
yearly 15,000,000 kilogrammes, having increased 
a fourth in ten years. In Hamburg, with a pop- 
ulation of 150,000, 40,000 cigars are daily con- 
sumed. In Denmark the average annual con- 
sumption is two kilogrammes for each person ; 
and in Holland the consumption is still greater. 
In 1854, the consumption throughout the world 
was 253,000,000 kilogrammes, or nearly nine 
ounces for each individual. If tobacco contains 
on an average three per cent. of nicotine, there 
are annually consumed 7,500,000 kilogrammes. 


Sounps.—Herschel gives 345 miles as the 
greatest known distance to which sound has been 
carried in the air. This was when the awfal ex- 
plosion of the volcano at St. Vincent was heard 
at Damerara. 


» 


A sap Rer.ection.—Alas! how often do 
our friends follow the custom of apothecaries, 
who give advice gratis, provided you swallow 
their medicines. 


+ 


THINGS THAT NEVER STOP.—He that is good 
will become better, and he that is bad, worse ; 
for virtue, vice, and time never stop. 


Cuaracter.—Those who lack a good natural 
character may be sure they cannot long sustain, 
without detection, an artificial one. 

Cuttivate 1rt.—Good nature is a glow worm 
that sheds light in the darkest places. 
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Sir —y 7 Gra: 
the Cape o Good Hope a splendid library. 
Eighteen hundred vocal and instrumental 


formers are engaged to open the World’s Fer. 
George Francis Train, the clever Bostonian, is 
lecturing and “ talking to’em ” all over England. 
The Prince of Wales has just invested 


£200,000 in a shooting-box and its grounds. 


There are 95 mag bishops in England and 
tates. 


40 in the United 

The Australians are & movement to 
populate the northern ports with 
Chinese laborers. 


The first edition of the London morning pa- 
pers is now for the first time regularly delivered 
in Paris on the same evening. 

Love, the ventriloquist, who is still remembered 
in this country, is now paralyzed and poor. A 
benefit in on is being organized. 

The Princess Alice has been authorized by 
Queen Victoria to stnd a letter of thanks to the 
poet Tennyson, for his beautifal and noble tribute 
to the memory of Prince Albert. 

An Austrian journal gives a statement from 
Rome, which puts the strength of the Jesuit 
Order, at the end of 1861, as high as 7231 mem- 
bers, of whom 2203 are Frenchmen. 

One of the Paris Rothschild’s sons is about to 
marry one of the Frankfort Rothschild’s - 
ters. Strange family that is. They always in- 
termarry, and are as rich as innumerable. 

Meyerbeer’s great o of “ The Huguenots ” 
was, under the old prohibited Maples. 
It has just been brought out at the San Carlo— 
the great theatre of that city—and the house is 
nightly crowded. 

A wonderful child has just died in England, 

ys weighed 15 stone (190 pounds), and required 
@ coffin six feet long, two feet wide and 17 inches 


ewimming belt of novel construction for the 
use of the French army, has just been tried at 
Paris. It is an inverted truncated cone of thin 
metal, closely fitting around the waist. It only 
weighs 8 pounds. 

The = me Zeitang notices the death at 
Rome of Princess Borromeo, who was 105 years 
of age, Selicotti, one of the Roman Triumvirs, 
in 1849, and one of Mazzini’s warmest ts, 
and died at Turin. 

Le Nord, a journal which was started at Brus- 
sels a few years ago to advocate Kussian inter- 
ests, is gerne to mE it has taken 

twenty-five lease, set up 
years lease, p large 

The Paris women are excited about an electric 
head-dress invented for the Empress Eugenie. 
It isa crown formed of globules of glass lighted 

diamonds i 


has given to the colonists of 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Portuguese people are cultivating cotton 
largely, it is said, in their African possessions. 
The one hundred and fourth thousand of Tup- 
ag Proverbial Philosophy has been published 
London. 


The oldest cantiniere of the French army, 
Therese Jourdan, has just died at Issoudun, aged 
ninety-four. 

From the latest returns it ap’ that the 
kindom of Poland contains 5,850,005 inhabitants. 
Of that number, 600,000 are Jews. 


The Catholics of France have ow a 
mission at Madagascar consisting of three priests 
and four Sisters of Charity. They were well re- 
ceived by the natives. 

The French excavators of the Suez Canal 
have found, it is said, the ruins of an Egyptian 

buried under a bed of sand, with accom- 
panying embalmed crocodiles and mummies. 

The British volunteer excitement seems to be 
dying out. The rich volunteers wont pay any 
more money. Even the National Rifle Associa- 
tion has the utmost difficulty in raising two thou- 
sand a year from subscription. 

Japan, it is said, will contribute some six hun- 
dred articles to the international exhibition of 
1862, including articles of lacquerware, straw 
work, China porcelain, manufactures of paper, 
carving in ivory, paintings and books. 

Sir Charles Fellows has bequeathed the watch 
of Milton to the British Museum, to be deposited 
in the Museum, upon the condition that the 
watch may be placed under glass or in some 
other way always kept carpesel to public view. 

A grand convocation, to which all the Roman 
Catholic bishops in the world are invited, will 
ects 


The carnival season at Florence has been quite 
brilliant, theatrically speaking. At the Teatro 
Pagliano, La Medori, a singer and actress of 
very considerable power —though not much 
known out of Italy—has beén singing in Norma 
to crowded houses. 


The discovery of the fossil bones of a new 
and gigantic saurian, in a cutting recently made 
for a railway near Poligny, France, has just been 
announced. The animal must have be- 
tween 90 and 120 feet in length, ‘and must 
have existed toward the end of the Triassio 
.. The river Moselle has startled the old residents 
on its banks, by forcing for itself a new bed. 
But rivers are not allowed to cut up such pranks 
in the Old World, for we are informed that 
workmen are employed, as well as the troops of 

e garrison, in making the river return to the 
bed it has quitted. 


Photography is pla @ prominetit part in 


by electric light, and set with » rubies 
and emeralds. It emits such an effulgence as to ; 
light up of itself a dark room, and if ever put 
into general use will supersede the necessity of 

jets or wax candles. Every lady will be 
own chandelier. 


China thirty photographers went with the staff 
of the commanding general, besides those who 
were organized in each corps, In like mapner, 
General Lorencez has taken a body of photo- 

phers to Mexico with instruments of all 


| 

aa | it is said, is to proclaim the immaculate temporal 
aa power as an article of faith—as a dogma of the 
church. 
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Record of the Times. 


Two hundred thousand barrels of ale are man- 
ufactured annually in the city of Albany, N. Y. 

The Toronto Leader is firm in the belief of 
war between the United States and England, and 
devotes a column to the plan of the campaign ! 

It isso muddy at Cairo that the soldiers call 
the soil which adheres to their boots, “ bounty 
land” which they have “ drawn.” 

The corn “silk” made into a strong tea, is 
said to have wonderful effect in curing Rascnees 
of the kidneys. It is a great remedy in 
Germany. 

It is computed that each soldier in the army 
may have a pound of metal upon his = 
and equipments in the form of buttons and other 
ornaments. 

A number of Prussian savans are to be sent 
to Athens to make archzological excavations 
there, and direct their special attention to the 
Acropolis. 

Exeter Hall, St. James Hall, the Britannia 
Theatre, and St. Martin’s Hall, London, have all 
been opened for popular Sunday evening ser- 
vices for working people. 

The records of the of War show 
that New York has furnished more troops than 
any State in the Union, her quota being over 
90,000, while Pennsylvania has only 60,000, and 
Ohio 50,000, as far as muster rolls show. 

M. Cordier has just completed, for the Em- 
press Eugenie, two full length statues of Arab 
women, for holding lights. The draperies are in 
onyx, the naked parts in oxydized silver, and the 
ornaments in enamels and precious stones. 


The subscription in England for a monument 
in honor of Prince Albert, is fast approaching 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and in a 
few weeks it will probably reach two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, 


At a ball given at a fashionable hotel in Rio 
Janeiro last month, during the dancing of the 
Lancers, the ball-room was suddenly inundated 
by a rise in the river, the ladies being forced to 
get on to the chairs and into the orchestra. 


A New Haven boy finding a load of 
standing on the street, mounted the wagon and 
began to sell the vegetables. He had a good 
trade and sold most of the , when he saw 
the proprietor coming, and left. 

A Portland man comes second in meanness in 
the list of mean men. He tried to make a bar- 
gain a day or two since with a newsboy, to tear 
off the telegraphic half of a newspaper, and sell 
it to him for one cent! 

The Japanese have no dogs of rior breed, 
but they have cats of a poodliarly Deautiful kind. 
These are of a whitish color, with large yellow 
and dal vary Will ; abies 
carry them about as lapdogs. 


The immense business transacted in 


oil is set forth by some returns of traffic over the 
and Erie Railroad duting the 


The number of barrels of 


month of Jan L 
oil earried was 70,000, and the cartage alone 
amounted to $85,000. 
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California is becoming a large exporting 
try, independent of its great staple, gold. 

“It is very curious,” said a young lady, “ that 
a tortoise, from whom 
has no hair.” 

Mr. Russell wrote to the London Times from 
Canada, that that country was large h to 
furnish kingdoms for all the scions of ro in 
Europe. 

The Sepa Court at Berlin has decided that 
a telegraphic order to buy merchandize or stocks 
which is replied to is equivalent to a written 
contract. 

Dr. Bellows, in a recent lecture at Portland, 
stated that, like all people who dwell among the 
mountains and along the rivers and sea coast, the 
Maine regiments were more subject to home sick- 
ness than any other regiments. 

The pope is causing a sepulchre to be built in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, similar to 
those which exist in the churches of St. Peter 
and St. John de Lateran, with the intention, it is 
said, of being interred there. 

A horse. at Rocky Hill, Me., ran away lately, 
upset two sleighs in the way of his running, 
made for an open door, pure through the 
entry into a kitchen, and thence into a bed 
where he brought up inst a partition and fell 
into a bed, in which he lay flat until removed. 


& The Prince of Wales kept very shady whilein 
Vienna—wouldn’t even dine with the Kaiser. 
The archdpkes and princes called upon him, but 
he wasn’t sociable, and seemed a little particular 
who he went round with. He is still described 
as wearing that old white hat. 


At Mill Spring a Tennesseean from one of the 
rebel regiments managed to escape to our ranks. 
He took his stand among Fry’s men, seized the 
gun of one who had fallen by his side, fired forty 
rounds, killing the very man he most hated, one 
who had pressed him into the rebel service. 


About one hundred bomb shells, of different 
sizes, pass through Philadelphia daily, from the 
government foundry at Pittsburg. They are 
taken to the different naval depots East; where 
they are filled, and are packed on board trans- 
ports for the use of the blockading squadron 

But few newspapers get to California by the 
overland mail. are 8o bulky, 
elling is so poor, that the company don’t take 
much pains with them, but leave them at the 
way stations, where the people cut open the can- 
vass bags and help themselves to the news from 
all parts of the country. 

The Constitationnel says, ‘“ We find that the 
French population comprises in its. totality 
37,472,732 souls. France, therefore, finds her- 
self to-day the second of the Saropenn powers 
as to population, Russia being the first with 
58,470,000 souls, and Austria the third with 
35,965,300.” 

The latest acquisition of made by the 
em is of the mansion in the Isle of Elba, in 
which his uncle was coms to a court by the 
allied’ so 8. imperial majesty has 
it the husband of the 

Ide for the sum of 1,500,000 francs, and 
bestowed upon it the title of ‘‘ Musee Napoleon.” 


. 


Who is the shortest man mentioned in the 
Bible? Knee-high-miah. 

What kin is that child to its own father, who 
is not its father’s own'son? His daughter. 

“T’'ll take the responsibility,” as Jenks said 
when he held out his arms for the baby. 

When wool falls in price, it is supposed that 
the redaction takes place from sheer necessity. 

Why are all artificial flies like horseflies? Be- 
cause you find them sticking to a barb. 

Favor your horse with ac as often as 

It is said that the wheel of fortune revolves for 
-all ;. but. many of us are broken on the wheel. 

Why is a schoolmaster like an engine driver ? 
One trains the mind, the other minds the train. 

Quiz says that John Smith has — = 
measles, but that no cause is assigned this 
rash act. 

“ What children are !’’ as the parish 
clerk said, when he took the fees for christening 


Somebody defines character as “the only per- 
eonal property which everybody looks after for 
you.” 


What kind of grain is uently taken as 
for hundreds of doin ont (0 
note). 

Tears at a wedding are only the commence- 
ment of the pickle that the young folks are get- 
ting into. 

Soft in some 8) leases all; and gen- 


“Ttis curious,” said an old to 
his friend, that a watch should be perfectly 
ary when it has a running spring inside.” 


It is generally believed that Co was a free- 
mason, as he wished to erect “a in some 
vast wi we 


An Irishman, writing a sketch of his life, sa 
he early ran away from his father because he 

“ Sal,” said lisping Bill Smut, “ if "t 
yon’t yike to thay tho, sq my hanth.” 

Seeing a mili officer drunk and reeling in 
the streets, Que tian indicates that there is 
something wrong at head quarters. 

You can easily k yourself throughout the 
winter from freezing, continually into 

All’ fruit: trees have mili propensities. 
When ; they prodace 
thelt shoots are very 

Among the conditions of sale by an. Irish 
auctioneer was the following: “ highest 
bidder to be the er, some gentle- 
man bids more.’ ; 

“ Well, John,” said a doctor to a lad, whose 


MERRY MAKING. 


We are never satisfied that a lady understands 
a kiss unless we have it from her own mouth. 


When is a wall like a fish? When it is 
sealed. 


cause he raises stories. 

Why is the letter U the in the alpha- 
bet ? it is 

If England should be drawn into the present 
war, she will not find herself in a condition to 
take a “ Nap.” 

It may sound like a paradox, yet the breaking 
of both of an army’s wings is a pretty sure way 
to make it fly. 

It is said that the horns of a dilemma are se- 
curely fixed at the capital, for the senators to 
hang themsel 


ves on. 
Why is a stove an le affair in summer 
th as winter? at either season it 


is always grateful when coaled. 


Spiggles says that his appetite for coffee is al- 
ways ap-peas-ed by one cupful of that beverage 
as it is served up at his boarding-house. 

At an infant school examination, a few da 
ago, the examiner asked, ‘‘ What fish eat 
little ones?” “ The big ’uns,” shouted a little 
urchin. 


It was announced in Paris that the Marquis de 
Crequi had ned himself. “You see,” said 
one of his , “he must have bitten his own 
tongue.” 

A Wheeling paper makes the fol mys- 
terious announcement, “There were nineteen 
feet in the channel last night.” The odd one 
probably belonged to a cripple. 

Men only purchase such things as they want ; 
but women frequently p things they do 
not want, and apparently for no other purpose 
than the mere of purchasing. 


“Will take some monsieur ?” 

of py No, sare,” 

- iy “TI don’t swallow my wine in ze shape 
pills.” 

A Yankee, on going with a friend to dine at 
the house of an acquaintance, in order to save 
time, said, “Scrape for me, while I knock for 
both of us.” 

Young Giles, who is just beginn to learn 
Trench Gente to know how it is, if thoy have no 
w in that language, that “them chaps spell 
wagon?” 

Woman—the morning star of our youth; the 
day star of our manhood; the ev star of 
our age. Heaven bless our stars! 

“‘ Pat, you are wearing stockings wrong 
side “Och, I know it, to 
be ree There’s a hole on the other side, 


A person asked Chapman if the tolling of a bell 

did not put him in mind.of his latter,end. He 

replied, “No, sir; but the rope puts mein mind 
yours. 


“T have one to make of ‘my dear 
Mr. Grant,’’ . dear) widow, grant 


during her illness, 
“She's dead, I thank 


« Weill, sir, I to be 
m 4 
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Bir, Sim's Developments it ‘Physical 


‘ 


& 25 FAX Wa 
|S 
Mr. Sim reads Prof. Strongman on “ Physical Culture.” | 1 highly delighted—determines to commence course of 
d 4 \ aN i 
AIS) AIK SS =, 
Appearance of Mr. Slim in gymnastic suit. 
d d | =. 
|) 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
‘THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


u 


Resolves to be more careful and gradual in his exercisee— Commences practice with other arm—appearance in an- 
development of left arm in one month. ac other month. * 
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Commences practice for development of legs. 


Appearance @f Mr. Siim at the expiration of four months: 
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